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Central Library 
INTERVIEWER: Today is August 9, 2006. We're at the Arlington Central Library 
talking with David Allbaugh as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in 
commemoration of the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. The interviewer is 


Heather Crocetto. Can you just tell us about what happened on September 11". 


NARRATOR: Then as now I work in the Pentagon Library. On September 11 we were 
getting ready to actually move the library to a new location in the renovated first wedge 
of the library. We had a meeting scheduled for 10:30 that morning to discuss exactly 
which section got moved, when and in what order, etc., etc. | work in the back in 
technical services. We were on the first floor of the Pentagon A Ring between corridors 
5 and 6. | worked in back tech services as a library technician, processing incoming 
books. | was also in charge of trying to box up books that had been withdrawn, to be 


picked up so we did not have to take them to the new location. We'll just have to move 


them following month in October. | was in the middle of section of the library. My work 
section was in the back away from the public areas. 

There had been a report on CNN, a number of us had seen online on our PCs 
about a plane hitting the World Trade Center. | didn’t think too much of it. Some people 
said there were reports of a second plane hitting the World Trade Center but | didn’t see 
anything online, on CNN online, so | just thought maybe it was some sort of accident. 

So | went out to the public area to start boxing withdrawn books. | was doing that 
for sometime. 9:00, 9:30. | was thinking about being ready to take a break before the 
10:30 meeting. Then it must have been a little bit after 9:30 | head a loud smash. | can’t 
say it was an explosion or a bang or whatever. It sounded to me like some of the carts 
out the next corridor, Corridor 6. The people leaving that area because that was the 
next wedge to be renovated so everybody was being packed up and moving their stuff. 
It sounded like one of those big work carts had fallen over. 

So | looked out our back door there, back side door, employee entrance, where 
the technical stuff came in and out, the books and mail came in. | looked out there and 
also corridor 6, all | could see was smoke and all. | don’t think | saw any fire because 
smoke filled everyplace. | guess the thought more or less occurred to me that 
something had happened, an explosion of some sort. | turned and went into my work 
area, next to it, the technical service and told the people there. | suspect they probably 
heard it more than | did. They were looking kind of stunned. | said something like, 
“There’s smoke outside. We've got to leave.” | don’t think I said anything dramatic as 
explosion or we’ve been hit or something like that. Nothing quite so melodramatic as 


that. Everybody got their stuff and started to get out. 


Oh. | think | said, “There’s smoke out there,” | don’t know if | said explosion, | 
don’t know maybe | said explosion. Then | said, “We've got to leave now,” and | 
emphasized that and everybody got their stuff. | think they probably realized more than | 
did, they may have been talking to people and realized about the World Trade Center, 
heard an explosion and figured what had happened to us here. 

Everybody started coming out and | turned and all the people from the front of 
the library were going out the side entrance in the back because our escape plan that 
we had was that in the event of an emergency people go out the back door, take a left, 
go out through E Ring and go outside there which is perfectly well in an emergency 
except that was where all the smoke and flames were coming and | had to say, “No, no, 
no, there’s smoke out there. We can’t get through there.” So turn them around and head 
out to the front entrance and then out through the double doors at the 5” and 6" Rings, 
out to the courtyard. They tried to get us not to go out there because we might be 
trapped if there was a big fire or something like that. We all thought to head out there. 

Some girls were coming down from the fire up on 6 corridor, 5" and 6", they 
come together there, and they had smoke and they’re choking, got them outside on the 
courtyard there. Everybody in the library got out okay into the courtyard. We turned and 
looked and you could see the smoke coming out from where the plane had hit and 
started to realize what had happened there. 

Basically we just sort of stood around there for about a half hour or so. Some 
folks managed to get out through one of the other side corridors to North Parking for a 
while but then somebody shouted there was a bomb and everybody came running back 


into the courtyard. | just stood around kind of stunned and all. | was thinking if there’s 


another terrorist attack we're sitting ducks right here in the courtyard here in the middle 
of everything. There didn’t seem to be anybody going. | think | remember standing near 
a couple of Army generals trying to look calm and talk quietly so | figured that must be 
as good a place as any. Eventually some security guards came in about a half hour or 
so and brought us out through one of the other exits out to South Parking area. 

Then | ran into a couple of other people from the library there including the 
deputy director. | think | said something, | guess trying to act cool or something, | said, 
“| guess that meeting for 10:30 is cancelled.” 

A number of us from the library were there and then there was an 
announcement, somebody had a loudspeaker, “All the civilian people should go home 
unless they had emergency medical training and the military people should report down 
to the far end of South Parking to help with—.” We could see from there, had a good 
idea where the plane had come in and what had happened then. So a bunch of us we 
started trudging out towards Pentagon City under the 395 overpass. 

Then there were all sorts of rumors that the State Department had been hit and 
god knows what else. 

Eventually we started walking up Army Navy Drive. | live a short while from the 
Pentagon up Columbia Pike, it’s only about a mile and a half from the Pentagon. | 
intended to walk home. A couple of the ladies were walking with me, | was going to give 
them a ride where they lived from my place. | talked to them, we saw a jet fighter fly 
over and everybody gave a little cheer there | think. We just walked up Army Navy Drive 
past Pentagon City, a number of us, and eventually we made our way through the 


parking lot there, opposite the Navy Annex, up over that hill there. 


There were police all over the place there, even the sheriff deputies, you usually 
only see them around the courthouse there and the jail or if they’re evicting somebody. 

That happened a lot when | first moved into Arlington in the late eighties. They 
had a little building next door and it seemed like at least one morning every other week 
there would be a sheriff's car in the parking lot in the front driveway | guess evicting or 
maybe serving a notice on somebody, | don’t know. 

So we just walked up there, walked past the Navy Annex on Columbia Pike down 
under the overpass for Ft. Myer, talked a little bit, you know those traffic jams and stuff, 
just trying to figure out what was happening, what was going on and everything. Almost 
a block from my apartment, there was a cab there and two ladies said they’d take the 
cab back to her place which saved me a couple of hours of trying to wander through 
traffic there because you know it was an absolute gridlock to end all gridlocks of folks 
trying to get home. They sent all the government employees home from downtown and 
of course 395 was closed off to a large extent because it was too close to the Pentagon, 
for recovery efforts and everything. 

So | just went into my apartment building and tried to figure out how to notify folks 
| was okay. There were a couple of messages waiting for me on the phone, couple from 
friends here, one from my brother who’s a stockbroker down in South Carolina. | tried 
calling my parents in Ohio but the line was jammed so | called friends first locally to tell 
them I was okay. Then | figured my brother has a 800 number, that’s how he got 
probably through to me. So | called him on his 800 number, | got through to him and 
said, “Mark, I’m okay. Call my folks and tell them I’m okay. | can’t get through to them 


right now,” and he did. | wish | had told him to call a couple of old friends back in 


Dayton, Ohio, one of them she was working second shift at an auto factory. | should 
have had Mark call her. Later on | left a message for her that night. When she got home 
she called and said, “I’m glad to hear you're safe and all.” 

That was basically what happened there. | didn’t do anything too much except 
maybe keep the folks from running out in the side corridor and getting smoke inhalation 
before they realized what was happening there. It was part of the plan, it made sense, 
you just moved out through that corridor and then you’re clear outside of the Pentagon. 
Which was fine for evacuation except where the plane had come and the smoke was 


there. 


INTERVIEWER: When you got home you just pretty much stayed home for the rest of 


the day. 


NARRATOR: | stayed home. | called two more friends locally after | talked to my 
brother. Talked to a few people, see if there was anybody else we knew at the 
Pentagon. | watched some of the TV but | couldn’t watch more than about ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time. It all seemed so horrible, so stunning. At home it was just numbing, 


just couldn’t make sense of it, little bit too big that one could realize at the moment. 


INTERVIEWER: How far away was where the plane hit and the library, where were 


they in relationship to each other? 


NARRATOR: The plane came in just beyond corridor 4 on the E Ring so it would have 
been equivalent to a couple hundred yards away. It was on a diagonal like over here, 
corridors 3 and 4 come together here, the plane came in just beside | think corridor 4 it 
was and we were down at the other side, probably between corridors 3 and 4 but it was 
all the way out in the E Ring. The plane came in through those three outer wings C, D 
and E. Now between wings C and B through most of the Pentagon on the ground floor, 
that’s what they call the auxiliary drive so the plane did not come past the auxiliary 
drive. But sort of like this. We weren't affected directly but the library was in the 
damaged area because we lost all power. It was right next to the area where they lost 
all power. We're at the far end of that area so we did not get any direct damage. We got 
some water damage in the back area. We occupy roughly Rings A and B, that section 
there. I'd say like a couple of hundred yards and several rings of concrete away from 
where it came in and it still probably would have been about a hundred yards or so from 


where the front part finally came to rest down in the auxiliary drive. 


INTERVIEWER: From that day is there on image or one particular thing that stands out 


for you? 


NARRATOR: There are a couple. One of course when | looked through the back door 
there at the end of the B Ring and saw the smoke. It wasn’t just some cart had fallen 
over but there had been some sort of explosion or something. | think that was one thing 


seeing the smoke in there. 


The other thing was when | got out into the courtyard in the middle of the 
Pentagon and saw the smoke coming up from where the plane had come in at realizing 
exactly what had happened, | think that was it. 

Maybe there was one other thing. As we were leaving, when we passed the exit 
front of the library we had a TV set out there and a bunch of folks were watching it. | 
was probably one of the few people around that didn’t actually realize that two planes 
had hit the Trade Center and probably instinctively realized when they heard that loud 
boom what happened. Like | said it did sound like something falling over. I’m sure a lot 
of folks realized what it was, World Trade Center then the Pentagon. 

But in any case | remember one of our people trying to turn off the TV while all 
the rest of us were leaving and President Bush was on there saying something about 
they were going to take care of whatever caused the attack of the World Trade Center 
and | was thinking somebody needs to update him a bit on that. That was unfair but that 


was just my thought on all that. 


INTERVIEWER: Well, thank you coming in. 


NARRATOR: You're welcome. 
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INTERVIEWER: This is July 18, 2006 and we're in the Virginia Room of the Arlington 
Central Library with Ray Anderson who was principal of H. B. Woodlawn on 9/11. He’s 
being interviewed as part of the library’s commemoration of the five year anniversary of 
9/11. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. Why don’t you start by just describing H. B. 


Woodlawn, what kind of school it is, where it is and so forth as a background. 


NARRATOR: Sure. H.B. Woodlawn is part of the Arlington County public schools. It 
started back in 1971. When | wrote the proposal it became the Woodlawn Program. 
That was just eleventh and twelfth grade and what was the former Woodlawn 
Elementary School building which is now the Hospice of Northern Virginia. 

In 1978 Woodlawn merged with the Hoffman Boston Program which is a junior 
high school alternative program in Arlington at the old Hoffman Boston School which 


was the black junior—senior high school in segregated school days. In 1978 we merged 


and moved into the old Stratford Junior High School building which was closed when the 
9" graders in 1978 moved to the high school level and high schools went from 10-12 to 
9-12 and they closed two of the six junior high school buildings, Gunston and Stratford. 
We were offered a choice and we took Stratford. And then we became H.B. Woodlawn 
and in 1990 when the school system added sixth grade to the Middle School we 
became a 6-12 grade school and have been that way since. | retired in June of 2004 


which was also the 33” graduating year for H.B. Woodlawn. 


INTERVIEWER: Why don't you tell me about that particular day and what happened 


on 9/11. 


NARRATOR: | guess I'll just say a little bit about H.B. Woodlawn. You asked me and | 
didn’t follow through with that. It has always been and continues to be a school where 
students apply to go because they want a different style of instruction. They want a 
school experience where they have a lot more control over their own education and 
they’re given a lot of freedom to make decisions about their use of time, their academic 
choices, even participate in school governance. And in return they have to exercise 
some responsibility to handle the freedom wisely. So far at least it seems to have been 
a good balance of the two and the school continues to be attractive to parents in 
Arlington because it only exists because people ask to go there and it’s educationally 
successful enough that that the school board is willing to continue to support it and fund 


it, very important. So that’s H.B. Woodlawn. 


There are four opening cycles for schools in Arlington, starting from before eight 
o'clock to in 2003 the fourth cycle started at 9:20 and that was Woodlawn’s time to 
open. So while we did have some students come in early at 8:20 for some early 
morning classes, the official bus arrivals got the students at school shortly after nine in 
preparation for classes starting at 9:20. 

On that day | was in my office, | was in the main office, the staff was there. Just 
about nine o'clock kids started coming into the office who had just gotten off the bus and 
of course they’re wearing Walkman and listening to the radio and stuff like that and 
they’re coming in and talking about terrible things happening in New York City and kind 
of not really understanding what was going to be happening. We turned on the TV in the 
office and by then one tower had already been hit by an airplane. It was kind of between 
the first and second airplane crashes in New York. So we kind of had to adjust to this 
kind of unbelievable kind of thing. You just had no frame of reference for it and kind of 
quickly realized that this was going to be a real problem for students being in school. | 
got on the PA and | told everyone, told the teachers to turn off all the TVs because this 
just wasn’t something people needed to sit around all morning and watch these horrible 
events in New York City. 

But everything kind of was happening all over the country at that point. 
Specifically at our school the phone system quickly became inoperative and cell phones 
became kind of inoperative as everybody is on the phone at the same time trying to call. 
There are stories about other airplanes or there are other airplanes out. The first thing 
we did was basically try to secure the building and kind of create a reasonable 


atmosphere so we asked for all the TVs to be turned off. We went around and had 


people basically stand at the doors. | don’t want to say we were locking down the 
building but kind of monitoring people coming in and out. As it turned out later in the day 
just to kind of continue with that topic we started allowing—an hour or two later, parents 
started showing up at school, wanting their child. So we set up a little procedure and 
they had to come in the main entrance. They had to identify their child, sign the child 
out. Otherwise we said to the students, “you have to stay in school.” We’re going to 
have a semblance of a school day and we kind of had classes going on. 

And at the same time | can think of a student who was on a cell phone calling his 
mom who was in New York City waiting to go to a meeting at the World Trade Center 
and frantically calling. And of course a number of kids trying to call the Pentagon where 
they had parents working. Of course by then the high school kids had cell phones and 
while they normally wouldn’t have them on in school while school is in session they’re 
standing outside the door or even in a stairwell. So all of that is going on. We were 
trying to maintain control, provide some support for students. 

We had very limited contact with the Ed Center because communications were 
just kind of hardly able to work in any fashion. We had some limited contact because all 
the schools have a special phone line, kind of an emergency connection. There’s one 
line that’s kind of a direct line. So we were able to occasionally contact them and they 
were basically just saying do what you’re doing because in most every school similar 
behaviors were being evidence, that is kind of maintaining security, maintaining some 
calm. We did not have an emergency plan for exactly that sort of thing. 

At one point one of the teachers came to me and reported about the plane that 


was still in the air at this point. This is probably after ten o’clock. And the Pentagon has 
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been hit, two of the World Trade Center Towers have collapsed, airplanes all over the 
country had been told to land immediately and now they’re tracking for what’s still up 
there. Well, there’s still the United 93 | guess it was on a flight with the supposition it’s 
headed to Washington because | think it took off maybe in New York. We were talking 
about it and this teacher, a guy named Steve [?Garmen?] has long experience in the 
military and whatnot and he said, “I’m concerned that if it's coming back to Washington 
by now they’ve alerted air defenses and airplane interceptors and we're right on the 
flight path going into Washington, our building is.” 

Every time they have a memorial service at Arlington Cemetery where they do 
the missing man flight, where they have a four plane formation but there are only three, 
where one peels off before they fly over, they end up flying right over our building at 
about 500 feet. So we’re used to every now and then jet planes kind of flying low and 
everybody knows what it is. 

So we're kind of thinking in reverse of a plane going in. | got on the PA, now it’s 
probably about 10:15, 10:30 at the latest, and said without being anymore specific | just 
identified myself, of course everybody would know my name and my voice from being 
on the PA, and said, “We may need to do our tornado drill today,” and just reminded 
people the tornado drill is not the fire drill where we all go outside and get away from the 
building. The tornado drill is when we all go down to the lowest basement and first floor 
inner hallways. The school system has been doing this for several years at least | guess 
prior to 2001. Its weather emergencies. So | just reminded people of the process, what 
you do, alerted the staff, and | said, “If | come on the PA later and announce that please 


proceed and follow through with that.” | didn’t say why | had come on. And of course 


that plane never made it back to the Washington area. That was kind of your thinking of 
all the possible things that are going to happen. 

My daughter is a patent examiner. Their offices are in Crystal City and they were 
closing down government offices left and right. She tried to figure out how to get home. 
She rides the Metro and eventually walked about four or five miles up to Clarendon 
practically before she could finally get a ride a little bit further away. So all of that is 
going on. 

Parents are streaming in during the day, picking up kids. We’re kind of monitoring 
individual cases where kids have relatives at the Pentagon or the example about the 
World Trade Center and doing what we could to help there. Sometimes trying to make 
calls to help out a particular student, letting students use the office phones to call home 
or in some way do whatever would be appropriate. 

We kind of went through with a day of classes that I’m sure was one of our less 
successful educational days. The next day if | recall right we didn’t have school. I’m not 
positive about that. 

Later on of course | learned many stories. Fortunately the mother who was going 
to the meeting was still in her hotel because it wasn’t supposed to start until ten. A 
former art teacher of our school who has now retired but lives in West Virginia and was 
at an art teachers’ conference and was supposed to be going to meet in the World 
Trade Center and they were in a hotel literally a block away and debris is blowing up 
against the building but they hadn't gone in for their meeting yet. 

One of my graduates was recognized at the Pentagon as a hero. He was a 


captain, Lincoln [cant’ remember last name] and his mom Judy was a long time worker 
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here in the school system. He ran into the burning part of the building and was pulling 
file cabinets away and dragging injured people out. We had an assembly later in the 
year for just other purposes and he came and spoke to the students about what he had 
done that day. 

So we gradually heard more and more and of course as a principal in Arlington | 
knew the principal at Hoffman Boston Elementary. Incredibly her husband was on the 
plane that hit the Pentagon and it flew right over her building. She had some notion that 
that might be the case during the day but she stayed at her post as principal of the 
school, kind of doing what | was doing at my school until the day was over and just said 
“| had to focus on. First | worried about. | Knew he was taking a plane,” worries about 
was this the plane and then finding out well, maybe it was one of the planes and then by 


the end of the day finding out in fact it was. 


INTERVIEWER: What is her name? | knew that that happened. Well, | can find out, 


l'Il do research on that. 


NARRATOR: Good. You'll have to do that. Lincoln and Judy, it starts with an S. It’s like 


Scribner but it’s not quite. [Lincoln and Judy refers to the graduate at the Pentagon] 


INTERVIEWER: So actually none of the students lost anybody. 


NARRATOR: No, as it turned out we did not have a single H.B. Woodlawn family with 
a fatality as a result of 9/11 although there were a number of people who were at the 


Pentagon or in the vicinity of the World Trade Center. 


INTERVIEWER: Obviously you have a plan. You said you had your tornado plan so 


you have plans in place in the schools for different kinds of emergencies. 


NARRATOR: We had a plan that was appropriate for the worry about a plane, a plane 
being shot down and falling on our building but we thought of it as the shelter in place, 
go to the safest part of the building. And of course we have routine fire drills. Under 
state law you have to have one every week the first month of school and then once a 
month for the rest of the school year. The kids just automatically head out. We do have 


little signs and tell you what to do but they’re just so used to that. 


INTERVIEWER: Now the aftermath. What did you do? What was necessary as far as 


the students were concerned? | mean the teachers, the anxiety level, whatever? 


NARRATOR: As | recall the next day we did not have school. Once you're retired you 
let some of the little details go. We did come back and as | recall—do you remember 


what day of the week it was? 


INTERVIEWER: | don’t. | have the time line actually. It doesn’t say the day. This was 


posted the day afterwards. 


NARRATOR: My recollection is that it might have been a Wednesday and that we 
came back on Friday. | think all of the schools started with some form of an assembly or 
something to kind of as a group process and talk a little bit about the situation. And over 
the years every school has events that they kind of bring their entire school population 
together. Sadly it’s most typically a death of a student or the death of a teacher. With 
high school kids, high school kids who were killed in automobile accidents which is the 
most difficult thing. Occasionally a teacher who is ill or even a student who is ill and 
dies. So they kind of have systems for that and the school system main office, student 
services, Can provide counselors to assist and bring people in for grief counseling and 
whatnot. 

So we had a bit of a process like that. And then later on in the year as | said we 
actually had one of our graduates who, maybe he received a medal, | don’t know 
because he’s in the military, but at least a recognition for what happened at the 


Pentagon. 


INTERVIEWER: We hope this never happens again but what were lessons learned 
here? Anything particularly that you would have done differently or we should know 


ahead or would have helped? 


NARRATOR: I’m not sure there’s a whole lot you can do on the whole communications 
issue. The school system already has a dedicated line so we’re able to maintain a little 
bit of communication. More and more you would immediately start sending e-mails to 
people and use your internal communications that way and we do that more and more 
now in the school system, weather advisories and whatnot. The school system 
subscribes to a service and they’ve got a receiver in the main office and it starts 
beeping at you and then it announces a hurricane or a high wind threat or something 
like that so you try to do those kind of things. 

A case of first impression as lawyers would say is obviously a surprise. If you 
think of lots of different types of emergencies then you have something that maybe at 
least is a parallel. | never would have thought about a plane crashing onto our building 
but when the issue was raised 

It’s like the airlines. The only reason the hijackings were successful was because 
the training of the pilots and the design of the airplanes was based on the old hijacking 
of planes and flying to Cuba of the seventies. The idea was they're not going to hurt the 
people in the plane or damage the plane, they’re escaping so you let them have control 
of the airplane. While all the security procedures that we have now in the airplane 
industry are fine nothing more than telling the pilots to disable the plane and crash it if 
someone tries to take it from you would have eliminated that or even simpler the 
armoring of the cockpit doors and the notion “don’t open the cockpit doors even if 
someone is in the back injuring the passengers or crew.” That’s a lesser threat than 


turning the plane over to them. Those steps were taken very rapidly after 9/11 but the 
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whole notion of terrorism is what’s the next thing to guard against and you do the best 
you can with that. 

| think at first it seemed so out of the comprehension that even the kids who 
came off the buses talking about what they had either seen of the news as they were 
leaving or heard on the radio and came in and were telling us at the school about didn’t 
understand what was really happening. And in fact until the first World Trade Tower fell 
didn’t understand the magnitude of the consequences. As a historian I’m well aware of a 
B-24 | think it was that crashed into the Empire State Building during World War Il ina 
fog and it knocked out some windows and minor damage to the building. People have 
done elaborate studies now of why the World Trade Center collapsed. It was even 
designed to be hit by a plane but not a plane going that fast with that much fuel on it. 
They thought it was a plane going slowly coming in for a landing. 

It was a very upsetting day. It was followed then by other events, the whole 


sniper thing became a very disruptive thing for schools. 


INTERVIEWER: That was the next year. 


NARRATOR: And we had to go through all sorts of steps and procedures that seemed 


to be insuring safety. 


INTERVIEWER: So afterwards was there any meeting of all the principals. 
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NARRATOR: The principals meet with the superintendent once a month, all the 
principals groups. He meets individually with the elementary, middle and high school 
groups separately. An Administrative Council it’s called. The superintendent’s staff and 
all the principals and all the other key administrators in the school system meet. 
Normally we’re talking about things a month or two ahead of when we think we’re going 
to have deal with an issue but sometimes we’re doing catch-up. We had just gone 
through the whole millennium changeover and the school systems did all kinds of things 
in terms of computers and the night of the 31“ of ‘99. We had people stationed in the 
buildings, police cruisers around and maintenance crews were out just in case things 
shut down or just whatever was going to happen. So normally we’re way ahead. 

In fact in the state of Virginia whether it’s things like that or curriculum 
innovations the state of Virginia oftentimes comes to Arlington and basically takes our 
health program or any new program we've got because we're usually ahead of most 
everybody else and uses it as a model when they develop a statewide program. Quite 
commonly they come to Arlington to see what we’re doing because they assume that 


we'll be ahead of the curve a little bit. 


INTERVIEWER: Well | appreciate your giving the time. It’s going to an interesting set 


of interviews so thank you very much. 
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NARRATOR: | kept the uniform on because | thought it was the camera thing, 


and | wanted to be official. 


INTERVIEWER: That's fine. Today is August the 18" 2006 and we are here 
at the Central Library with Chuck Cake, an Arlington County firefighter and EMT. 
We are interviewing him today as part of the Library's 9/Il Oral History Project in 
commemoration of the 5" anniversary of September 11, 2001. 

Chuck, would you start by saying where you were and what were you 


doing on September 11°? 


NARRATOR: I'd gotten home from work, from my regular shift, and gone 
on and taken a shower, and laid down, | was going to take a nap, because | had 
been up all night. Maria was at work, and Anne Marie was at daycare. And so | 


went up, lay down, and about 9:30 the phone rang, and it was Maria. 


And she said "You better turn the news on," or something to that effect, | 
can't remember. She said: "Have you heard what's happened? 

| said: "No." So | turned the TV on, and what | saw was New York. 

"She said: "Something's happened at the Pentagon, | don't know what. | 
just heard about it on the news." 

So | hung up the phone, and turned the TV on. | remember they were 
going on and on about New York. And then they flashed to a picture of the 
Pentagon. That didn't ring a bell at first, | didn't think anything of it, but within 
about probably five minutes — they were spending so much time on New York 
they were not - It was hard to figure out what was happening to the Pentagon. 
But then within about five minutes, it more or less coalesced that there was a 
problem. Not as big as in New York, but there was a problem. 

So | called her back, and [laughter] she commented on this later on, you 
know, | told her, "Well, | guess | better go back to work." [Laughter] She made 
fun of that later on. 

Well, | didn't know how or what was going to happen. | remember running 
around the house doing a few things, | was kind of wondering when I'd come 
home, and then | remember packing a ridiculous bag to take with me to work, 
thinking | was going to be there for the rest of my life — | was bringing food, going 
to get canned stuff, and all that, silly things. | think | left the house at 10:00, 
10:30, somewhere in there, 10:15, | can't remember... 

| was on 10" Street, 10" and Wilson, and there just was no movement of 


traffic. It was stopped. | came up Kirkwood Road, and then entered this 


coagulation. And | was inching past Station 4, on 10" Street, and hearing stuff on 
the news, and everything. And what | would have had to done, was go to Crystal 
City, and get my gear, | guess. 

| had no - There was no callback, there was nothing. There was just - | 
knew I had to go back to work, but | didn't exactly know what was going to 


happen, how it was going to happen, nor did anybody else. 


INTERVIEWER: You didn't have instruction for that? 


NARRATOR: No, they didn't have the call back system in place, and the 

teams, and all that. And | remember when | was in [unintelligible — crew/cred ? ] 
school, | had heard that, you know, being taught in the event of something major, 
you should get to the nearest station that you can reach, and that includes snow 


storms, tornados, whatever. 


INTERVIEWER: Right. 


NARRATOR: That was more or less what that instruction was geared 
towards anyway. And as | was inching past Station 4, | glanced over and looked 
in, and there was a red fire engine sitting in Station 4. At that time we did not 
have red ones, we had white ones and yellow ones. And | knew that that was a 


fill-in from someplace, else. So | said, "Well, nearest firehouse, here it is, there's 


something in there, so that's where I'm going." So I parked the car in back, and 
went on in. 

There was a whole conglomeration of people from all over the place. 
Several from Arlington, but some Dale City people. The red fire engine was a 


KME belonging to Alexandria. 


INTERVIEWER: And what time was this? 


NARRATOR: This would have been about 10:30, quarter to 11 in the 


morning. There was no manned stations in Arlington left. Everybody was at the 


Pentagon. And they had started doing fill-ins from the Northern Virginia, mutual 


aid thing. 
INTERVIEWER: Right. 
NARRATOR: And Homer [ McKellouogh ] was there, and several other 


people that | knew. And basically they were all waiting for instructions. Homer's 
home station was Station 4, so he had come back on his own. So he and | 
talked for awhile, and finally, after about 20 minutes the order was given for 
engine — | think it was Alexandria's 203, | think it was the one from way down in — 
| think it was the one from Monticello and Cameron Mills Road. 

Anyway, the order was given for us to go to — for 6 people to get on that 


truck, and go to Fire Station 1. They were amassing people for deployment. | 


didn't have any gear. | hadn't made it to Station 5 to get my gear, so | borrowed 
Jeff [ Kramer's ? ], | knew he was on vacation. It didn't really fit. He's about my 
size, but a little stronger and beefier, so it hung a little bit funny, but it worked. 
And we went to Station 1, and it was — considering how spur of the 
moment everything was, and how many totally different — | mean we had a room 
full of people that you didn't even know. That was really strange. You know 
everybody in the Fire Department. When you go to these meeting and briefings, 
you know everybody. There were three or faces, everybody else was just a — 

Parked outside were medic units from Dale City, Gaithersburg — there was 
a fire truck from Gaithersburg; they were just calling, rounding up units right and 
left, wherever they could find them. 

And it was reasonably well-organized. | remember Pat Ryan was 
delegating assignments, and they were using. They had a big blackboard up 
there, and they were trying to do the best they could with what they had. And the 
end result was — 

At first - There was a little confusion at first. The Alexandria engine that | 
was on was going to go straight to the scene. And that changed several times. 

And ultimately about an hour after we left, we were sent back to Station 4 
to man Station 4. | was the designated pilot for the engine, so they would have 
somebody on board who knew more or less where to go. They did not make me 
drive it, but | had to just ride right behind the driver and give him instructions 


about where to go. 


And we manned Station 4 for normal response, for normal things that 
happened in Arlington that day, up until about 4:00. And we ran a couple medic 
calls, one of which was a woman who, at the Giant parking lot on Wilson 
Boulevard who got overwhelmed and crawled into the back seat of her 
Oldsmobile Cutlass and laid there in the boiling sun until she almost passed out, 
and was then spotted by somebody walking past the car. And she was - She had 
heat exhaustion, not heat stroke, heat exhaustion. | remember that one, and 


there was several others, normal stuff, automobile accidents and sick people and 


whatnot.— 
INTERVIEWER: Right. 
NARRATOR: And then long about 4:30, 4:00 | guess, the call came though 


that anybody that hasn't been to the Pentagon yet, board the - "Get on the bus, 
you're going, it's your turn." 

Well, the bus came by and picked us up — school bus — and Tom [ Palaro 
? ] was on, several people that | knew, and they took us to Station 1. And then 
we were given a quick briefing. | sat on the bus for an eternity, it seemed like. 
And finally, about 5:30, quarter to six, they sent us down, probably a bus with 20 
people on it; 18 to 20 firefighters. The problem was that was that’s about all you 
could fit on it, by the time you figured the gear, as well, you Know. And we had to 
take [ scots ] with us, that was another thing | remember, as well, all the [ scots ] 


piled up on the back on the seats with the Emergency Room door. 


INTERVIEWER: The [Scot...]? 


NARRATOR: The [ Scot tacs ], the breathing apparatus. We had to take 
our own. 

INTERVIEWER: O.K. 

NARRATOR: They were pulling them off the MSU — the Metro Support 


Unit, and handing them out. So went down, and it was still burning, and still a 
mess, and little bit of confusion initially, we were ordered to one side, and then 
another, and then bus went up Washington Boulevard once and came back, | 
remember that. Finally it let us off in South Parking, | believe. Yes it was. It let 
us off in South Parking. And we walked up that little exit ramp and over to where 
the Command, the Temporary Command had been set up, which was kind of 
where the heliport had been. 

That was the first time | had saw it up close. You know, the collapse zone, 
we were right opposite the collapse zone. There was still active fire. Good 
portions of it had been extinguished, but it was still burning. 

| hung around and waited for things to coalesce. Finally, at 6 o'clock, | 
was sent with a team to the interior, to the courtyard. | remember walking 


through [ A and E ] drive, 


[Library closing announcement] 


INTERVIEWER: Oh, well, we'll have that on there, too. O.K. 


NARRATOR: And | was sent to the interior. | remember | was with [ Carl 
Apachelleo ?] and Todd Carter, and several other people that | know. We were 
deployed to the C Ring, | think, which was as you walk out in, going up - to look 
for survivors, and to look for — to take care of spot fires. 

So | remember going up some steps, and out into the corridor there, and it 
was very much like the movies. It was like that horrible movie, "Escape from 
New York," there was wreckage everywhere, and little spot fires all over the 
place, except there were bodies thrown in with it, too. 

There were still many, many people in the building, most all of them 
uniformed. It had - | think it must have, | think that particular office must have 
been Air Force, because | saw a lot of Air Force uniforms. A lot of these people 
were burnt, probably beyond recognition. But for some reason - and not because 
of direct flame contact, from heat, you know, just radiant heat. But somehow or 
other the insignias all survived, and some of the uniforms, you could still see the 
patchwork and stuff. 

So anyway, there was - we were — you checked, but there was no way. 
And | remember, Carl and | got - , we actually — on a break, we went out, and 


then they sent us back in again. We went and got as many as we could carry, 


some body bags, and sheets, and stuff, to put over people, you know, for no 
other reason than for ourselves, to make us feel better. 

And | remember moving huge pieces of furniture out of the way, large 
cabinets and stuff like that, looking behind them, for, you know - And we were 
dealing with spot fires as we went along, there was not that many, but they were 


there. 


INTERVIEWER: And how are you dealing with - When you say you 


were dealing with spot fires, what do you have? 


NARRATOR: Well, we had a pre-connect. The hoses were already 
deployed, they were just laying there. Because we were relieving other crews 


that were coming out, so — 


INTERVIEWER: O.K. 


NARRATOR: And you know, we went — we did that probably for about — | 
guess an hour or so. But you wouldn't do it the whole time. They would send you 
out for rehab and then you would go back in again. | remember making three 
distinctive trips inside to that wedge, and | remember being on two different 
floors. | don’t exactly remember which ones they were. | think they were second 


and third. But I really can't remember, and it was dark. [ Joey LeShado ?] was — 


was outside in the courtyard doing the actual - giving the actual orders and 
sending the teams different places. | remember coming back out doing that — 


And - let's see — 


INTERVIEWER: You found no survivors, though? 

NARRATOR: No. 

INTERVIEWER: No. 

NARRATOR: No. That took us up till about - You know, you're in for about 


— you have a total of an hour's time inside, but it's broken up, over the course of 


| think it was around 10:00 or so, when we were sent back. | remember 
walking through the building to go back out to the front. We did not go back 
around [ A and E Drive ], we went straight through the wedge. 

And again it was horrendous destruction. You could barely get through. 
We went down, we actually walked in to [ A and E ] — 

Oh, | Know what we did. | know what we did. No, before that. Before that. 
They sent us - This, I'll never forget. They sent us — they sent us to the [A and E 
Drive ] itself. There's a— Between C and D. Let's see: A, B,C,D. A and E Drive 


is between C and D rings, | think, or is it A and B? 
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No, it's A and B. It's between B and C. There's like a roadway. It doesn't 
go all around the building, it goes about half way. A and B Drive itself is the one 
that goes inside the building and around the courtyard. This is like an alleyway 
and it goes around part of it. 

We were — we were sent down to search the computer room which was on 
the B ring, directly across this little access roadway from where the force of the 
plane had blown through the back of C ring and all the debris had ended up in 
the roadway. 

We went in this — we were sent in this computer room. The door of it was 
blown wide open, but the wall was totally intact, and basically that's where the 
force of the airplane had finally run out, was in that little alleyway up against that 
wall. 

It had enough to blow the steel doors inward, but it didn't have enough to 
break thorough the cement wall. But the force that the wall - the building had 
absorbed, that shock wave, and it had knocked everything inside that computer 
room. There was no fire damage, to speak of, a little bit. But not anything you 
know, really major, but just bedlam as far as stuff was concerned. | remember 
we were sent through there to — The door had exploded inward and had taken 
some of the wall with it. 

We were sent in to look for survivors, anybody who might have been - 
There wasn't anyone in there. It's very well - They probably could have survived. 
That's once place on the impact area that you could have survived. Because the 


fire damage was very minimal. It was all shock damage. 
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But | remember distinctly, seeing this little round hole, that was about 
probably 6 x 6 foot round, and this pile of debris, directly across from it up against 
the wall, and that's what was left of the airplane. That's the part — that's the only 
part of the whole thing that traveled all the way through all those buildings. 

Because essentially, it's three buildings it went through. The rings , and 
then this little pile of wreckage, sitting right there, and this round hole behind it. 

And that little exercise took awhile. So by the time we made it back out 
front, | think it was about 11:00. And they sent us to rehab, and, and | remember 
changing the 
[ scot ] bottle. 

And | think we played a waiting game after that. Just waiting for an 
assignment. Then finally - | guess it was around 1:00. The fire was still burning 
on the roof, you could see it glowing. But it was decided to suspend operations 
until morning, and then try again, you know. 

They left a — I think they left a — I think they left an attack crew. Or they 
rotated some attack crews through — just to keep it contained, just to make sure it 
didn't spread anywhere else, and then they sent us home. 

Specifically sent us home. | was C shift, and | was scheduled to work next 
day anyway. And being at Station 5, you know, that was where | was going to 
go. So! remember, | went home. They took us back on the bus to Station 1, and 
| got a ride back to Station 4 with somebody else, and then got the car and went 


home. 
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| remember my daughter was — | can't remember how old Anne Marie 
was. Let's see, it was September, and she was born in January, so she wasn't 
quite a year. And | remember telling Maria, her asking me about it. And we 


talked - you know, nothing good. 


INTERVIEWER: Right. 


NARRATOR: | took a shower, | remember that. And | went to bed. | told 
them, | remember telling Maria, "Just stay home tomorrow. Don't go anywhere." 

Oh, and | do remember during the early part of the day when this stuff first 
started happening, | decided: | said, "You know, I'd feel better if you guys just 
went home." She left work and then picked up Anne Marie and then went 
straight home. And decided to stay home again the next day. You know, no day 
care. And | think that's how it pretty much stayed the rest of the week. 

But she and Ann Marie ended up being a single parent, you know, for a 
couple of weeks, because | went back the next day, and didn't come home for 
two days. They — 

| worked my normal shift at the Pentagon all day the next day. We - Nate 
Miller, [Teddy ___] Sam [ Greerson ?], Chris Jennings, who else was with 


us that day? On the roof? Somebody else — 


INTERVIEWER: The roof continued to burn? 
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NARRATOR: Ed [ Hannon ?] was up there with us. Anyway, the roof was 
continuing to burn, and we were sent in to deal with it. That was our 
assignement. That was our task. Larry — Larry Thompson — | think Larry was 
sent to drive the — one of the battalion chiefs around, so he wasn't up there with 
us. And then we had a couple of other people with us who weren't our normal 
crew. 

We were sent with about four or five other crews to try to get the roof 
under control. And | remember, distinctly remember working on that all day. 
Tactic after tactic after tactic. And what happened, it was a cement roof. It was a 
poured cement building, but it's got a wooden sheathed roof on top of it, and the 
fire was under the roof. 

You'd do a trench cut to put it here, then turn around, and it's gotten under 
you while you were doing the trench cut. So now it's down there. 

So we chased it. You know, for half the day. And finally, we got it. It was 
about 2:30 in the afternoon, | remember, when it was announced that we had 
done it. It was a crew, us, and a crew from Gaithersburg, and a crew from 
Rockville, and a crew from Alexandria, and several from Arlington. | think Station 
9 was up with us, too. And we finally, we finally got it. 

But, you know, there was, there was all kinds of talk, and all kinds of 
notions, and all kinds of tactics about: "You should do this, you should do that." | 
remember one of the worst most preposterous ideas, somebody said that we 
should break a hole in the cement roof and go in that way. The building is built 


to withstand 500 pound bombs falling on it, and they want us to break through 
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with, you know, a chisel, and | said, "Yeah. You know. That will work." [Laughter. ] 


But persistence paid off, and we finally got it. 


INTERVIEWER: So how many days into it was that? 

NARRATOR: That was the second day. 

INTERVIEWER: That was the second day. 

NARRATOR: That was the second day. But the building burned for 24 


hours. It really did. Nate finally- it just took awhile, but he finally figured out how 


to do it, and gave us the direction. And we did it. 

| remember at one point, it was funny. It was — it was just — we weren't 
getting anywhere. And everybody was getting worn out and tired. You know, 
you're in that heat, knocking on the roof, and Nate said: "Everybody, that's 
enough. Everybody, take a nap. Just sit down, 20 minutes, half an hour, 
whatever, just — " 

And | went to sleep. | remember, | was so tired, laying down, using my 
helmet to hold my head up. | was out. 

And about 45 minutes later, | remember, you know, Nate Miller yelling 
"Chuck, Chuck, get up!" He's up on the catwalk, | see this big head, you know, 
blocking the sun. [Laughter.] 


And we licked it. Within the next hour. 
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And - | guess that was the second day. Went down to get something to 
eat. They gave us a couple of other assignments. And then about 6:00 they 
ordered us back to Station 5. 

| guess they had other crews in there. They did. They had a crew from 
Alexandria manning it during the day. They sent us back to Station 5 to finish the 
shift at our station. Which we had to get up and run our normal call. It was, That 
night it was [ Matt Dailey ?] [Killern ?] and | driving the truck. And I can't 
remember who the officer was. | think it was Ed, Ed [ Hannah]. And we just ran 
our normal calls. 

And the next day, | didn't go home. They needed people, so | went back. 
And spent 12 hours back again. Went home that night, and then came back for 


my regular shift the next day. And that's kind of how it went, after that. 


INTERVIEWER: So what were you doing after that fire was out? 


NARRATOR: Well, we spent — it seemed like to me, two weeks, just 
overhauling and cleaning up, and trying to support — 

You know, the people that had the major task was the Technical Rescue 
Team, because they had to shore the building up. So we were doing basically 
everything else. 

It got much better as time went on. Anything like that does. You know, 
the — First we were doing everything. We were doing extinguishing, we were 


doing search and rescue, we were doing it all. 
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Gradually, the other teams began to filter in, search and rescue people. 
And then, when the guys from Fort Bragg got there, from Fayetteville, that’s 
when things really began to smooth out a lot. 

Because, you know, nobody should impugn us for the job that we did. We 
did a hell of a job. But, you know, we're not geared toward some of what was 
required. We were doing the best we could, but it was a little bit overwhelming. 
And when Fort Bragg and the Army got there, and they began to: 

Number 1: they brought all this wonderful support stuff that we didn't have. That 
was a great thing. The big water trucks, you know, and all that. And so that's 
when things began to smooth out. 

And - let's see — one of the things | did, and I'll never forget it. This was 
one of the neatest things | ever did, during the whole time, was, | think it was 
about a week into it. And they put us on rotating shifts. They divided it up so that 
you worked two nights and two days, and then you were off. 

And it was during my two nights when I was on. | was assigned to a team 
of electricians. | can't think of the name. | have aT shirt. They made me an 
honorary member of their union. | have a T shirt at home, | have to go back. | 
think it was Washington Professional Electronics — Electricians, something like 
that. They were the contractors that were doing the renovation on the building 
when it got hit. And the problem was, the damage was so severe that the part 
that got hit, that you couldn't see anything. And I heard, | never actually verified 
this but | heard that there were several instances which some mistakes were 


made, simply because it was not - You couldn't see. But looks excactly the same. 
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INTERVIEWER: Right 


NARRATOR: So - 


[END SIDE A Tape 1 of 1] 


[BEGIN SDE B, Tape 1 of 1 Delay in starting] 


INTERVIEWER: Go ahead. 


NARRATOR: So the decision was made, by somebody, | don't know who, 
to eliminate the entire damaged area. And the team that was used for this was 
these professional electricians. And | was given the task of being their guardian, | 
guess. Chuck [ La Maric ?] was the person during the day, at shift change | was 
given — I had a feeling [ Gil Cook ] picked that for me, because he knows | like 
stuff like that, and know a little bit, anyway. And Chuck came over to the tent 
where they had a kind of set up, as a base, of operations. He said, "O.K., here's 
your radio. You need to get over there as quickly as you can, because they're 
going in. They're coming out now for a break, and they're changing crews. 
These boys, they mean business, They're hoppin.' And they cannot go back in 
without you. They have to be escorted." He says, "You're going to be going in 
the top secret areas. If you see anything that's Top Secret, you're supposed to 


document it, and know where it is." 
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Which was ridiculous. You couldn't possibly know. And to be brutally 
honest, a Top Secret this, and a Top Secret that laying all over the place. | 
looked at one of them and, you know, it might as well have been in Chinese. 
There was no way in the world you could possibly understand any of it, you 
know. And these guys were so completely absorbed in what they were doing, 
that they basically threw this stuff right out of the way and kept on going. It was 
silly. And that was what | was supposed to do. It was right there, | guess it was 
the D corridor. It was right there opposite the — Right up the collapse, that's 
where they were going in and out. Right up those steps. 

And really, when we got inside, there wasn't that much for me to do. | was 
supposed to escort them in and escort them out, and all that stuff. | said, "Well, 
you know guys, | know a little something about this, and if you want me to help, 


I'd rather do something like this than just stand here." 


[Library closing announcement. ] 


INTERVIEWER: You said you'd rather help. 


NARRATOR: I'd rather help. And so they said, " By all means. Here you 


go. [Mutual laughter.] So they had me stringing. What they had me doing: they 


were putting up work lights, those ones you see with the buildings under 


construction, where you string black, | guess it was 12, 2 and 14 cord, you know, 


wire. And | never worked so hard in my life. They were running it through pipe 
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chases, you know, floor to floor. And they didn't stop, they didn't slow down, they 
didn't nothin’ — plowed through that thing like an ocean liner going through a 
storm. It as just relentless, persistent, consistent. And the only time they 
stopped, the only time they stopped, was about 2 o'clock in the morning they 
went out to Camp Freedom, where the tents were, and we had lunch together, 
dinner, whatever it was in the middle of the night. 

And then they were right back in again, they grabbed some more 
equipment. And | remember vividly stringing cord, and stringing cord and walking 
through corridors and everything else, and realizing at one point | had actually 
fallen asleep standing up. | was — | remember | was dozing off and | was 
standing up in a corridor, hold on to a piece of — and | remember kind of doing 
one of these and waking up. And they were right behind me. And they were just 
— it was just — you know — relentless. And morning, we were relieved at 6:30, | 
went outside, and they gave — 

Oh, man! They gave me an honorary — they gave me aT shirt, "You're a 
member of the union now, " — it was — | mean, that really good. That was really 
neat. 

| was so tired, that — My car was at the Training Academy. And | was 
going to have to figure out — You see, the bus had brought me down. See, there 
was a little bit of confusion going on. The bus — | had parked my car at the 
training academy, and had gotten on the bus, and the bus had taken us to the 
Pentagon. Well, they hadn't quite thought through the morning. The morning 


buses were supposed to do the same thing, but because of my little assignment, 
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you know, | was with these guys, | didn't physically — You know, everybody else 
had gone back to the tent about 6;00; | had worked right up to the 7:00 change, 
because that's when they came at, was at 7:00. So I had no busses anymore, 
All the busses were gone. And | was figuring on going downstairs, and getting 
on Metro, with all my gear, and riding home to Ballston on the Metro, walking the 
rest of the way home and just leaving the car, | was so tired. 

So I'm downstairs, waiting in line to buy a Farecard, at Metro, which hasn't 
really recovered itself yet at that point, it's running sporadically, and | was falling 
asleep standing up [laughing]. And this Metro police officer walks over and says 
"What is your problem?" 

| said: "You wouldn't believe it." [Laughter] "A group of professional 
electricians got hold of me and run me into the ground. | can't see straight. " 

He said: "You going home?" 

| said: " My car's at Arlington Training Academy and | missed the last bus. 
I'm just going to ride Metro.” 

He said: "Come on, l'Il take you home, I'll take you wherever you want to 


go. 


INTERVIEWER: Aww. 


NARRATOR: So | said: "If you don't mind, just take me to the training 


Academy”. So he did, he drove me all the way to South Arlington, got in the car 


and went home. | remember that. 
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INTERVIEWER: | think on that note, Chuck, we are going to have to wind up. 


Thank you very much for your particpation. 


NARRATOR: You're welcome. 
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PLACE: Central Library 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Wednesday, August 30, 2006 and we're here at the Central 
Library with James Callan. We are interviewing Mr. Callan as part of the library’s 9/11 
Oral History Project in commemoration of September 11, 2001. The interviewer is Judy 
Knudsen. 

Mr. Callan, you have a unique perspective. Tell us what you were doing and your 


position at that time. 


NARRATOR: Judy, on 9/11 | was executive director of the National Agricultural 
Aviation Association. They represent agricultural aviators and aerial applicators that do 
spraying around the United States. They’re known as crop dusters. On 9/11 | was the 
executive director and we were in our offices which are located on Capitol Hill in a small 


townhouse. When the attacks came we were all glued to the websites like everyone 


else. Some of us stayed the whole day in the office. | stayed the whole day just not 
wanting to fight the traffic. 

| remember driving home by the Pentagon and just being filled with a lot of 
concern and anger at what had just happened to our country and to our fellow citizens. 
And it wouldn't be until a couple of days later that we would become the focus of a lot of 


government interest and worldwide media attention. 


INTERVIEWER: So what happened? 


NARRATOR: There was a ground stop on all aviation with the exception | believe of 
military and emergency medical personnel. Commercial aviation was able to get back 
up in the air fairly quickly. | think it was about two days later. Other than commercial 
aviation, emergency medical and military, basically all other forms of aviation were 
grounded. We were subject to what's called the ground stop, just like everyone else, not 
because there was any suspicion of us. We were then allowed to get back up in the air, 
| think it was on Friday, three days after the attacks because agricultural aviators were 
spreading at a critical time of the year. There was tremendous bug pressure for instance 
in the imperial valley of southern California which is the winter vegetable garden so it 
was very very important that we have a just-in-time ability to eradicate those bugs and 
aerial applicators provide that very very smooth capability. 

There was fungus on potatoes in North Dakota, corn needed to be sprayed on 
the east coast. Cotton needed to be defoliated in the mid south. So it was very 


comprehensive. Fires were being fought in the west and many aerial applicators 


supplied that capability to the United States government as contractors. And then you 
had the West Nile Virus fears and those are spread by mosquitoes so aerial applicators 
were eradicating mosquitoes in different parts of the country. So we felt at the time that 
we were guarantors of national security in the absence of a specific threat. 

We were lauded for getting up so quickly by the rest of general aviation. We were 
up before any other form of general aviation which was on that Friday as | mentioned. | 
think by Sunday we were back down. There was a report | think on our website. | can’t 
remember which website it was, I’m trying to peruse my memory but we got a call from 
FAA who had seen information and obtained information from security services which 
was subsequently posted on a website of a major news organization that some of the 
terrorists had been interested in acquiring crop dusters, ostensibly to use them as 
weapons of mass destruction,. Specifically they were looking at planes in Florida. There 
was no, as far as we could tell, eminent threat but they had looked at them and that was 
of course enough given the tremendous time of uncertainty to stop the planes from 
flying. So we were back on the ground for about two days. 

So we then continued our communication and our outreach. As executive 
director | convened our executive committee. Most of these folks are from really small 
rural communities throughout the United States. To their credit they were able to make 
an emotional connection to what happened in New York City, the World Trade Center, 
the Pentagon and Stoney Creek Township in Pennsylvania. So there was an immediate 
rallying around and we made a conscious decision to follow whatever the federal 


government wanted us to do. We were happy to comply. 


At the same time we knew the industry very well. It was hard for us to fathom that these 
could be used as weapons of mass destruction. They had not been hijacked. They had 
never been hijacked as far as we knew. 

The other thing too as we started to gather our thoughts is that these folks are in 
very very small towns, very small communities around the United States so if someone 
from another community comes in who’s an American and wants to suddenly fly AG 
planes, as we also called them, suspicion will be aroused, let alone someone of Middle 
Eastern descent who comes in and suddenly want to fly and you just don't fly them. 
They’re harder to fly than regular planes. You need specialized training. So we started 
getting into these arguments 

We also got into the arguments of what could you spray with a crop duster? 
There was a lot of concern and emotionalism out there in the public and in the media of 
course. Everyone was not sure what could possibly be next. We didn’t want to dismiss 
those attitudes, at the same time we tried to be somewhat dispassionate about it. And 
again we felt that in the absence of an immediate threat these plans were not problems. 
In fact they were going to be helping the country during a very important time in our 
history. So we were adamant about the messages that we communicated. We talked a 
lot with the White House, with the Federal Aviation Administration, many other branches 
of the United States government, various security services, including the FBI. We said 
we'll post whatever you want us to do. Here’s the information. They asked for 
background on all the agricultural aviators that were members. We gave them all the 


information. Within | think about two days after that first ground stop which really was 


the second if you counted the terrorist attacks, we were back up in the air. Our 
messages were getting through. 

And we were asked to appear on national TV. | think | was on three different 
stations, live TV and a couple of taped programs to communicate again some of the 
messages | just went over to make sure that folks understood that these planes were 
important and especially at this important time in our history again in the absence of a 
threat but we were posting at the same time warnings on our website. We were 
communicating actively with our members, making sure that folks were taking care and 
continuing to keep a watchful eye. Again, these rural communities do notice anyone 
coming from out of town but just in case because we could not guarantee at the same 
time that there wasn’t a threat. We felt in our hearts there was not but we could not 
guarantee there wasn’t so we wanted to take care. We wanted to be responsible. 

So we’re back up in the air for | think three more days and | think it was that 
subsequent Friday we have a ground stop. One of the terrorists who didn’t make it onto 
the planes was apprehended. | think it was Moussaoui up in Minnesota. His computer 
was found and he had downloaded some information. They said a manual. We still don’t 
know. | don’t know to this day what that means. None of us is aware of a particular 
manual but that’s what was reported in the media and that’s what we were told. But he 
obviously had access to information on agricultural aviation. So again that was enough 
of a concern. I’m sure there was more going on. 

We tried to inquire in a helpful manner but we knew it was security issues at 
stake so we couldn’t push that too far. So there was obvious concern enough to put us 


under a ground stop is what they call it. So we were back down and | was inundated 


with phone calls from all over the world. | had one meeting with the executive 
committee. This was early on and | think it was about a half hour meeting. | got off the 
phone. I'll never forget this. | had sixty-seven phone messages and they were people 
from media, from Japan, from Europe, from Canada, all major media outlets in the 
United States. It was just frantic, wanting information about the industry, about the 
association, about crop dusting. 

We continued to wade through that. We continued to cooperate with the 
government. We gave them lists of our members; we described the industry to them. 
We spent a lot of time and posted things on our website. The media picked up on that— 
even industry is warning that the crop dusters need to be careful. So we were stopped 
when they found those materials on that computer. It demonstrated an interest. And 
there about four to five thousand planes. It’s a fairly heavily regulated industry but like 
so much of general aviation they’re up and down all the time flying. And many of them 
have to submit flight plans in advance but it was not a very formal process, we fly in 
individual flight rules as opposed to instrument in almost all cases. 

| have actually flown in one. There are very few two-seaters but | flew in a two- 
seater and it’s a very very tough job that these guys have. So we felt that they were 
doing a tremendous service. They’re all very very patriotic. We had a few folks who 
wanted to keep flying. | think some of them were escorted down by the military and 
some of them we convinced not to fly because they were putting themselves at risk by 
flying. 

So we had that third ground stop, second after the attacks and that lasted for a 


couple of more days and again it was back to this communication. | think the FBI to its 


enormous credit as well as local sheriff and police officers went and visited pretty much 
every aerial application operation in the United States and there are probably close to 
2000 nationally. Now they tend to be concentrated at certain areas of the country, the 
Delta region of Mississippi and Arkansas, Texas, the plains states, Midwest, Pacific 
Northwest. But they are indeed pretty much in every state except | think for Vermont. 
Vermont is the only state that doesn’t have aerial applicators, doesn’t allow it, it prohibits 
it. And | don’t think there are very many, if any, in Hawaii or Alaska. But in other states 
it's pretty much have those planes in every one of those states, including a small state 
like Delaware, one wouldn't think, including Virginia, including Maryland. But not like you 
see in some of the other parts of the country. So there’s a lot of planes. They went and 


they visited all of them. 


INTERVIEWER: When you Say aerial application, they visited every person that hada 


plane? 


NARRATOR: Well, I’m using it kind of generically. I’m saying anyone who had a plane 
or anyone who owned an AG aviation business. People who own the businesses tend to 
also fly the planes. In some cases that was not the situation. The association that | was 
executive director of represented the bulk of the industry in terms of business and 
revenues and activity and flying hours. But probably more operators were not members 
of the association, interestingly enough. So we couldn't say that we knew everybody 
and that made it probably a little bit more difficult. But again to their credit | think it was 


within a couple of days they recognized the tremendous pressure. | believe the White 


House was very empathetic, again a very uncertain time, so they couldn't take an 
unnecessary risk but | think there was a lot of support to get us back up in the air. | think 
the three ground stops, the terror attacks and the two that followed totaled about four 
and a half days. 

So we got back up in the air. There were some calls for increased regulation but 
people didn’t really know the business too well and you were able to communicate very 
proactively that we were regulated by FAA, that we were regulated by state 
environmental and federal environmental agencies and that we felt there really wasn’t a 
need and now is not the time to be talking about regulation when we had to be spraying. 

So after all of that we were able to withstand any further regulation. But what we 
did do and continue to do was to communicate the need for people to keep their planes 
safe, to install hidden ignition switches, to disable batteries when the planes weren't in 
use, to park heavy equipment in front of them, to install new lighting, to install new 
security systems, to work with their neighbors, to communicate with their local police, 
and that seemed to work quite well. And thankfully they were never used at any time as 


a weapon of mass destruction but | think to this day they continue to stay vigilant. 


INTERVIEWER: You said that it would take special training. Where are they trained? 


Does a place that teaches aviation teach that? 


NARRATOR: Yes Judy there are special schools. There are training schools for 
agricultural aviation, planes and pilots around the country in different regions and they 


have to go through that training. Many of them have a general aviation license to begin 
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with and they have to get what’s called a Part 137 License from the Federal Aviation 
Administration to actually fly in a commercial plane and they have to get a Pesticide 
Applicator License from their state environmental or agricultural department in order to 
be able to spread. 

And then there’s various training sessions, safety courses that’s offered by the 
association and others throughout one’s career, throughout the year and precision 
application training also takes place in different parts of the country and pretty much 


every year. 


INTERVIEWER: So they never really found any connection other than the one manual 


or whatever it was that had been downloaded? 


NARRATOR: That’s correct. The manual and the interest by some of the terrorists in 
purchasing a plane. Apparently they had talked to an operator in Florida and had visited 
him several times and | think they had tried to obtain a government loan through the 
United States Department of Agriculture to buy one. They were unsuccessful in taking a 
loan but they did visit the operator several times on a number of occasions. So it was a 
concern. There clearly was interest but that didn’t manifest itself as far as we could tell 
and as history has demonstrated into a specific or an eminent threat. 

It was an incredible time obviously for the country. Someone like myself who was 
very concerned about what had happened, many of us were able to put that energy into 
helping these people because we felt we were really helping the country during a very 


difficult time and the President had said the business of the country goes on and we 


really took that to heart. When he had his first news conference after 9/11, | think it was 
in October, we were in San Diego at our semi-annual board meeting, and he mentioned 
crop dusters | think seven times in his press conference and didn’t mention any other 
industry so my guys were bouncing off of walls. They weren’t sure whether to be excited 
or downtrodden but he was basically saying look, keep an eye out, be careful so we 
took all of that to heart. We were quite the focus and we participated in various industry 
groups after that to share information on security. We kept in touch with the FBI and the 
Federal Aviation Administration and various USDA, Department of Agriculture, and the 
White House just to make sure that we were still doing what we needed to be doing and 
they would share any additional information with us and we continued to share 
information. It was a crisis but it ended up being an opportunity for us to educate 
people. And now the industry has kind of gone back to being | think what it prefers and 
that’s a relatively quiet industry, still operating in many parts of the country. 

I'm no longer with the association. | actually left in spring of 2002. | had been 
there not quite three years. But they continue on and they continue to be successful in 
many ways. They’ve moved on | think to confront other issues but they still have to from 
time to time post notices to remind people to be very careful. 

But it was such a unique time. And when | joined the organization | had to apply 
over a lengthy period of time to obtain the position. One of the things they asked me to 
do was to develop a potential crisis scenario. And | developed something, nothing to do 
with terror but | did something on genetically modified organisms getting into spraying 
equipment and then becoming a problem for fields. | had communications training at 


various public relations firms so | was comfortable with developing some kind of a crisis 
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response but never did we think that we would ever have to use the small organization 


on Capitol Hill in a little townhouse that’s suddenly become this focus. 


INTERVIEWER: So did they ever figure out what they thought they might want to use it 


for? 


NARRATOR: That’s a good question. It’s an interesting question because there was 
speculation at first and I’m not sure how scientific it was that they could use it to spray 
various poisons but the way the sprayers are calibrated it wouldn’t be conducive to that. 
They are too wide open to get the fine spray that we think would be required for some of 
these poisons. 

The other thing is these poisons would if they were high up in the air which these 
planes are initially and if they spray from high distances over a city presumably the 
poisons would likely dissipate or evaporate. The planes are designed to fly four to ten 
feet over a crop canopy. That’s what they do best. Now they do fight fires but for that 
they use like a chute instead of spraying equipment and they drop fire retardant. That’s 
probably the equivalent of maybe a very very large house that they could actually cover 
with this fire retardant. 

So we really were not convinced that that was ever a threat. There was 
discussion that maybe they could put gasoline in the hopper. They had these hoppers 
that are of the cockpit. That’s where the spraying substances are unloaded 
into. They range anywhere from 300 to 800 gallons. Most of them hold about 200 


gallons worth of gasoline. Somebody speculated maybe they could fill that with gasoline 
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and fly one of those planes into a building. Why would you use a crop duster when 
they’re in rural areas. Most of them could only fly about 200 miles at a time and then 
you have to refuel. It just didn’t seem to be tenable and we realized that there were tens 
and tens of thousands of other general aviation planes that are larger so why they look 
at a crop duster. 

Then we started speculating that maybe it was because of the syndrome of the 
infamous film North by Northwest where you saw the crop duster coming down chasing 
Cary Grant. We thought maybe that had fueled people’s concerns. And there was a little 
hysteria extending from that kind of a perception of how they could be used as possible 
weapons. But we never really were sure what they could have been used for. 

Having read subsequently about some of the things that the terrorists were 
looking at, there was something | had read that suggested that in the Middle East that 
they had looked at those planes and that they may have tested them for spraying but 
that’s about all that | have ever really seen. And periodically you see a little mention of 
them in books that reflect back on a lot of it. It doesn’t seem to be really the threat that 


maybe was initially feared it could be. 


INTERVIEWER: Very interesting. Anything else you'd like to add? It’s a unique 


perspective. I’m glad we got this down on tape. 


NARRATOR: Thank you. Just to say that it was remarkable how everybody pulled 
together in the industry with very few exceptions. People understood what the country 


was facing, understood what the applicator’s roles were at that time, that we had to 
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strike this balance. We didn’t want to pose a threat. We also didn’t want to appear 
insensitive to what had happened but we had these people to represent and we just 
truly believed that we were doing the right thing. And the message eventually got out 
that we were actually helping people. We were helping the economy and we were 
protecting society. So it was an incredible experience to go through because we didn’t 
really know at first but we had a good strong feeling that this didn’t make sense. They 
couldn't really be used as weapons of mass destruction but we had to go through this 
process. So | think that was quite a lesson to have experienced and gone through. You 


just felt like you were helping people in the end and that was a good thing. 


INTERVIEWER: Sure. Thank you very much. 


NARRATOR: You're welcome. | appreciated the opportunity. 
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INTERVIEWER: I’m Joe Johnson with the Arlington Central Library Virginia Room and 
it's an Oral History Project on September 11" and the experiences of Arlingtonians. | 
have with me Paul Chandler. 


Paul, were you an Arlington resident at the time? 


NARRATOR: Absolutely. | lived in Arlington for several years and at the time | was 


living on Washington Boulevard, somewhat close to the East Falls Church Metro stop. 


INTERVIEWER: It will be interesting to hear about your experience on that day and 


just what you recall, how your day went. 


NARRATOR: Thinking back to that day. If you look at some of the reports, some of the 


documentaries everyone always talks it’s just a gorgeous day. | don’t know if | 


remember it as much that way. For me it was just kind of a typical day. | was working on 
Capitol Hill at the time, was with a member of Congress from Indiana. Typically I’m one 
of the first in the office and it was the same thing. | was in the office. My first memory of 
knowing that something was going on, I’m a glutton for news. | read a lot of news in the 
morning and | was reading one of my e-mails that had listed some of the headlines of 
what’s going on in the day and there was a note, just a very small sidebar, two lines, 
saying that there was a fire at the World Trade Center which peaked my interest clearly 
and knowing that a good friend of mine from home (I grew up in Connecticut) his father 
worked in the Trade Center. A good friend of mine from college worked there and 
several other friends were up in New York. So like I’m sure most other people as soon 
as they found something was going on—| had just shot off a couple of quick messages 
to people that | Knew just saying, “Hey, Rob’s father works there. You might want to 
keep track of this story,” or just to see if my friends who worked down on Wall Street 
knew what was going on and thought that it was kind of peculiar. 

Then of course the news reports started coming in so all of us in the office—it 
was a small office, ten or so, were just kind of sitting and staring at the TV in 
wonderment and trying to figure out exactly how it had happened and what was 
happening. It was kind of odd. It was almost like | picked up this sense that something 
was totally not right and in some respects all of a sudden started getting very nervous. 
We kept watching and some people were trying to go about their business. | remember 
the Congressman and chief of staff and scheduler were just having a meeting talking 
about some visit to northwest Indiana and just completely normal. | don’t know. It was 


as if there was no realization that there was anything going on. 


And then the news reports changed a little bit. There started to be some reports, 
a lot of false reports that morning. | guess CNN had reported that there were explosions 
by the State Department. And then someone reported oh there are fires on the Mall. So 
there was a lot of weird—and of course we all know what happened but no one fora 
good hour | would say, it seemed to me at least, really understood exactly what was 
going on. And as it became clearer that something was going on over at the Pentagon 
myself and several others in the office just thought that it was time to get out of there 
because the Capitol seemed like it was not necessarily a safe place to be at that time. 

Because | was a press secretary | had regular contact with folks in northwest 
Indiana and the local papers back home and | talked to them on the cell phone all the 
time so | wanted to get out of there. The chief of staff kind of fought me on it which led 
to a falling out between the two of us a little bit. But eventually they decided that the call 
for evacuation was probably smart so we all left. So many people from Capitol Hill live 
all over the area so what do you do? You get in your car and all the roads are just stop 
dead. There was a girl in our office who actually lived on Independence Avenue and a 
group of about four or five of us walked to her place at maybe 11" or 12" Independence 
and just turned on the TV and that was where we stayed for several hours, just 
watching in horror and just trying to comprehend exactly what was going on. 

Several months before that day | had started dating someone, now my wife, and 
we had started getting maybe a little serious in early September. She and | had been in 
contact via e-mail and she lived on Capitol Hill, didn’t really feel like she wanted to go 
back to her apartment which was a one bedroom studio. So basically | told her where 


this co-worker of mine lived and she met us there as did some other folks who we were 
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with. They had family and/or friends in the area who just kind of popped in. And that was 
where we stayed for several hours until it seemed like there was an all-clear sign, so to 
speak. 

My wife April, a friend of hers, her friend Lane, we met at a bar on Capitol Hill 
because still the roads were clogged. There wasn't really a good understanding of what 
we should be doing next. So we went in there and sat down next to some reporter who 
was watching and kind of reporting based on what he was seeing on the television. 
Chatted with him for a while and somewhat later in the day just decided it’s time for us 
to go back home. My car which was in one of the House of Rep parking lots, just got it 
out, talked to the Capitol police officers there and drove home. 

Now because | was on Washington Boulevard we were driving down 395, went 
right by the Pentagon which was completely and totally engulfed in flames and it’s one 
of those images that you’re never going to forget. You drive by the building and | still 
drive by it probably two or three times a week going downtown and it’s just unbelievable 
that it happened. It’s unbelievable that they rebuilt it as quick as they have. But it’s just 
unbelievable that it happened. 

So by the time we made it back to Arlington and had a good pow-wow with the 
folks that | was living with at the time, really hours and hours of just trying to make 


sense of it which a lot of people are still doing to this day. 


INTERVIEWER: You drove by the Pentagon. Your view of the Pentagon was from 


395? 


NARRATOR: From 395. If | remember correctly they had closed the Washington 
Boulevard exit which | normally would have taken so we had to drive a little bit farther 
down to the Glebe Road exit. The flames and the smoke were still billowing out. It was 


all billowing out of the building and you could see everything quite clearly from the road. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you recall more or less the hour of the day? 


NARRATOR: It was pretty late by this time. | would guess it could have been seven or 
eight o’clock at night. It was very late. At that point there was no one on the roads, By 
the time we had left the Hill. We really just kind of sheltered in place, as | say, on Capitol 
Hill for a long time and then by the time we left | think most people were probably doing 


what we were which was just huddled around a TV somewhere. 


INTERVIEWER: And you were press secretary? Were you getting any calls from 


constituents? 


NARRATOR: Not particularly. | had called a couple of the folks back home in the 
northwest Indiana area and talked to them briefly and they had talked to the 
Congressman but they had bigger fish to fry that day. Eventually they would want to talk 
to the Congressman but it was really as a newsperson they were more concerned with 
making sense of what was going on and how they as reporters were going to report the 


news. So | did have some contact with them. 


INTERVIEWER: In the course of the morning were you aware of the crash at the 
Pentagon right away after it happened? Did that change the complexion of the situation 


as you perceived it? 


NARRATOR: It’s hard for me to really remember when the crash of the Pentagon 
became confirmed. | think that was fairly late in the day. When you think about the 
timing of the attacks, when you think that the first plane was around 8:30 in New York. It 
seems to me, my recollection of it is that it wasn’t until fairly late in the morning, maybe 
at least 9:30 or 10:00 that people finally had figured out where everything had happened 
in D.C. and that it was the Pentagon indeed that had been hit and nothing on the Mall 
and not the State Department. 

The reporting that day was so difficult. The folks on CNN, the folks on Fox News, 
the folks on MSNBC, it was so difficult | think for them to really comprehend what was 
happening because you had so many things going on at once. 

And then there was of course the other concern that there were more planes out 
there as they were starting to be grounded but there were more planes out there and so 
there was more concern that something else was headed this way which to this day and 
certainly we know what happened in Pennsylvania but to this day | have this gut feeling 
that it was going towards the Capitol. | Know that the White House has been mentioned 
several times but the Capitol from the air | would think would make a more inviting 
target because it’s a lot easier to see and the White House is very low to the ground. 


But you never know. That's something we'll never know. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you have any other recollections you want to share with us or is 


that your main memory of the day. 


NARRATOR: | think those are my main memories of the day. It’s such an amazing 
watershed moment. It changed so many people's lives. | don’t know. | wish that some of 
my memories were clearer from the day. | remember certain things. | can remember just 
kind of weird absurd facts that because all of us were sheltered in the place at this one 
house and they didn’t really have any food. We ended up stopping at this little market 
for hotdogs and grilled out in the backyard. Just very small things. You know how you 
can remember just very minute details. 

But then if you think back about the days subsequent to the attacks it’s very 


weird how some things have faded already. 


INTERVIEWER: When you got back home in kind of the western part of the county of 
Arlington what was it like? Do you pass by any commercial concerns for example? 


Were they open? 


NARRATOR: | think it was late enough in the day that a lot of places, it seemed to me 
like a lot of places were closed. Part of my recollection from the drive back too consists 
of after seeing the Pentagon in flames not being able to think about much else. My wife 
was in the car with me. | had to drive so | couldn’t really crane my neck at it as much but 
she was transfixed on it as we drove past it. It’s one of those things that the entire car 


ride | think both of us were just saying to each other like how could this happen? What 


happened today? It just was so shocking to think that all of that could have occurred. | 
remember that there really was, it was almost like a daze for several hours afterwards 


and not really comprehending what had occurred. 


INTERVIEWER: Paul, thank you for coming in and sharing those recollections with us. 


They will be part of our collection on this and we really appreciate your cooperation. 


NARRATOR: It’s a pleasure. Thanks so much. 
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PLACE: Police Department 


INTERVIEWER: This is Tuesday, August 15, 2006, and we are at the Police 
Department with Lieutenant Jim Daly. Lieutenant Daly is being interviewed as part of 
the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary of 
September 11, 2001. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. Will you just tell us where you 


were and what you were doing on that day. 


NARRATOR: In fact on September 11" | had taken the day off to play golf. The day 
before | got a phone call from a friend of mine who wanted to play golf on Tuesday, 
September 11". | went to my boss who was Deputy Chief Steve Holl and he was going 
to be in Richmond and another of my coworkers, Captain Jay Farr, was out of town so 
he said go ahead, just be available for call back if anything does happen. 

At the time | was the supervisor for the Information Management Unit which 


included the media office. | was one of the media officers for the police department. 


Shortly after | guess 9:00 a.m. | get a page from one of my PIOs who indicated for me 
to turn on the news because two planes or a plane had just hit the World Trade Center. 
At that point | turned on the news and | started getting dressed figuring my golf date was 
cancelled. As | finished getting dressed | get a second page that said the Pentagon had 
just been hit and | should start into the station. 

| live in Ashburn, Virginia, which on a normal day is about a thirty-five minute ride 
from my home to the station. On that particular day it was eighteen minutes from the 
time | left the house until the time | was at the Pentagon. | vividly remember traveling 
down the Dulles Toll Road there was a state trooper probably a half mile, quarter mile in 
front of me and an unmarked law enforcement vehicle about a quarter mile behind me. 
The space and the distance between the three vehicles never changed while we sped 
into Arlington that day. The one in front me, the state trooper went to the Pentagon, the 
vehicle behind me | don’t know where he went. 

| arrived at the Pentagon and arrived at the command post where | met up with 
Lieutenant Bob Medairus and started working on some of the media details, maintaining 
contact with one of my PIOs back at the station. About forty-five minutes later Deputy 
Chief Steve Holl arrived and directed me to take over the staging area, to establish the 
staging area at Fire Station 5 for incoming law enforcement throughout the area. | went 
over there with members of our attack unit and several other officers and started to 
establish a staging are at the fire station and in the park that is adjacent to the fire 
station. Within a half hour other jurisdictions started to arrive and that’s where we 
started to funnel them through. There were over 100 officers there within an hour from 


different jurisdictions. 


At some point Bob Medairus and | sat down and looked at all the traffic posts 
around the Pentagon and | believe we counted somewhere in the neighborhood of 
about 60 traffic posts that had been established and at that point we decided we needed 
to bring it down and | think we went to somewhere in the neighborhood of 30 traffic 
posts and then started putting officers on those traffic posts and starting to make the 
relief of officers going two to three hours where they would be out on post and then a 
relief would come in. 

That first day one thing that | will always remember is when | was at the 
command post. | looked over, we were on the ramp from 395 down to Washington 
Boulevard and | looked over to South George Street and if there was ever an image of 
Armageddon that was it because all | saw were hundreds and hundreds of people 
walking with nowhere to go. These were civilians, they were military, but there was no 
one telling them where to go, just a block of humanity going down George Street. 

That day lasted as we started getting Alexandria PD coming in, the sheriff's 
offices coming in to assist. | was there at Fire Station 5 until about 9:00 a.m. the 
following morning and spent the entire night at the staging area, bringing in, making 
sure that we had the post covered. Our original posting was on the big chalkboard they 
had there where we put on the post and who was going and then slowly it morphed into 
something more technical where we were looking at. But in the beginning there wasn’t a 
lot of materials or resources, we just used what we had to make sure that we managed 
what we did have. 

| went home that morning, got about four hours sleep and came back and was 


directed to the Joint Operations Center on Ft. Myer, worked there for a few hours and 


then was brought back to the staging area. At that point we decided the staging area 
would be supervised on twelve hour shifts. | was teamed up with Lieutenant Bryan 
Burke. We worked basically from noon to midnight but our day, we were usually there 
by 10:30 or 11:00 in the morning and didn’t leave until 2:00 or 3:00 the following 
morning. 

And then there was Paul Larson and John McCarthy working from 6:00 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. at the staging area and Bob Medairus working from 6:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. so 
it was covered throughout for every day that we were down there. 

| remember after we set up and sent out some of the visiting officers to man the 
traffic, | was going out and making sure they were on their posts and something that will 
remain with me is a young lady came up to me, looked very distraught. | asked her if 
she was okay and she said no, she wasn’t and she pointed to the Pentagon, to the hole 
in the Pentagon. She indicated that she had lost her entire office. She was a Marine 
working in the office. She had left the office about four or five minutes prior to the plane 
hitting to deliver mail to another portion of the Pentagon and as she was walking down 
the corridor she felt the heat of the explosion and everyone in her office had been killed. 
| remember she was from Chicago and because flights had been cancelled and they 
couldn't bring flights in family members were unable to get to her. | directed her to our 
DHS who then spoke with the military and the military had already been working with 
her. But that was one of the stories that hits home with you. 

Another one is my roommate, | graduated from the Virginia Military Institute, was 
formerly military before becoming a police officer. He had arrived, was stationed at the 


Pentagon, arrived on September 10", was his first day. He was in meetings on 


September 11" and we had planned to meet for lunch. | had had no contact with him for 
the first four days and then finally we made contact with each other and we had lunch 
out in the parking lot of the Pentagon where they had all the restaurants and where the 
food setups are. That was an interesting set of circumstances. 

The thing | remember is the support from all the other jurisdictions and support 
from the citizens. | guess | had been in about twelve years at that time and had not seen 
that type of support even from the citizens in Arlington. | guess there is sometimes that 
expectation that you’re going to be there. But the outpouring of support that occurred | 
didn’t see prior and really hadn't seen since but it was there for a while. 

We closed the staging area by week two. It was the second Saturday we closed 
the staging area and we went ahead and volunteered to work in the rubble pile where 
they were taking the debris and everything from the Pentagon over to the north lot and 
they put it in piles and then the men and women of the police department and the FBI 
and other federal agencies would go through that pile, separating confidential, any 
paperwork, pieces of window because they had special film on the window, personal 
belongings and body parts and that’s what that job was to do. 

| remember going home after that day and my wife coming up and asking me 
how did things go. | said, “Well, | found a femur bone and found a bunch of other 
personal belongings. You look at and that’s people’s lives there. | remember my son 
coming up because | had just put him to bed, he was five and he walks, he was real 
quiet and he heard the word bones and he said, “Daddy, are there bones in that plane?” 


| said, “There were chickens, chicken bones in that plane.” 


He looks at me with a real quizzical look, this is a five year old and he goes, 


“There were chickens on that plane?” 


INTERVIEWER: No dummy. [laughter] 


NARRATOR: He just gave me that look. 

| remember my wife brought him by in the staging area one day and he looked 
and he knew. He looked at the building and she said that when they drove by the 
Pentagon he said, “That’s the building the plane went into.” And this is a five year old. 
How much they really see and they understand. 

Those are some of the biggest memories. | remember the false alarms. | 
remember a report that a plane went down on Route 1 and there were reports that a 
plane went down at Camp David. Seeing the fighter jets over, flying sonic boom over us 
and heading toward Pennsylvania. | remember those sounds. You don't forget the 
sights and the smells that you experienced during those two weeks. You smell jet fuel 
and it comes back to what you remember seeing those days. 

| remember about day two or three, shortly after Dulles Airport had opened back 
up, that there was a scare that there was a terrorist on one of the planes there and there 
was a big scare and everybody just—you could see the tension just went through the 
roof at that time. 

And just the people, the officers coming from all over. Greenbelt Police 
Department. They only have thirty officers but they were giving us ten a day. Those are 


the types of things you really remember. 


You hope that it doesn’t happen again and you plan that if it does happen and 
you train that it does happen that you can respond and do the right thing and be able to 
support the county in any way. Hopefully I’m wrong but it’s not a matter of if it's going to 
occur but when it occurs and | think the department especially under the leadership of 
Steve Hall has really made great strides. 

I've had the opportunity, | was part of a team that went down to New Orleans last 
year and to be able to see how other agencies handle emergencies we are light years 
ahead of a lot of agencies and a lot of jurisdictions and cities and towns and Steve Holl 
made that happen. If something does happen | think the citizens of this county should 
be confident that the police department and the fire department will handle it the way it 


should be handled. 


INTERVIEWER: So what would you say were the lessons learned from this. | know in 
many ways you did have these connections. I’ve heard from other people so that was a 


plus. 


NARRATOR: The way | look at it the area, if you take D.C., Arlington, Alexandria, 
Fairfax, Loudon, Prince William, in some parts of the country that could be just one city. 
But with us it’s a lot of different jurisdictions and a lot of different police departments and 
fire departments that on an annual basis, monthly basis, we work events with them, we 
work incidents. We use the same academies with each other and training facilities and 
we are able to reach out and not say to the person, “Captain, | need your help,” but it’s 


“John,” because we had that personal contact where we can go and be able to talk to 


them and they know who we are, we know who they are and we can pick it up and if 
you look at just about any lieutenant or above’s cell phone we have telephone numbers 
of guys throughout the region. If | need something | know to call so and so in Fairfax or 
Alexandria or wherever and | think that is a big thing. And if its something that occurred 
in Alexandria it would be the same way. The reaching out to your partners in the area is 
one of the biggest pluses that we have. 

One of the things | saw down in New Orleans was there wasn't that. There was 
battles between jurisdictional lines. There were rock walls put up between jurisdictional 


lines to keep other people out of their jurisdiction. That’s completely foreign to this area. 


INTERVIEWER: You talk about working the scene and having to go through the facts 
and so forth. What about post-traumatic for some of the officers. Certainly that wasn’t 


particularly what you were trained for specifically. 


NARRATOR: | think that our EAP [Employee Assistance Program] did an outstanding 
job. At the time they still had lots to learn but they were down at the scene in the 
beginning. They were with us, they were coming to the staging area, making sure if we 
needed something, they were there to help us. Some officers had gone to speak with 
them. We don't have a lot of officers leaving but we have had a couple who have left 
because of what they saw, their experience. The one thing | think that has helped me is 
the support that’s been given throughout, with other agencies, within this agency, but 
also my military background. | was military prior to coming to Arlington and the idea that 


| have a very supportive wife and two kids. They’re always there helping me out. 


There are times, like | said earlier, when you smell something or you see 
something you bring it back and it seems like every time | drive by the Pentagon and it’s 
not when I’m by myself but when I’m with someone who wasn't there, they'll talk about, 
you know, where did it happen, that brings out the memory. It’s one of those things that 
you wish never had happened but you’re proud that you were there to support and 


serve. 


INTERVIEWER: You mentioned a lot of actually things but is there one specific thing if 


you can think of that whole day that reminds you of that whole day? 


NARRATOR: It was a beautiful day. It was a gorgeous, blue sky, crisp day and broken 
when the aircraft hit the building and the smoke that came off the Pentagon for hours 
and hours and then seeing the Pentagon glowing at night and having been military 
seeing the Pentagon, the fortress, the citadel of our military power burning, that is one 
of the images that’s burned, that will always be there. To turn that corner and look at the 
smoke and after we put people out, to go out at two o'clock or three o'clock in the 
morning that first night and seeing it glow, like | said, that will always be one of my 


memories. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for participating. 


NARRATOR: You're welcome. 
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INTERVIEWER: This is August 2™ and we're at Arlington Central Library talking with 
Elizabeth Davis as part of the library’s Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth 
anniversary of September 11, 2001. The interviewer in Diane Gates, librarian in the 


Virginia Room. Could you tell me what you remember about September 11, 2001? 


NARRATOR: It was a really beautiful late summer day, blue sky, everything was 
wonderful. | was about to go on vacation so | got a late start that day. | was surfing on 
the Internet at home. One of the websites | hit was the Washington Post website and 
they had a bit about a plane hitting the World Trade Center in New York, the first plane. 
I'm a technological person. This is something | hadn't seen before. They had a bit of 


video on their front page. | saw that and it was shocking but | figured it was something 


small like a commuter plane where the pilot that had a heart attack or something like 
that and | didn’t think a whole lot about it. But while | was sitting in my spare room | 
heard a boom overhead and | figured that was just a sonic boom. 

So | finished what | was doing, got in the car to drive to work. | was driving up 
Walter Reed Drive, across Columbia Pike where it turns into Filmore Street, up towards 
Route 50, that’s the way | normally go to work. The traffic was absolutely stopped and it 
was a weird time of day for this. | couldn’t tell what was going on. | had been listening to 
a book on tape. | was about to go to Germany so | was listening to some German 
lessons. Couldn't figure out what was going on and the German tapes weren't helping 
me so | stopped it and turned on the radio and that’s when | heard that a plane had hit 
the Pentagon. 

| really didn’t know what to do. | had my cell phone with me so | tried to call the 
office and | couldn’t get anyone. | couldn’t really get through the traffic because like | 
said it was totally stopped and | decided the best thing was try and come home. So | 
was making left turns and right turns through all the little neighborhoods and the one 
thing that struck me is that you could tell who had heard the news and who had not 
because there were people out strolling, looking absolutely shell shocked or bereft and 
there were other people who were just smiling and walking their dogs. So that was very 


clear. 


| came home finally, it took a long time. When | turned onto Columbia Pike | saw 
the smoke from the Pentagon. And even though | had heard it on the radio that was the 


first time it was real to me. 


INTERVIEWER: Where on Columbia Pike were you? 


NARRATOR: Columbia Pike and Filmore. That’s over by the Cinema and Draft House. 
| got home, turned on the TV of course and they had all kinds of rumors going on. There 
was a rumor that there had been a car bomb over by the State Department in D.C., a lot 
of things like that. | listened to the TV for a while and | really couldn’t deal with all the 
noise and the news and nobody was certain so | turned it off and went outside. 

Our neighborhood is very friendly people but nobody ever seems to talk to 
anybody else. But on that day everybody was outside of their house. So | was talking to 
my neighbors and they didn’t know anything and they were asking me and | didn’t know 
anything. So we ended up having a kind of a barbecue. Nobody really wanted to be 
alone. Everybody pulled a little bit of something out of their refrigerator and just 


gathered together. 


INTERVIEWER: It was just impromptu. 


NARRATOR: Totally impromptu. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you develop relationships with your neighbors after that? 


NARRATOR: Not so much, a little bit. 


INTERVIEWER: Were you able to reach your employer? 


NARRATOR: | finally got through and had voice mail. | found out later that the 
company had decided to send everybody home which as we figured out later was a 


really bad idea because everybody was on the road instead of someplace safe. 


INTERVIEWER: Was this an Arlington company? 


NARRATOR: Yeah, in Rosslyn. | had friends who worked in D.C. | had one friend who 
worked in the Pentagon and she happened to be working on the side of the building 
away from where the plane hit. She lived in D.C. so she had to walk away from the 


Pentagon and walk into D.C., sort of against the traffic, to try and get home. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you remember how long after that initial impact did you see the 
smoke? Did you see the smoke in the area for the rest of that day and maybe the 


following day? 


NARRATOR: The fire went on for a long time is the way | remember it so there was 
smoke there for a long time. From the first boom that | heard to when | actually knew 
that something was going on might have been a half hour or forty-five minutes because 
| was just oblivious. | had my own plans and | had things to do. So all of a sudden it kind 
of hit reality. 

There is a place, if you go from the northwest side of 395 down to the southeast 
side of 395 (it’s sort of on an angle) over by Pentagon Mall, if you’re over in that 
neighborhood there’s sort of a park that overlooks the Pentagon. And probably not the 
first night, the next night or two, maybe Thursday night, maybe Friday night, | drove over 
there. A lot of people were over there and you could still see the fire at that point but you 


could also see the great big flag that they draped. 


INTERVIEWER: So you actually went to see that flag. 


NARRATOR: Yeah, and I brought a candle; a lot of people had brought candles. It was 


a windy evening, very hard to keep the candles lit. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you take pictures of the flag or the destruction of the Pentagon? 


NARRATOR: Didn't occur to me to take pictures. There was a news camera, | assume 
it was TV, there and | can remember thinking it would be appropriate maybe to sing a 
hymn because | sort of felt like it but | also felt like I'd be performing for the camera 


which | didn’t want to do. 


INTERVIEWER: Anything else you want to say? 


NARRATOR: Something funny. TV, all the normal scheduling had totally gone off the 
air and everything was news and then the TV stations were starting to get back in shape 
but they really didn’t want to show stuff and so the first thing | can remember being non- 
news, they put some movies on. And the movies that they chose was very weird. Three 
or four different stations did this. They were rock and roll biographies. So they did The 
Buddy Holly story, and they did La Bamba which was kind of weird on its own, and they 


did Great Balls of Fire. 


INTERVIEWER: | wonder if they were trying to do things that were, | don’t know. 


NARRATOR: Well, anything funny would have seemed totally wrong so that let’s out 


the comedies and any kind of action-adventure would have seemed totally wrong. So | 


guess biography was where they started from. 


INTERVIEWER: They started with The Buddy Holly story, someone who died ina 


plane crash. Don’t know if that was one of the best choices. 


NARRATOR: Somehow | think the music actually helps. It was very familiar music, 
everybody know the music. It was something you could of turn off your brain and let go 


of some of your urgency. 


INTERVIEWER: When your neighbors had the cookout or got together to eat did 
people seem just quiet and somber. Was anyone crying? Were there people their who 


knew or wondered if they had a friend that was— 


NARRATOR: There were a lot of people who knew somebody. | don’t think | knew 
anybody who knew anybody who had been hurt but there a lot of people who worked in 
the Pentagon or knew somebody who worked in the Pentagon. Even more than that 
there were people who knew somebody in New York. And at that point of course we 
didn’t know what was going on. You had no idea of head count. And the phones were 
so busy it was very hard to get through to people. So there was a lot of “I don’t know if 
this person is okay” going on. 

But the one thing | noticed for the next, might have been two or three weeks, if 
you remember they had shut down every single plane everyplace, nothing was flying. 


So we'd be standing outside and you'd hear a plane go overhead and everybody 


stopped and everybody sort of cocked their head and just listened and you could tell 
they were thinking is this us or is this them and that wasn’t just the first day or so, that 


was two or three weeks. 


INTERVIEWER: Also because National Airport was closed. The air traffic and the air 
noise you just didn’t hear for a while after that. 
How soon after that morning did you get back on your computer to go on the 


Internet? 


NARRATOR: That’s a good question. | imagine when | came home | did the TV first 
and after the TV | went back to the Internet but I’m not absolutely certain on that. That’s 
not a strong memory. 

The one thing that caused a lot of changed plans was that | wasn’t going to be 
flying to Europe anytime soon because the flights had all been shut down. So among all 
of the global horrendous problems | had this small personal problem of what’s going to 
happen with my flight and are they going to pay me back, how can | change it and 


what’s going on. 


INTERVIEWER: How soon after September 11 were you scheduled to travel? 


NARRATOR: Monday, six days away. 


INTERVIEWER: What happened? 


NARRATOR: We had purchased the tickets through a travel agent and the travel 


agent dealt with the airline and got our money back and we made the trip the next year. 


INTERVIEWER: Without any penalties or anything? 


NARRATOR: Not that | remember. It wasn’t the sort of thing wnere—customer service 


they wouldn't have wanted to charge penalties anyway. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you cancel your trip because of fear of flying? 


NARRATOR: We had to make the decision before Monday. Who knew if we’re going 
to be able to. | didn’t feel comfortable flying to a foreign country at that point. All the 
news reports and anything you could find on the Internet said the whole world was 
grieving with us. But that didn’t mean that there wasn’t some nut somewhere who 
decided boy they did a good job, let’s take out a couple more. So | just didn’t feel 


comfortable. 


The trip had been planned with my father and what we ended up doing was 
driving down to my aunt’s house and spending a long weekend with them down in North 


Carolina. 


INTERVIEWER: That's interesting. And how soon after that did you actually make the 


trip? 


NARRATOR: It was the beginning of October so the whole thing was put off for about 


three weeks. Then the trip to Europe we made in May of 2002. 


INTERVIEWER: When you took your trip did you fly out of National or Dulles? 


NARRATOR: We always had planned flying out of Dulles but | don’t think National was 


open at that point. 


INTERVIEWER: Because | made a trip out of National shortly after National reopened 
and it was very interesting because it was quiet and you didn’t have the long lines and 

the long waits. | was going to the same workshop in Chicago as someone from Fairfax 
County Library system. She flew out of Dulles and she said she needed the entire 


ninety minutes, two hours or whatever to get through security and everything. | didn’t 
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have a long wait at my gate because there were only a few people actually flying out of 


National Airport at that time. 


NARRATOR: _ | actually had the same experience as your friend’s. There was a huge 


line but Dulles is never good but it was particularly bad that day. 


INTERVIEWER: Anything else you'd like to share with us? This has been good, we 
really appreciate your coming in. The neighborhood aspect is a very good point, people 


came together. | had that same feeling. | did not want to be alone. 


NARRATOR: | remember what | brought over was an ice cream pie that | made. | had 


a cooking class a week or so before, Sur La Table did pie crusts and pies. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you notice that people actually ate? 


NARRATOR: Kind of put food on their plates, maybe a nibble or two, but no we didn’t 
really have much of a meal. We wanted to give things. That was the other thing. You 
had collection centers like the Salvation Army and a couple of churches in the area and 
you really wanted to donate things that could help the people working at the Pentagon 
or help the people working in New York. People were much more generous than 


anybody had room to store. And one of the things people really wanted to do was to 
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bake cookies or to bake a casserole or make something to give and all the donations 
rules said they couldn’t accept that kind of thing which | think is so sad. | can kind of 


understand because of course we had anthrax that fall and that killed all of that. 


INTERVIEWER: Even without anthrax you also had the issue of liability. 


NARRATOR: Liability and this, that and the other. But giving money, even though that 
was the practical thing it didn’t feel good. | wanted to make something. | wanted to 
spend my time. | wanted to make an effort and have that help somebody. It was difficult 


but there really wasn’t much | personally could do. 


INTERVIEWER: Was their talk in your neighborhood about a blood drive or anything? 


NARRATOR: I’m sure | would have given blood but | always do it at the Fairfax Center. 


Mad Cow had already decimated the number of people who could donate blood 


because a lot of blood donation comes from either military or military families which 


means a lot of them are stationed in Europe. If you’ve been there for, | forget, more than 


two months or something you couldn't donate blood because of Mad Cow. 


INTERVIEWER: That’s an interesting thing | hadn't thought about. 
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NARRATOR: And of course the military and the military families by their nature, by 
their choices tend to be the people who really want to do something. So once again it 


would have to be something else. 


INTERVIEWER: Anything else you want to add? This has been great and | must tell 


you you’re my first interview. [Laughter] 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Thursday, August 24, 2006 and we are here at the Central 
Library with Gabriella Dominguez who is being interviewed as part of the library’s 9/11 
Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. 
The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. 

Gabriella, your story is a little different. Tell where you were and what happened 


on that day. 


NARRATOR: | had lived in Virginia in Vienna and my husband and | had moved up to 
New Jersey, to Chatham, New Jersey, and we'd been there for about one year when 
9/11 occurred. We were living about twenty-five miles outside of New York City and 
west of Newark. My husband worked in the South Tower and | was pregnant with my 
third son Trevor at the time. | was about seven months pregnant and | was at my 


OB/GYN’s office. | hadn't turned on the radio on my drive over to his office that morning 


and my doctor was late for the appointment. He came in and said to me, “Oh, I’m sorry 
I’m late. It’s due to the current event that I’m late.” 

| said, ‘Oh.” | didn’t think too much of it. 

He told me that a plane had crashed into the World Trade Center. My immediate 
thought was that it was small Cessna plane. | asked him and he said, “No, it was a 
jumbo jet,” and do | know anyone who works there. He said it sort of with the 
assumption that | did not. 

| let him know that the father of my child and my husband worked there. So he 
immediately reacted. He freaked out when | first told him. | tried to call my husband. | 
could only reach his answering machine. This was at the point where the plane had hit 
the North Tower first. At that time my husband was actually sitting on a ferry going 
across the Hudson River to his office at the World Trade Center and heard the plane. 
He didn’t see it because he was on the far side of the building but he heard the plane 
crash. At the time they thought it was an accidental occurrence and he continued to get 
off the ferry and walk over to his building. 

In the meantime I’m still at the office, I’m rather frantic and | hurry home. | try to 
call and call, | can’t reach him. There is no answer. | try to use my cell phone. My cell 
phone is not working because of the tower, it has the antenna powers. | spend several 
hours just pacing my floor. I’m originally from San Francisco and my family and my 
husband’s family are all on the west coast. It’s early in the morning for them. | call and 
wake them up. I’m frantically just pacing. | don’t know whether he’s dead or alive 


because by this time the second plane had hit the South Tower. My husband worked on 


the 30" floor of the South Tower so | was at least relieved to know that he was below 
the impact area but | still didn’t know what was going on and where he was. 

| frantically called a friend of mine who had also been a friend of his who worked 
here in Washington at that time and my husband got him the job with the New York 
Stock Exchange and they had their offices in the South Tower on the 28", 29" and 30" 
floors. | called his wife. She had heard from him. He was okay because he was late to 
work that morning. He never saw my husband so | still had no answers. 

My phone was ringing off the hook from people all over the country, all over the 
world calling me and | couldn't do a thing about it. All | could do was frantically wait. 

My husband in the meantime, what was occurring with him at that moment was 
he was just entering his office. He was about 200 yards from the building. He saw the 
plane coming very low overhead. He saw it make a U turn and bank right into his 
building. At that point he said he knew that this was not an accident, this was an attack 
and all hell broke lose. The pandemonium in the city was already going on. First with 
the North Tower. People were just standing there staring. They weren't really running, 
they were just watching. But by the second tower hitting people started running 
frantically. 

My husband then proceeded to try and call me and his phone was out. He was 
traveling by train which he commuted (train and ferry) with an older gentlemen that he 
was friends with so he was trying to help him. They were trying to get back to the ferry. 
They were obviously watching to see what was going on and they were seeing people 
jumping out of the buildings. He is still to this day very shook up by that. He finally did 


make his way back on the ferry earlier on and one of our son’s classmates father gave 


him a ride home. So he pulled up in the car, in a car | didn’t know, and | was like | said 
seven months pregnant. | ran out to greet him and | was amazed because his shirt was 
white. By this time clothes were all sooty and stuff because the towers had already 
collapsed. | remember my first thought was his shirt is clean and then | just ran into his 
arms crying. A gentleman was walking his dog that day and he stopped and he’s like, 
“Are you all right, are you all right?” and kept interrupting my greeting my husband. | 
remember just thinking shut up and go away. My husband paused and told him, “I just 
came back from the World Trade Center and she’s just happy to see me.” 

At any rate a year later that man who was someone who lived in the 
neighborhood (| didn’t know him because | was new to the neighborhood) said that that 
was one of the happiest stories that he had heard about the World Trade Center, that | 
was Standing there pregnant and my husband came home. 

| remember thinking oh, God is somehow protecting me because I’m pregnant. 
I'm just so lucky that he came home. God is looking out for me. But when | saw the 
countless amount of mothers and pregnant women whose husbands didn’t come home, 
those feelings quickly drifted away and | didn’t feel just lucky, | felt more than blessed. 
But | didn’t really think that God had anything to do with it at that point because so many 
other people weren't as lucky as me. 

There were eleven people in our town that died. It’s a commuter train town so 
there were small towns located around the train lines in New Jersey. The sad part was 
the cars left in the train parking lot that were never reclaimed that next day and those 
families they weren’t so lucky. One of them was my son’s classmate. They were three 


children and their father worked for Cantor Fitzgerald and he died. 


| remember when it first happened | was watching the news, frantically seeing 
what was happening. | remember them flashing the news camera to Washington, D.C. 
They said something in the news about there being a bomb at the State Department or 
something and | remember feeling really aggravated by the split channel on news 
information when the World Trade Centers were burning for them to interrupt about 
Washington because | really didn’t make the connection about what was happening at 
the Pentagon and New York as being one and the same attack. So | remember just 
feeling incredibly frustrated, like get that off my TV, | want to know what’s happening 
here locally. 

Then the other interesting factor was the Flight 93, the one that crashed in 
Pennsylvania. On August 11" | had been on that flight from Newark to San Francisco 
just a month before and was thinking again it easily could have been me on the flight 
with my family because we take that flight a lot to visit our relatives on the west coast. 

Then there was another case, an interesting connection was one of the women 
that died, Barbara Olson, who died on the plane that crashed into the Pentagon was 
also a colleague of my husband's at the U.S. Attorney’s Office when he worked here in 
Washington. So there was a lot of strange connections right and left about what 
occurred that day. 

We find ourselves living down here in Virginia. We moved here two years ago in 
the year 2004 and one of the main reasons we moved here was because my husband 
didn’t feel safe in New York any longer. He was working on Wall Street. After about 
three weeks of not having an office to go to they finally found him office space at 13 


Wall Street, one of those, 11, 12, 13, or 14 Wall Street. It was a new building and they 


were up about the 12" floor. But the whole Wall Street area was just crawling with 
armed men and security was very tight but for some reason it still didn’t feel very safe 
and my husband felt disappointed. He didn’t feel that Congress was spending enough 
money to protect New York as such a major target but he felt certain that if there any 
place that was going to be protected it would be Washington because this is where the 
seat of government is and they are going to look out for themselves. So that was the 
main factor as to why we moved down here, a sense of security after everything that 


had happened up there. That’s pretty much my story. 


INTERVIEWER: You said he still has problems. What about right afterwards, it must 


have been awful. 


NARRATOR: Right afterwards we both felt tremendous fear. | remember when my 
husband first came home we immediately called the school. | went to the school and 
picked my children up. | had this need to have everybody in one place and | guess that 
was happening with a lot of the parents that day. The schools were tremendous. They 
did a wonderful job with the kids, keeping them longer if need be and whatnot. | have an 
11 year old and an 8 year old and they were younger. They didn’t really understand. My 
11 year old used to love the towers. His building was the North Tower and my husband 
worked in the South Tower. Each of my sons had picked out a building that was their 
own, my other son’s was the Woolworth Building. So it was definitely very shocking 


because they had gone to work with their dad on a number of occasions and had been 


to his office and to know those two giant towers were just left in rubble. It was really 
hard to explain to them. 

And then another twist of the story if the fact that my father is Arabic. | remember 
feeling a sense of dread that week. | couldn't eat at all. | remember food tasted like 
paper. It was just hard to put something in my mouth and I’m not someone who loses 
my appetite easily. So it was deeply concerning. | felt that there was going to be an 
Arab backlash and | was worried about my father, although my father is not Muslim, 
he’s Christian. But it was an Arab group of terrorists that struck the buildings and | was 
worried about the perception that the world was going to have about Arabs at that time. 
| remember being terrified. | remember feeling like | didn’t want to talk to anybody. | was 
afraid to talk to anybody. | just didn’t know how to explain it. | can remember feeling 
concerned that | couldn’t believe an Arab people would be responsible for having killed 
my husband. | just couldn’t fathom how painful that would be to me, especially since I’ve 
championed a lot of Arab causes. 

Before this incident occurred | specifically wrote my congressman, Congressman 
Rodney Frelinghuysen, about precisely a time like this. | wrote him a long letter telling 
him that at the time President Bush was really obsessed with China and we had had the 
plane that was being held in China, our military plane that was held in their air space 
and forced landing and Bush was very obsessed with China. And | remember feeling, 
knowing a lot about the Middle East and having studied at the American University of 
Cairo and being very in tune with the Arab community | knew that there was 
tremendous, tremendous hostility towards the United States because of our policy and 


the support for Israel. | sensed there was something coming and | wrote the 


congressman that my biggest concern was not China, it was terrorism. Although | didn’t 
envision any planes crashing into any buildings, | did envision some sort of attack to the 
subway system and had expressed my concern about that to the congressman. 

To which he responded to me that we were doing things just right and not to 
worry, that they were just right on top of it. | surely let him know afterwards how wrong 
he was and how mistaken our government was in not looking out for this issue more 
because it really was an accident waiting to happen. An incident. | shouldn’t say 
accident because it was no accident but an incident waiting to happen. | didn’t feel that 
the country really understood the magnitude of animosity that was being felt towards it, 
toward a long buildup. 

So being half Arab myself | felt deeply troubled by what had happened. It was 
very painful. My husband felt really angry at the Arab world but at the same token 
understood where it was coming from. We both had an understanding of where and why 
this was happening. | definitely was not one of the people in this world who was saying 
why did they do this to us. | understood full well why it was happening and what was 
causing it. | wasn’t aware of Mr. Bin Laden. | didn’t know about his existence or any Al 
Qaeda movements but | did suspect that the Arab world was like a pressure cooker 
waiting to explode and | didn’t really feel our country was taking it very seriously. So that 
was one of the things that made the whole experience tremendously difficult. 

Being an Arab American—fortunately | don’t look Arab American so | didn’t feel 
any direct hostility towards me but | can assure you the fact that | don’t look Arabic 
because | have blond hair and green eyes wasn’t always a blessing. Since | didn’t look 


Arabic | got to hear boldly what the opinions were of Arabs and it hurt me deeply to hear 
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what people’s real opinions were and what they were saying about Arabs, which people 
felt free to say in front of me not knowing my ethnicity. That was definitely very painful 
and it still is painful to this day. 

Right after the Trade Center happened my husband and | both had tremendous 
trouble sleeping. My husband had a lot of nightmares. We ended up seeking some help 
from our doctor. My husband first was reluctant and | begged the doctor to give him 
some sleeping pills because | knew he was going to have a hard time. My doctor was 
very understanding and he did prescribe us the sleeping pills so that did help. It was 
very difficult now to be watching the television day and night and even with my children 
there there was no way to peel me away from what was happening. 

| remember people were telling me | had to think about the child that I’m carrying 
and | remember when | was still not sure if my husband was dead or alive | was sitting 
on my couch just staring at the brick wall thinking that | wouldn’t even want this child if 
he died. | didn’t know what | was going to do because | really didn’t know anyone in 
New Jersey. | didn’t have any friends there that | knew. My nearest friends were all here 
in Washington and Virginia and my family out on the west coast and it was evident they 
weren't going to be able to fly back out here, they would have to drive. | had many good 
friends. In fact a couple of my Jewish friends in California offered to drive out here to be 
with me and I was very touched by that, especially coming from them at that time. 

But it was a very empty feeling Knowing that | would have three children and be 
widowed at such a young age. I’m 41 now and | was 36-37 then and the thought of 
being widowed and having my entire life change | didn’t even know where to begin. I’m 


a stay-at-home mother. | used to be a high school teacher and haven't taught in years, 


wondering how | would support my family if my husband was gone. It was very 
daunting. All | could think of was that | would have to immediately pack up and move to 
the west coast, sell my home, and go back to my family and somehow try and work from 
there as to how | was going to put my life back together. But | had several hours of 
wondering if that was going to be my future [she’s crying]. 

And then | hear that knucklehead, Ann Coulter, talking about the 9/11 widows in 
such disrespect. She has no idea what any of these women were living through. At least 
my husband came home but these women, their husbands didn’t come home, or their 
wives, and they don’t deserve to be so disrespected. The political discourse in this 
country is so bitter and sour that for her to attack those women really is offensive to me 
and I’m not even a widow. I’m not a widow. I’m lucky my husband is alive. But | feel for 
those women because they could have been me. 

| no longer have the luxury of saying terrorism, you know, it doesn’t happen that 
often so it couldn’t possibly happen to me. | don’t have that luxury to say that anymore. 
For me it’s very real and | feel constantly that our policies in the Middle East are 
continuing to exacerbate that and | live in constant fear of that reoccurring some day. 
And | don’t see any real improvement on the horizon because of the way our country 
refuses to find any way of getting along with the Islamic world. | feel like we have to 
accept them for what they are and how they live. We can’t keep fighting them. We have 
to give a little to get something back. | think giving a little would go a long way to 


creating some sort of truce, or at least a lot less hatred. 
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INTERVIEWER: What happened with your father? What backlash did he feel because 


he is Arab? 


NARRATOR: He felt tremendous fear. Fortunately he lives in the San Francisco area 
so people there are a lot more, out here you would say liberal, so therefore they’re not 
so quick to be so prejudiced. But he felt this need to have to put a flag on his car, 
express a sense of fear. Another friend of his had tomatoes thrown at his house and 
hateful things written on his driveway. He was a Muslim. It was very troubling. My father 
is 78 years old. | worry that somebody would club him. | mean after all there was 
somebody in Fresno, California, a man who owned a convenience store who was 
beaten to death and killed because he was Muslim at that time. It was very tense all 
across the country. People were raging against Arab people and | felt tremendous worry 
of my father’s safety. 

Looking back on it he was probably okay, probably not nearly in any danger as | 
was worried that he could be. Fortunately he was an older man. He wasn’t a young 
man. But | have cousins who are Arabs, their mother being Arabic so they look Arabic. 
They’re men. They are in their thirties and | imagine that they have great difficulty when 
they travel because of their physical appearance. It does affect our family. 

The interesting thing is we always hear so much about how the Islamic world is 
so evil. One of the earliest phone calls | got was from the Middle East about my 
husband’s safety. My uncle knows that my husband worked at the World Trade Center 
and called from Syria to see if he was okay and at that point we hadn't heard from my 


husband. | have about 200 relatives there in Syria and Lebanon and they were really 
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wonderful, very concerned, and like | said went to the trouble of calling me that day and 
to express their concern. It was very touching to know that not everybody in the Middle 


East hated us. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank for participating. Is there anything else you would like to add? 


NARRATOR: The only thing I’d like to add is | really hope that in the long run we find a 
way to work with the Islamic world rather than against it. They’re not going to change. 
They’re a very stubborn, set-in-their-way kind of people and we’re not going to make 
them different or in the mold of our own image. We need to accept that and we need to 
if anything read more about their culture and their history. They’re also very proud 
people and they have been trampled on for a long time. Part of the reason why we’re 
seeing this lashing out at us is because they've been humiliated and humiliated people 
will fight back. So it’s my opinion that it would be really nice if we could find a way to 
improve our relations with the Islamic world and | hope that it doesn’t come to the point 
where it did with the Japanese when we interned them. | remember immediately after 
9/11 that one of my first thoughts was that they lock up all the Arab people and | have to 
say I’m very glad that that didn’t occur but it did cross all of our minds at that time was 
that to be the next thing to happen? So | do feel like our country has made some 
progress and I’m grateful that we weren't treated as harshly as maybe we possibly 


could have if it had been forty years ago or like it was for the Japanese. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 
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INTERVIEWER: I’m Joe Johnson with the Arlington Central Library’s Virginia Room 
and this tape is for the Oral History Project on September 11, 2001. | have with me 
Yasmine El-Droubi. Yasmine, tell me a little bit about yourself and then let’s just talk 


about your recollections of the day. 


NARRATOR: Good morning. My name is Yasmine and I’ve been in Arlington for eight 
years. I’m an American Muslim. My family is from Syria and Egypt but | was born and 
raised in the States so I’m very American and also some Arab. | work with exchange 
programs for a nonprofit to help the State Department do public diplomacy between 
America and the Middle East so that’s an important personal and professional goal for 


me. 


INTERVIEWER: Have you always lived in Arlington or did you grow up somewhere 


else? 


NARRATOR: | grew up in North Carolina and went to college in South Carolina and 


then came to Virginia. 


INTERVIEWER: So you were here on the day, you were here in Arlington. 


NARRATOR: | was a graduate student at the time so | had time to sleep in. That is 


why | happened to be at home on the time of September 11". 


INTERVIEWER: Tell me a little about that day. Just start when you woke up and let’s 


take it from there as to what you remember. 


NARRATOR: My balcony faces South Arlington so | see the Potomac. | can see the 
planes coming from the airports and that day | was sleeping in and every morning there 


is usually a dump truck that comes and they make loud rustling noises. 


INTERVIEWER: Collected garbage. 


NARRATOR: Right. And that morning | heard something that was a loud bang and | 


thought for sure that wasn’t the dump truck so | got up and went out to my balcony to 


see what made the noise. | saw the black clouds of smoke coming from the south area. 


| turned on the local news, maybe they were reporting something and every news 
channel were showing the Towers, the first hit on the Towers. But | hadn’t seen 
anything from the Pentagon being hit. Of course you know your mind start racing and 
okay there’s something hit at the Towers and there’s this black smoke coming from the 
south. | didn’t know if it was the Pentagon or not but it just seemed strange, there is two 


big accidents at the same time. 


INTERVIEWER: Can you tell me the location of your apartment within Arlington. 


NARRATOR: Yes. I’m on 13" and Courthouse Road, just a few blocks from the Metro 


so I’m behind the actual courthouse. 


INTERVIEWER: That's why you had the southern view. 


NARRATOR: Yes. 


INTERVIEWER: So you started to become aware that something was wrong. 


NARRATOR: Within just a few minutes from turning on the TV and people reporting 
the first hit of the Tower, then the second hit of the Tower happened. It was a very 
frantic feeling. And of course | live alone so | didn’t have anyone. You know when you're 
worried you want to talk to someone. | called my mom who is in North Carolina and she 


wasn’t aware and of course she turned on the TV. It was a very frantic feeling. We tried 
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to calm each other down. But | must say my first thought in my mind being an American 
Muslim is please don’t let this be something political and don’t let this be something that 
involves terrorism. 

But as the day evolved and the news is speculating. We heard more and this 
really made my heart really sink. You know a feeling of despair and hopelessness. It 
was especially hard to be alone because nobody wanted to go out and we really didn’t 
know what to do with ourselves. People they said just stay home, stay where you are. 
So it’s very hard to not be surrounded with others. It’s hard and watching the TV and 


being glued to the TV, the commentary, what they were saying. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you hear from friends or talk to friends on the telephone? 


NARRATOR: A lot of us we were calling, checking in on each other. | have friends who 
were working close to the White House and working close to the Pentagon and schools. 
So we were all calling, checking on each other. | even had friends from other parts of 
the country calling to see if we were okay. It was a difficult day. 

And of course for being a Muslim American, other Muslims, they were afraid, 
what does this mean for them? You could sense that they were also afraid to be 
typecast in this larger group of Muslims. So it was hard on many levels. As an 


American, as a Muslim, it was very upsetting. 


INTERVIEWER: Yasmine, | have to note myself as the person that’s interviewing you 
that if you were walking down the street no one would really be aware that are a Muslim 


or that you are of Syrian or Middle Eastern ancestry. 


NARRATOR: Yes, even for Arabs I’m considered very very fair. No one would assume 


unless you read my name that | have Arab background. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you feel that made it easier for you personally in the days after 


9/11 or how did you manage? 


NARRATOR: It was a Catch-22 because on one hand | don’t look Muslim or Arab so | 
think people were open to talking with me about the events and how it made them feel. 
But then | also had to hear of course their deep despair and anger towards a certain 
group and they're not aware that I’m—but that also gave me an advantage that | can 
present myself and people learn about Arabs or Muslims without seeing a stereotype in 
front of them. So I’ve always felt that I’ve had a special circumstance not resembling the 
stereotypical Arab or Muslim. Maybe this will help in giving people a better picture or 


image or idea that not all Arabs or Muslims look the same. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you circulate, did you actually leave your building at all, go out on 


the streets during the day? 


NARRATOR: No, | stayed at home. 


INTERVIEWER: How about the day or two afterwards, did you go back to your 


classes? 


NARRATOR: Yes, | went back to class and back to work and of course everyone, no 
matter what religion or nationality, everyone was really in this grieving period and it was 
very hard. For me as an American it was very hard because | felt that my security, my 
country has been compromised but then at the same time | felt as a Muslim rightfully 
there was so much anger but maybe the anger kind of clouded the view that all Muslims 
had done this or all Muslims wanted this attack to happen. So it was a hard situation to 


be in. 


INTERVIEWER: Were some of your Muslims friends and acquaintances, did they wear 
more traditional clothing and did they tell you about their experiences? We're really 


talking about Arlington and this area. 


NARRATOR: Right. | have some female friends, they do wear hajib and the veil and 
some they don’t. | had heard stories of the women who are veiled, they did experience 
some unwanted looks or comments at them and | think it was a very hard time for 
everyone because Muslims wanted to be seen as part of America and also grieving and 
they are too also Americans. But then they were also seen as aligned with the 


attackers. A lot of Muslim Americans made strong efforts to show the American 


community that we are part of this country, we are proud to be citizens here and we are 


grieving like you also. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you recall anything you did personally along those lines, points 


where you had to step up and do something? 


NARRATOR: Well, fortunately for me the people that | was friends with they already 
had an image of me, who | am as a Muslim, so | didn’t have to defend or say anything to 
them to give them comfort about me but maybe to help them, to just remind them about 
Muslims and the community is very large. Like the Christian community or the Jewish 


community there are different groups of the spectrum. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you worship in Arlington? Just to find out if there are particular 


places in Arlington. 


NARRATOR: No, not necessarily. I’ve been to different mosques in the area like in 


D.C. or Falls Church but for me really | prefer to worship at home. As a Muslim we're 


not obligated to go to the mosque to worship but it’s like a feeling of community when 


you do go. 


INTERVIEWER: You were in college at the time, right? 


NARRATOR: | was in graduate school at here at GW. 


INTERVIEWER: So you would cross the bridge into D.C. each day. Did you drive or 


take the subway? 


NARRATOR: No, | only take Metro and bus; | don’t drive. 


INTERVIEWER: When did you go into D.C. on the Metro next after the 11" of 


September? 


NARRATOR: | believe it was the next day, to go to work. | was also working part time, 


into Farragut North. 


INTERVIEWER: Was their any difference in the commute? 


NARRATOR: Oh yeah. There was security in the Metro, there were messages in the 
Metro. If you see anything suspicious. So you definitely felt 

there was an air of caution and tension. People were very nervous. It was a very tense 
time. We were seeing a lot of security in the Metro. Just the presence made you feel 
we're secure but also as Americans we’re not used to having this presence of security 


and armed guards. So we definitely felt there is something in the air. 


INTERVIEWER: | think that’s a very good statement Yasmine. Is there you can recall 
that we’ve neglected or any aspect of the day, anything that happened to you that we 


haven't covered? 


NARRATOR: No. | stayed at home that day and was glued to the TV like most people. 


It was a hard day. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you so much for coming in on a Saturday and it will be a 


unique part of our collection. 


NARRATOR: Thank you. My pleasure. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is August 1, 2006. We are at the Arlington Central Library 
talking with Theresa Flynn as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in 
commemoration of the fifth anniversary of September 11. The interviewer is Heather 
Crocetto. 


Theresa, can you tell me what you remember about September 11, 2001. 


NARRATOR: Well, a lot of what I’m going to say probably other people have said. It 
was a gorgeous day. It was the kind of day that in early September in the schools 
everybody complains about the schedule. We all walk in the door and say, “Ah, we wish 
that we were in school in August when it was rotten and then we could have today off 


but it’s way too early in the school year to take a day off.” So that was difficult. 


It was a busy morning. We actually don’t start our school till 9:30 but they hada 
parent breakfast. One of the Middle School teams do that in the beginning of the year. | 


don’t remember if it was the sixth or seventh grade. 


INTERVIEWER: Which school is this? 


NARRATOR: H.B. Woodlawn in North Arlington. They were having this parent 
breakfast and they were saying hello to the parents and introducing. | had come down 
to be introduced to the staff as the librarian, “Hi, this is the librarian.” 

Of course parents are always coming late and one of them came in and was very 
flustered and said something about there had been an attack in New York. We have 
little scrolling TVs around the building. | went into the Middle School office and just 
changed the station and it said “Breaking News. A plane has hit one of the World Trade 
Towers,” and | didn’t honestly give it a lot of weight because (a) it was New York, and 
(b) we had seen that sort of thing before.” | left it on that station or maybe | turned it 
back | don’t know. But in my head I’m like we should kind of keep track of this. And as | 
walked out | bumped into one of our Spanish teachers and | said, “There’s been an 
attack in New York. A plane hit one of the World Trade Towers, | wonder if it’s like the 
last time.” That’s the extent of the conversation. 

| went out to my office and turned on the TV there just to kind of keep track and 
that’s when the gravity of the situation started becoming a little more real. 

The other thing | think a lot of people say that’s very true is that it’s incredibly 


surreal. | did get a little emotional about it. After that | don’t remember so much 


individual—like the course of the day that | remember like snapshots because it was 
kind of like that. [She’s crying] | think part of the reason | get emotion because | couldn't, 
when you are with the students you had to keep together and we did. 

The library is fairly empty. It’s early in the day. You don’t have a lot of people so | 
dragged some TVs out and turned them on. [crying] There was a moment, my secretary 
and | were standing there watching the World Trade Towers and one of them started 
moving. The TV network anchors were interesting because they keep talking no matter 
what and they just stopped. They didn’t talk. And we looked at it and we both knew, we 
didn’t say anything and it just went down. [Crying]. 

| had spent a whole lot of time in New York the year before at the World Trade 
Center actually. | had been thinking about moving up there, being a real actor, giving it 
the go. | had taken the PATH [Rapid-Transit System of the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey] into New York every day and gotten off at World Trade and then gone 
up into the Towers to get my tickets at TKTS and usually on my way back in the 
afternoon there was free concerts down by this grove. | had all these photos of it. 

| knew, we both knew, how many people were in the buildings. We put our arms 
around each other and you felt like you couldn't breathe, it was "Like Wow". 

But then the weird thing happened. The TV announcers you know out of dead 
silence which is very bizarre for television started talking about the Pentagon and we 
went: " Like what? He must be hysterical. See we're finding something else". My brain 
had kind of gone "kablooee". | was trying to think of had there been any time that the 


Pentagon had been attacked. | couldn’t figure out what was going on. 


All of sudden my phone rang and it was my mother. She had heard an explosion 
and ran out of her front door and other people who were home on the block ran out of 


their front doors and were looking at each other going, “what's going on, what’s going 


on?” 

And she says, “We're in trouble. You need to get home.” 

I'm like “Ma.” She had only retired a year before. I’m like “You can’t do that, that’s 
what it is.” 


And then it was just kind of this slow thing as the word spread around the 
building and then of course that was weird because that was the last phone call we got. 
The phones went dead which freaked everybody out. 

The kids in our school all have cell phones and they were going hysterical 
because their cell phones went dead. It was much much later we found out that that had 
to do with the Towers being hit because there actually were receivers on the Towers. 

But yeah, | guess people just stopped teaching. They didn’t know what to do. | 
think we were all feeling a little lost. And it was weird being here in particular because 
about a third of our staff and students had family members who were at the Pentagon, 
who were working downtown, and then the news was not helpful because | think they 
were going through the same stuff we were going through and they were panicking. And 
they just started saying: 

“Car bomb at the State Department.” 

“There’s another plane in the air.” 

“We don’t know how many planes are in the air.” 


“They’re all heading towards D.C.” 


And we knew that. You grow up here, you know you’re a target. But it was very hard. 
Everybody was panicking but it was that very slow, quiet kind of panic. Other than 
surreal, the one word I’d probably add to it is quiet. It was a very quiet day, particularly 
with the phones all dead. 

We had trailers. And the first thing the principal did is he said, “Get the kids in 
from the trailers. Pull them in from the trailers, get them in the building.” 

We went a couple of hours and there were various states of panic. | had one 
student who had a number of issues. I’m an adviser to a group of students and one of 
my students’ mom had gone jogging at the Pentagon that morning and she was of 
course hysterical. But her dad worked for a military organization and we got him on e- 
mail which was wonderful. | don’t know how we did it but | guess because of military his 
lines were secure. We were able to get him on e-mail and he e-mailed me back and 
said, “Mom’s fine. I’ve been in touch. She’s at a neighbor’s.” So that took care of that 
situation. The kid started breathing and that was good. 

This is probably eleven o’clock in the morning. At this point we’ve gone from 
almost nobody in the library to having 100-150 people and they’re just kind of standing 
there, got a television at either end of the library. For 150 teenagers there’s not a sound 
other than the news. 

There’s another young man who’s in my group and they were beginning to spout 
theories because you got to fill air time and they spouted this thing about Osama bin 
Laden and they talked about what’s going to happen next. And a young boy, he was in 
ninth grade at the time, he turned to me, he said, “Why did they do this to us,” which 


was a big question from the kids. 


lm very much into being honest with them so | kind of said, “Well, they don’t like 
us very much.” 

“Why not?” 

And we talked a little, kind of esoterically without the emotion about cultures that 
become threatened and how our world is shrinking globally because of electronics and 
everything and people are feeling like if their culture is going to be threatened they’re 
going to shoot back. America is a really good target because it’s big and it’s controlling, 
SO we were a good target. And we talked about that. He said, “What about this Osama 
guy?” 

| said, “They’re going to get him. Don’t worry. They’re going to get him” 

Of course | was wrong on that but he just kind of wanted to be comforted. 

The kids were unbelievably astute. They had this amazing understanding of the 
weight of this. One kid said, “This is going to be our JFK.” 

What’s funny is | do remember the first shuttle crashing. That was kind of my JFK 
because | was too young for JFK. So | understood that and they understood it. 

The other difficult thing is the parents. They were having major problems 
because the parents downtown were trying all to get out of the city and couldn't 
because the traffic just jammed totally. And then the parents who were in town wanted 
to get their kids and they couldn’t because you couldn't get anywhere, you couldn't 
communicate, it was very hard. So we just did what we called kind of a lock down mode. 

About 11:30 the principal said, “That’s it. We’re going back into classes. Turn the 
TVs off” and we did. | left one on in my office because we did attempt to go through the 


motions of a normal day but it wasn’t. 


Around lunchtime | had another young man who was in my TA kind of melt down 
and he’s like “I gotta get out of here.” His apartment was across the street and we 
couldn't call or anything and | just went into the office and said, “He’s losing it. His 
apartment is across the street. I’m going to walk him there and then I'll walk back if 
there’s no one there for him” because that became the rule, somebody had to be there 
for the kid. So we walked him across. His mom was actually in the apartment so | left 
him there and came back to school. Interestingly enough he did chose to return about 
two hours later | guess. He wanted to be with his friends. The comfort of knowing that 
his mom was okay. 

| did at first try to put the news updates as they were coming along on the 
scrolling TV but we had to stop that too because (a) it was raising the panic of the 
students, and (b) what we were getting was not accurate. They kept saying things that 
were not accurate. Now we did know, it was some sense that there had been another 
plane in the air. We knew that all the planes were being grounded but it got really quiet 
again. About twelve o'clock there was nothing, nothing, nothing and then sirens. | never 
heard so many sirens. From what | understand every jurisdiction, Maryland, even West 
Virginia were sending ambulances and stuff to the Pentagon and to the D.C. Metro area 
in case of something else. 

And then at one o’clock again very quiet. And it was almost the stopping of the 
sirens that was more disturbing because in your head you're like was there another 
attack or is it that there just was nothing that they could do, nobody knew. It was very 


weird. 


And then you know this is the rumor myth of the day, we’ll never know. Because 
we are in North Arlington and we're fairly high elevation we do hear planes a lot and the 
sense was that we heard the F-16s scrambling. | don’t know that that really happened. 
Again the day becomes kind of disjointed. | do know from where | live which is actually 
fairly close to the Pentagon to this day | not only can hear them but I can you tell you it’s 
an F-16 because they have a very unique kind of heavy sound to them, very loud. But 
that was it. 

And then the rest of the day was that kind of, kids crying but doing so kind of 
quiet, that muffled kind of thing. | remember a snapshot, a girl in silhouette near a 
window just desperately keep pounding on herself, trying to make it work and it 
wouldn't. 

The end of the day was tough because we couldn't leave until the kids left. So we 
stayed. | think | was there until 4:30, 5:00, just making sure that every kid had 
somebody with them, was either on a bus or was with their mother, somebody had 
come to pick them up. 

Then the other problem is because | live in South Arlington, getting home. It’s 
usually about a twenty-five minute commute with traffic. On that day it took me almost 
two hours to get home because so many roads were closed and so many people were 
trying. | sometimes crack that | was the last person to get home because by the time | 
got back to my neighborhood everybody else in my neighborhood had gotten home. 

All the roads to the east of my house were shut down. So what | had to do to get 
home was to go fairly far west almost to Falls Church and then double back. And even 


through that | had to kind of go through some blockades and say “I’m trying to get 


home.” | know it was very late when | got home, it was already that sense of dusk. The 
sun wasn’t down but it was getting very low in the sky. 

And again you just don’t know how quiet a place can be. | experienced it a little 
bit in Hurricane Isabel when were out of power for a week but not like this because with 
Hurricane Isabel there were people sounds. | did not realize that | could hear 395 from 
my house and | only realized it on 9/11. There was nothing on 395, there was nothing 
on George Mason. The one thing that was interesting is that every single house in the 
whole block by the time the sun set the people were home and there was that blue light 
coming out of their windows with every single person watching TV. It was very bizarre. 

It wasn’t until about eight o’clock that night that | really just lost it. | don’t know 
because I’m an emotional person and | cry at the drop of a hat and | just didn’t all day. | 
like to think it was because | kept it together for the kids. | don’t know. But | was 
watching a news report and they talked about the plane that did hit the Pentagon and 
the kids and that’s when | just started crying. | think | cried for about twenty-fours 
straight. | did that thing my mom talks about with JFK is you just sit in front of the TV 
and you cry. 

We didn’t have school the next day obviously because we couldn’t do anything. 
We did have school on Thursday and that was interesting. The kids were amazing. | 
love these kids. First thing they did is you walked in and they all had buckets there and 
they wanted money. So people gave money. | don’t know how much we collected but it 
was thousands. A couple of our kids stayed home and they baked these huge sheet 
cakes and they took them down to the Pentagon. There was a kind of impromptu thing. 


Everybody went outside and held hands around the flagpole. 


The principal of course had an assembly, probably one the best assemblies | 
think I’ve heard from him because we have Muslim students and there was a lot of 
anger and he just kind of diffused it in a really beautiful way. | wish | could remember 
the actual words but he kind of urged the students to see people as people and that was 
good. 

It was this bizarre attempt to try to get back to real life which you couldn't really 
do but we tried anyway. On the 13" | actually had tickets for a theater downtown. | had 
invited my mother and were going to go down and have dinner and go to the theater. 
She says, “Oh no, we can't do that because half of D.C. is still shut down.” 

I’m like “Oh, | checked the roadblocks, I’m fine.” 

Well of course we tried to get down. Somebody had left, | don’t know, a paper 
bag with their apple in it on the street corner, everybody had freaked out. They shut 
down the other half of the city and we sat there for two hours in traffic but we did make it 
to the theater. We didn’t make it to dinner. We had to grab a sandwich and get in but we 
made it. They were very grateful because of course most people didn't. 

In the months after it became really bizarre. People stayed home. They didn’t go 
to the theater, they didn’t go to restaurants. Again that sense of quiet and it really stayed 
a lot longer than | ever would have expected it to. 

As part of the theater community it was hard because that one instance did a 
number on the theater community that they’re still recovering from. Theaters went 
under. They changed their seasons and their shows. It just had a tremendous impact 


and from the film perspective everybody stopped shooting here except for West Wing. 
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We love West Wing because they actually made commercials and they'd say, “Come 
back. It’s okay. You could come back.” 

But it’s interesting. Five years later | talk to friends and relatives and it always 
comes up. It always comes up. And these are people who have been places with 
tornadoes and with hurricanes. l'Il talk to my Florida relatives and we don't talk about 
Hurricane Wilma but we talk about 9/11. 

| remember talking to one out-of-town person and | said, “I think the people in the 
D.C. area had a hard time getting over this. It’s almost as if the entire city went into a 
kind of post traumatic stress, that determination for normalcy that you can’t have but 
you're going to go through the motions anyway in an almost bullish kind of means.” 

And she said, “Well, you’re never going to get over it.” 

At the time | was like wow_, okay. But I think she’s right. | look at the kids. lm a 
creative writing teacher and every year | have them write about some instance that 
changed their life, changed the way they looked at the world. It can be anything. | 
always give examples. It could winning a soccer game, it could be a trip to Europe. And 
up until last year almost half of them were still writing about 9/11. It was that sense of 
vulnerability | think for all of us that you don’t want to admit to. 

And it’s not like we didn’t expect it. A lot of people, as we talked about, | expected 
it. But the reality of it is different | think. 

INTERVIEWER: Is there any one that particularly stands out, like a mental image or 
something particularly from that day? 
NARRATOR: Sue and | holding each other’s arms as the one Tower went down. The 


dawning realization of the Pentagon and of this being a world kind of event. And then 
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just the profound, profound quiet. Afterwards there were lots of horrible images. | was in 
it for about a week and then | just said no more. | started watching really trashy 
television on cable networks and listening to music. 

And that’s another thing that’s really interesting. | talked to people, like my 
relatives in Memphis. They have these big memorials for 9/11. We don’t so much. And | 
think the reason for that again is it’s hard to go back to that place. | just had one of my 
Memphis cousins moving here and she said, “Do you think it’s going to happen again?” 

And I’m like, “Sure. Of course.” 

She said, “How can you be that way?” 

I’m like, “Everybody here is that way.” 

It's the way you live your life. You just accept and put one foot in front of the 
other. | wasn’t overly frustrated with the lack of communication. On some level | did just 
kick into get through the day, take care of the kids. And that again it sticks out because 


it is unusual for me to just be so much into that mode. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much for coming in and talking to us. 


NARRATOR: Thank you. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Wednesday, August 30, 2006 and we are at the Central 
Library with Captain Charles Gibbs of the Arlington County Fire Department. We are 
interviewing Captain Gibbs as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in 
commemoration of September 11, 2001. The Interviewer is Judy Knudsen. 

Captain Gibbs, tell us how long you’ve been with the fire department and what 


you remember about that day. 


NARRATOR: Twenty-nine and a half years. | was appointed February 1977. At that 
time, September 11", | was assigned as the captain in charge of the training academy, 
recruit training. It was between recruit classes and me and firefighter Keith Young were 
out at the property yard scavenging for stuff for recruits. We had seen the stuff on 


television about New York and so forth and frankly got kind of tired of watching it 


because it was the same pictures. This was prior to the collapse of both towers so we 
went out and were doing our thing. 

| heard a loud noise and saw a plane coming from the west which is across the 
county, which is not a flight path. | knew it wasn’t right but it didn’t trigger any thought 
except it was coming very fast and it was very low. | thought it was going to hit 2300 and 
24" Road but of course it passed that instantly. It kept going on a downward direction, 
just very fast and a curly slight muffled sound explosion. | saw the plume of smoke and | 
immediately thought it was the Pentagon. And then it clicked. It did not click before that 
like you would have thought it would. It didn’t. 

So we raced back to the Training Academy and me and firefighter Young got our 
gear and we calmly drove to the Pentagon and met up with Chief Schwartz. He was 
already there. So we were there probably within about ten minutes. We met up with 
Chief Schwartz and he directed me. He said, “Go up there (he was pointing to the 
impact site which is the heliport side) and see what’s going on and let me know. 

| got my gear on and me and Keith (his name instead of firefighter Young) 
proceeded up there and Ft. Myer Fire Department was on the scene. Of course they 
were on the scene when it occurred but their other engine was already there and they 
were doing firefighting activities. In between the time, just right after | got up there, a 
battalion chief from the airport who was already there notified Command that there was 
a major crack in the wall of possible collapse right at the impact site. | noticed that but 
didn’t register too much with that. Knowing the construction of the Pentagon | didn’t 
think a whole lot of it. | just kind of observed what was happening. It was pretty calm at 


that time because there was only a few fire people at the impact site at that time. | saw 
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no people coming out of the building at that time, except a lot of Pentagon folks running 
around. 

| walked up there and people from the Pentagon said, “we know there were three 
or five people inside this area,” which was right to the left of the impact site. So | kind of 
assumed command or assumed responsibility for that area and gathered up Ft. Myer 
which is a 161 or 162, | forget which engine it was, and by that time Rescue 109 had 
been assigned there. So we went in and started searching for these people. It was the 
impact site with jet fuel and all those things, it didn’t kind of register, but we went in, 
searched around a little bit. There was not a lot of fire on the first floor at all, very little. 
161 had taken in a hand line with them, then Rescue 109, and went searching around 
but everybody had to crawl over stuff. You couldn’t walk three steps without crawling 
over something, stumbling over something. We went in the door just left of impact site 
so we went in to the right where the impact site was. It looked like there was a hole in 
the floor and it turned out that’s not true but that’s what it looked like. | assumed it was 
because of the debris all just piled up there. So | thought that might have been a hole in 
the floor and | just decided that this is crazy and we ordered everybody out. 

Everybody went out and as we were walking away from the building it collapsed. 
We heard a snap and it kind of just fell. It was like a lazy, it wasn’t a major collapse but 
you could hear a snap and you could hear the rumble of the collapse and it was a 
pancake collapse. A big dust cloud came out of course and you felt a little whoosh of air 
from the force of it but it was pretty uneventful in the scheme of collapsed things and 


part of that is because of the construction of the Pentagon, it’s all concrete. It’s four to 


six, eight, some of them may be even twelve inches thick. So part of that | think is just 
the weight of it. It just couldn’t generate a whole lot of energy. 

We came out and it collapsed as | was walking back toward the heliport. | tripped 
over a piece of the airplane. It was probably only five or six feet, it was the biggest piece 
of the plane | saw on the exterior of the Pentagon. So we went back and | became in 
charge of that area. Chief Schwartz started calling it the River Division, even though it’s 
not the river side of the Pentagon. And | think and what he said too was he looked up at 
a sign and it said “River Entrance to the Pentagon,” and that’s what he picked. It’s the 
opposite side of the river but that’s what we used throughout. That was the original 


setting of what we did initially. 


INTERVIEWER: That collapsed of course pretty quickly in terms as the whole. 


NARRATOR: That collapse occurred in my estimation within probably between twenty 
and twenty-eight minutes. | don’t think it was thirty minutes. And | think in the report, | 
think in the Tridata Report they have the time and it’s less than thirty minutes. There 
were no other Fire people there. The real bottom line is we probably never should have 


gone inside but you always think of it afterwards. Nobody was hurt. 


INTERVIEWER: So then what happens. You must have been getting people coming 


in? 


NARRATOR: Even before the collapse the airport crash truck was there. And they 
were there quickly because they were on an accident call on the Parkway and they also 
saw the impact so they activated their response and they were there very quickly. They 
flew their fume on the impact site which kept out a lot of fire on the impact site. The 
impact site didn’t have a lot of fire on the E Ring. It really wasn’t that bad, just on the 
impact site initially. 

So | became River Division and just stayed at the heliport where we set up the 
Command Post for that division and shortly but eventually Ft. Myer brought in a SUV 
and then we operated that as the Command Unit from that area. 

But | was getting inundated with folks from the Pentagon or Fire people. It was 
kind of out of control was the real bottom line. But very early on a three star general 
from the Pentagon came up to me and said, “What do you need?” The impression is 
that he thought | was the Command just because of where | was because Chief 
Schwartz was in the South Parking initially. 

He came up to me and said, “What do you need?” 

And the first thing | told him was “You need to get all the Pentagon people away 
from the Pentagon. Make a perimeter.” 

In the military of course when a three star general speaks, things happen, and 
that was the end of that problem. There were no more Pentagon people in the area of 
the Pentagon at the heliport because when he spoke they acted. So that was 
eliminated. 

But | was getting inundated with Fire people because it was still very much out of 


control. Chief Schwartz trying to send people to the heliport side, plus the A&E Drive, 


the inner court side. Just started directing fire operations from that point. An EMS 
captain from the airport, [?Dafina?] | believe was his name. He acted as my aide. We 
have a command board to keep track of things, where people go, come and go and so 
forth. He worked that and he did an outstanding job. So we pretty much knew where 
everybody was. Within probably the first hour he had tracked units that we had there, 
very good. And one of the first things they did was got the airport to shut down the foam 
and just flowed water because it wasn’t an airplane fire. | guess it had already burned 
away. | don’t really know. 

Engine 107 | know specifically they got there very early and | asked them to set 
up their portable monitor to the right of the impact site. They did that. They saw a 
person, a person crawled out from underneath the collapse after the collapse and they 
assisted her out. | didn’t see that but Engine 107 did. That is the only person that came 
out on the impact site after | got there that | saw or any other Fire people reported. In 
other words, it was very surprising that it wasn’t bunches. The reason for that is that 
was a Ring that had just been redone so it was not fully occupied, that wedge, they're 
doing it by wedges. And that’s a major reason there were less people there. More 
people went to the inner court side | believe because the other Rings of course were still 
occupied. 

| started fire operations. Very early on Fire people—the nature of Fire people we 
all like to be where the action is and where the Command is and all that. The Fire 
people started crowding in on the heliport and | got Keith who was a very intimidating 
individual, he’s about 6'8_, 250-275, got him to announce “clear the area,” and when he 


spoke everybody scattered. Very effective. He cleared the space so we could operate 


as Command and so we could try to get our act together to see what we were going to 
do. But everybody wanted to go in and so forth and so on but we had to get our act 
together before we put them in and those kinds of things. That was probably the first 


hour. 


INTERVIEWER: And the Pentagon people were people who had evacuated. In other 
words, these were the people who had evacuated the Pentagon that you had had to 


move out away from it. 


NARRATOR: Yes. Of course a lot of them were military folks so they were looking for 
action. They had their corps people with stretchers and all of that but there was just no 
people. And the ones that were injured and burned got out. They were away from the 


heliport when | got there already on that side. | never saw any of them. 


INTERVIEWER: So how does it proceed them from the Fire standpoint? What fire on 


that side are you seeing? What’s going on there? 


NARRATOR: It was right at Corridor five | believe, the fire was extending towards 
Corridor six. It was either that, four or five. So the plan was to put companies on each 
floor, that’s five floors, to put fire companies on each floor to work back towards the 
impact site. So you go to the stairwell opposite where the impact site was and put 


companies on each floor and work back towards the impact site. 


| did forget one thing. Very early on Chief Cornwell was there. He was assigned 
to the right of impact site with companies, two or three companies, and they did 
extinguish some fire and | think it was stairwell five, | think it was five and six. It was 
either five and six or four and five, but they did their thing. And Chief Smith was 
designated A&E Drive Command Division on the interior by Chief Schwartz. 

We kept getting a lot of Fire people, kept coming, really too many Fire people. So 
we set up companies to go in in groups with one officer in charge of the group. This was 
very early on. We tried to get groups three, four companies, with one officer and it was 
typically somebody from Arlington because that’s who | knew at that point early on. We 
used Arlington folks and that did change later without any issues. But initially we used 
the Arlington folks and | directed them. You need to stretch your lines, figure out what 
you're going to do with water and all those things yourself. You need to go floors, one, 
two, three. We didn’t have enough to get all five floors initially and that just didn’t work 
because we didn’t have enough people. Plus it took a lot of people to move in. 

Very early on during all of this the first evacuation came. | refer to it as everybody 
out of the pool. The first evacuation came, Emergency said unknown incoming plane so 
we all had to pull back. On the heliport side we went back to the other side of 
Washington Boulevard which in reality probably wasn’t far enough but that’s where we 
went. So we did that, pulled back and that was probably ten, fifteen minutes just sitting 
there. And then the all clear was given. | don’t know how that took place but something. 
All clear was given so we went back and started over again. We were doing that, setting 
up. We called them groups, and between probably fifteen and twenty firefighters 


including officers. The instructions | gave them, we took everybody’s name down and 


what company they were with because by this time people from other jurisdictions, other 
Fire people started coming in. So we got everybody’s name, company officer, and the 
assignment they were going to be doing before we allowed them to go in. We set that 
up and basically that worked pretty well. We just rotated as they kept coming. The 
critical point on that is if we could not get everybody's name in that group we didn’t allow 
them to go. They got passed up and the next one came on because of the problems. 

Everybody that went in reported they were crawling over stuff. It was bad. Lot of 
heat and debris that had been forced out from the impact. | told them if you have to 
crawl over stuff, under stuff or whatever there’s no reason to go. It’s crazy because it’s 
an office building and at that point we were pretty sure there was nobody else living 
there so | considered it a vacant building. We still have to preserve property but it does 
lessen how much intensity you got to go to do aggressive firefighting. And that was my 
Opinion. At one point | pulled one company out because they said they were crawling 
under something, having a tough time. There’s no reason for that so | pulled them out. 
Of course they weren't happy. 

We continued with that process pretty much for several hours. And then there 
was another “everybody out of pool, evacuation, unknown incoming plane.” So we 
pulled back again and when we do that everybody just drops everything and pull back. 
You just watch. That was another fifteen-twenty minute delay. 

And then somebody, | forgot, he was an authority from the airport, came up to 
me again. | guess he figured that same thing, that | was in charge. | was by no means in 
charge. He was in radio contact with the control tower at the airport, the supervisor of 


the control tower at the airport, and they had confirmed that whatever it was they had 


made contact with it wasn’t a problem. And he told me that we confirm that it’s okay, 
that everybody can go back. | just called Command which is Chief Schwartz, and told 
him who this guy was by name and so forth. It was still a few minutes before they 
confirmed that it was okay. We went back and started doing the same kind of thing, just 
putting companies in, rotating companies in and out. Too many Fire people kept coming 


too quick. It was a problem. 


INTERVIEWER: People wanting to help. 


NARRATOR: Yeah and it ended up being too many because it was tough controlling 
them to keep them out. It worked pretty well. But Keith went down to the stairwell, either 
five or six, and he kind of monitored companies going in and out so if one group went in, 
another group was supposed to have come out. He monitored that and like | say he’s 
very intimidating so he had a pretty good grasp on that most of the time. You didn’t have 
to say much to him. He would stay down there several hours doing that, taking care of 
that situation. Because it does become a problem in fire service just in general for any 
kind of fire, you must always get in. He controlled that pretty good. Some of it you just 
can’t control but he did a nice job doing that. 

So we continued with that and then all of a sudden just out of the blue D.C. Fire 
shows up and they started doing their own thing without talking to me. | learned later 
they had never talked to Chief Schwartz. They were doing their thing. They set up and it 
just so happens that the battalion chief that came with them I know. He has since retired 


but | knew him. We made contact and we got things kind of squared away. They pretty 
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much operated on the third floor and we used some of their apparatus on the outside. It 
ended up working okay between me and him because | knew him just from being on the 
job. We talked and he talked to his supervisor who was there and things went pretty well 
between me and him. There were some other issues on the other side but it wasn’t too 
bad on our side. They mainly stayed on the third floor because there was a lot of work 
for everybody. Everybody is going to get a turn. We used their tower ladder on the 
outside to extinguish some fire that was extending down. 

Early on too we had Truck 105 which was the first fire unit on the scene from 
Arlington. Firefighter Specter was riding in the officer position. | had them lie to the roof 
to check it out to see what was happening up there. And early on, probably within the 
first hour, hour a half or so, his report was it wasn’t a major issue. Of course later on 
that became a major issue. We didn’t address that too much on the heliport side 
throughout that day, just towards the end of the day only and that was already after 
Chief Gray had already been there. 

We continued with that and there was another evacuation also. There were three 
| believe that day and | think they were probably all in the morning. That was what 


10:15, 10:30? 


INTERVIEWER: It was early. 


NARRATOR: | think they were like in the first three hours. So we had another one. 
Everybody pulled out again and we grouped back together. But we continued with that 


and the fire kept extending down to the left of impact site. But companies were making 
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progress. You could see they were making progress and we continued with that and 
they got a handle on it. That was pretty much just it in a nutshell. That’s how it went 
pretty much for the most part of that day. 

Then about 2:00 o’clock Battalion Chief Randy Gray was assigned to be the 
Operations Chief which overseas the two divisions, the A&E Division and the River 
Division but he stayed at the heliport, at the River Division so me and him worked 
together. He coordinated a lot between the A&E Division and the River Division and he 
talked to a lot of other higher up people while | could just concentrate on the companies. 
So that was nice. It worked very well once he got there. It worked smoother and we 
maintained what we were doing. But we did have trouble still controlling the Fire people 
because they don’t want to wait. Because we just stand by, it was a half hour or so. 
“When they say they're tired they'll come out and we'll move you in.” | told numerous 
groups, “Don’t worry, there’s plenty for you. You'll get there.” We had Loudon County 
there, multiple groups from Fairfax, Alexandria and then the off-duty people from 
Arlington by the afternoon were coming in. 

That’s the basic thing of what | did. | was acting out of position. I’m only a captain 
and to be charge of that kind of a situation and those circumstance is highly unusual but 
Chief Schwartz assigned me so that’s what you do. That’s how it works. He’s the chief, 
I'm a captain. | stayed there. | think it went well. The fire department had no serious 
injuries, very minimal loss of equipment due to a whole lot of circumstances. In a short 
version. This is no place to discuss any of the problem things. But overall things went 
pretty well from my perspective. | got relieved about 2300 hours that night. So | was 


there for about twelve, thirteen hours, and during that entire time except maybe for the 
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last hour | stayed at the River Division and was relieved by somebody from Fairfax | 
believe. Things had scaled down. It was under control but still burning, and they were 


doing some planning for relief and getting extra people there and stuff. 


INTERVIEWER: When did the roof collapse? 


NARRATOR: The roof never collapsed. It did get out of control. 


INTERVIEWER: There you go, got out of control, whatever. 


NARRATOR: That had started probably before dark. In September it got dark about 
eight. So probably like seven the roof had started burning. Companies were put up 
there. We thought we were getting control of it and a couple of units from Fairfax at that 
time had a special boom on their truck that they could get up there and just flow water. 
We did that. Things were looking good and we thought we had a handle on it. We didn’t 
want to keep people up there at nighttime. It was a decision made by Chief Schwartz 
and Chief Gray because of the danger. We thought we had it pretty much under control 
and later it did appear to be. Then found out later on during the night it flared back up. 
They got a handle on it. | know the next day, | think it was, they had to kind of go into 
emergency operations again because it was extending towards a major control antenna, 
satellite something, part of the roof for the Pentagon. It kind of acted like the central 
nervous system | think the guy said for communications for the Pentagon which of 


course isn’t a good thing. They got a handle on it. It was very labor intensive work 
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because you’re on a roof, it’s a slate roof. The construction of it, the roof of the building 
is concrete and the roof that was burning was just a rain roof and it’s just there for 
esthetics and for water to run off. It was very labor intensive though, required a lot of 


people, a lot of work, and they worked on that roof for several days. 


INTERVIEWER: And what about the fuel? You had special gear | assume to go in. | 


mean jet fuel, hazardous. 


NARRATOR: The truth is it never registered with me. 


INTERVIEWER: Okay. 


NARRATOR: We just used our regular fire gear. When the airport people got there 
with their tender, the foam truck, (we call it a tender) nobody put any special gear on. 
You could smell it of course. The odor was very strong. But it never registered with me 
at all until after several hours where you could really smell it. It was like gee_ maybe 
that was an issue. It was regular firefighting, regular firefighting gear, nothing special, 
just a lot of water. They had the airport tender just continue flow on the impact site 
because that of course was the hottest part and just continue flowing water on there. 

It was very smoky and a lot of people think that was from the fire but it was not. 
The black smoke people could see on the TV when they were looking over the Potomac 


River from D.C. was part of the construction for the renovation of the Pentagon. It was 
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some kind of fuel oil that was burning, which was what that serious black smoke was. It 


was not from the Pentagon. 


INTERVIEWER: Fuel oil from what? 


NARRATOR: Storage for their construction equipment was burning. It got put out and 
it reignited. | think it reignited twice. But it was isolated from the building and it was 
isolated from anything. It was only fifty feet from the building but it wasn’t a major issue. 
It was kind of isolated by it looked spectacular. It wasn’t a major part of it but you had to 


control it. 


INTERVIEWER: So how long before the fire was actually out? 


NARRATOR: The fire was out | would say at 2100 hours that night which is 9:00 
o'clock. | think it was out. We had pretty much shut things down and were conferring, 
me and Chief Gray and Chief Schwartz, conferring over the radio about how many 


people do you think you’re going to need? 


SWITCHING TO SIDE B 

We were just conferring about how many relief personnel do we think we'll need to 
maintain a fire watch basically. A fire watch is you think it’s out but you pretty well 
assume that it’s going to flare up again. And so on our side | think we requested like 


thirty-five or forty firefighters and of course Chief Schwartz was working on the 
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Command side of it too for relief of Command officers and stuff. | would say that was 
probably around 2100 and it may have been maybe a little bit earlier but right in that 
range. 

The Pentagon they were great. Anything we wanted. As far as we were 


concerned everything was there. 


INTERVIEWER: How did you work with the military? 


NARRATOR: | assume this kind of started with the three star general very early on but 
there was never an issue. It was always “You're in charge, what do you need?” is what 
anyone ever said to me or Chief Gray. There were no territorial things like you’d kind of 
think. It never occurred. And | don't think it did on the A&E Drive side either. | don’t think 
there was ever an issue with that. It was very cooperative and very good. It worked very 
well. 

The overall thing for the inner jurisdictional companies, Fire people that were 
there, there were people from Maryland, northern Virginia, Prince William, that far down, 
Loudon, everything worked well. 

There was a lot of discussion about the DCFD, DC Fire. There were some issues 
on the inside and stuff but most of that occurred after we were kind of starting to scale 
back the River Division side and things like that. A lot of it occurred after | had left. I’m 
not aware of that. We worked well with DC on that side. | think it’s directly because | 


knew that battalion chief and we communicated and just did what was necessary. 
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INTERVIEWER: How long was the fire department there onsite? 


NARRATOR: Twenty days, twenty-one days, something like that. 


INTERVIEWER: And they were there because—? 


NARRATOR: Of shoring up the building, body recovery, a lot of that, sifting through 
everything. And shoring the building took quite a while. The fire department maintained 
control of the scene the entire time. And of course you know that day the FBI, 
everybody was there. But Chief Schwarz was Command and that’s how it worked. And 
one reason for that was because Chief Schwartz was friends and had worked very well 
with the FBI agent that was assigned security, something about security or hazardous 
materials in this area. He worked with him one-on-one a lot so that was not an issue 
either. It just went very well. 

And very early on Chief Plaugher en route to the scene he called for the USAR 
Team, the Urban Search & Rescue Team from Fairfax County. He called for them 
directly. And officially for them to get activated it has to go through the federal 
government agency because that’s who funds them but they responded and they were 
there very early. Their job is to shore up any structure or area from further collapse and 
to look for survivors or recovery. They were there very early on and started setting up, 
very early, probably within four hours, and that’s early because their turnaround time | 
think was twenty-four hours notification to deployment. So they were there within 


several hours which is unusual for them too because they weren’t familiar with act of fire 
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operations going on with the collapse and then getting there so early. It usually doesn’t 
happen so that was a different environment for them also. There were some minor 
issues involved with that but they got straightened out without issue. 

And then Montgomery County’s USAR Team also came the first day. And they 
were the only two teams that were there for a couple of days. And then | guess 
whatever the feds do to activate that program, the Virginia Beach Team was there. 
What they do, they come, they relieve a team that’s there and just rotate out. Virginia 
Beach came and a team from Tennessee | believe came. That was their first 
deployment, the Tennessee Team. 

And the person that was in charge of the USAR activities came from California. 
That's how they have their system worked out. | guess they have specific people that 
are leaders whenever a deployment is done. He was there like in three days, flew in 


from California. He was in charge of everything that had to do with USAR. 


INTERVIEWER: But there were no survivors after the first day, is that not correct? 


NARRATOR: Correct. 


INTERVIEWER: Everybody got out the first day. 


NARRATOR: Justa few side notes that just enlightened to me and Chief Gray 


particularly because we were at the heliport. A lady that works for the Pentagon, works 


in the explosives area, and how explosives affect human behavior and things that 
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happened, explained how the deaths occurred in the Pentagon. Because Fire people 
reported they found people sitting at a table like this, just sitting there like they did not 
know. And she explained that the impact of the plane sent such a concussion inward 
that it sucks the air out of your systems one hundred percent immediately. She said that 
explains how they found people with no signs. That’s what happens. She said it’s instant 
just by the force. Because they found probably a lot, just like they were sleeping. That 
was interesting to find out the reasons. She said that was a very common thing of how 
that happens. 

And we worked well with the engineers for the renovation company. | forgot their 
name. They were right on top on what was going on. So we worked well with them. At 
one point we had a major water main break and working with them and a representative 
from the Pentagon. It took an hour but that was a quick turnaround. So that worked very 
well. 

Just having the people from the Pentagon, the renovation people at the River 
Division there worked well because they could enlighten us on things. It is an office 
building but the Pentagon is an animal of its own. It’s its own thing so a lot of things are 


different. 


INTERVIEWER: Any other anecdotal things that you can think of? 


NARRATOR: Those are probably some of the key things. The renovation folks ended 
up bringing us floor plans and in fact that was probably around dinner time, like between 


five and six, in that range. Brought floor plans out so it made it easier to look where we 
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were putting companies and what was going on. Chief Gray came up with this idea. We 
just taped them to the side of a van or some fire department vehicle that was there so 
we could see, you had visualization of it. 

At one point, this was early on, the fire was extending to the left of the impact site 
and fire people being what we are, action. Some people said, “Well, you know, if we 
vent this window here we can go in and do this.” Vent the window is break the window. 

| said, “Okay, give it a try.” 

And | didn’t know this but the exterior of windows of the Pentagon are bomb 
proof. So they were hitting all the windows, looking kind of silly, but we didn’t know that. 
Some people may have but | didn’t know it and they didn’t know it. So that was pretty 
fruitless. They tried to cut it, it didn’t work. Nothing worked. It looked kind of silly when 
you watched them but we didn’t know. It was a lesson learned. | guess if you thought 


about it you’d figure that would have been but | didn’t know about it. 


INTERVIEWER: And people came and brought food and things. You all were fed. You 


had to keep up. Were there not people there? 


NARRATOR: Oh yeah that’s it. | don’t know how they worked but their system was 
great. The Red Cross and the Salvation Army, they were providing us sandwiches at 
dinnertime. They were on the ball. Because around five o’clock | was hungry. | needed 
something to eat and they came. They were feeding everybody. It was amazing. | was 


amazed by it. It was just cold-cut sandwiches but it was good. They were giving food out 
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to all Fire people. They were super nice too, just Super nice folks. Worked very well. It 


sustained me enough for the night. 


INTERVIEWER: The police were there but they had obviously a different job and they 
were | guess more in the perimeter and trying to keep security, etc. You may not have 


had much to do with that. 


NARRATOR: | had no interaction with the police because they were doing perimeter. | 
guess probably the only interaction was with some of the evacuation. That was all but it 
was early, incidental. Days later of course it was different but the first day which was 
really the action | never had any interaction at all with them. | never even saw them 
except on Washington Boulevard. 

And part of that fact is because there were no people, no occupants of the 
building coming out on the heliport side after initially. Everybody was surprised at that 


but it was quite evident that it wasn’t going to happen. 


INTERVIEWER: Someone said in one of the interviews that from the heliports they 


were taking injured away. 


NARRATOR | never saw any of that. As quick as | got there they were already back 
beyond the heliport. | never saw them. Truthfully, it never really clicked either. But after 


it settled down and stuff | remember | never saw anybody injured. 
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INTERVIEWER: You were focused on what you were doing. 


NARRATOR: | was focused on the fire. It is very surprising but like | said part of that 


was because that wing was not fully occupied, or that wedge. 


INTERVIEWER: That was the fortunate thing. 


NARRATOR: Oh gosh yeah. You probably would have had fifty, seventy-five more 
people easily that would have been killed. 

One interesting thing which really doesn’t have to do with anything but it was just 
a neat thing. After the collapse because of the way the Pentagon is constructed it 
snapped. When it broke it fell in a pancake collapse, just one falling down on the other. 
But on the fifth floor the wall that separated you could sit there and look at the desk and 
it looked like it was one hundred percent the way it was supposed to be, undisturbed. It 
was amazing. There was still a computer sitting on top of the desk. | was amazed by 
that. Just by the force of the collapse and the pressure that it exerts would have done 
something but it was just sitting on the desk, the monitor was sitting there like nothing 
was happening. And you could see the pictures were still on the wall in that one office. It 
was something else. It might be because all the pressure went down, went down and 
out towards the heliport | think because there was a pretty good whoosh. It was kind of 
eerie to see that. There was nothing disturbed up there. You just knew what happened 
though. And that was the only floor that that occurred. Two, three and four, the offices 


where it collapsed were a mess. But the fifth floor that one was perfect. 
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INTERVIEWER: So if you would say lessons learned from this, where there any 


particularly that you think of? 


NARRATOR: Lessons learned. For the fire department there were several. Command 
Control and working within the incident management system it works well when you use 
it because it worked well in that incident. It worked very well which I think most people 
were kind of surprised it worked as well as it did but it did. Even with the Maryland 
companies, and even with DC. I’m sure you heard people say there was some problem 
with DC firemen. Overall things worked very well with everybody. They’re the big show, 
DC is. They do things different but it worked within, it worked okay. | think the incident 
management system if you use it, it does work as far as the fire department is 
concerned and it worked very well if people would do it more often. 

I'd say company officers from any fire department need to make sure they control 
the folks and do the assignment you’re assigned to do and follow through with that. 
When that’s done let the person that’s in charge of you know. And that’s all part of the 
incident management system. We know where everybody is. We can go a little bit 
further here. Again, company officers are cognizant of that and it worked okay too. 

| feel that | was wrong after the battalion chief from the airport alerted Command 
about the crack in the wall and | saw it, | looked at it. It was probably four or six inches, 
a major crack. That obviously this is not good. And then when people said that there 
was somebody in the first floor where the impact site was | kind of forget that and that 


was probably not a very good decision but nobody got hurt. And we probably would not 
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have gotten hurt if we had been inside when it collapsed because of the way it 
collapsed. It was just that one part that came down. It was a pancake collapse, it would 
be like a lean-to collapse is what they call it because there’s a lot of boards and stuff. 
It's probably not a wise decision to go inside but | think fortunately we weren't in there 
ten minutes | don’t think and | ordered everyone out. So it ended up working out okay. It 
probably wasn't a wise decision on my part so that was a lesson learned. Pay more 
attention. And building construction is one of my little specialty areas. | preach that all 


the time. | kind of lost it, | would say, caught up in the show. 


INTERVIEWER: In the moment, right. 


NARRATOR: | guess if you sit down and think about it but overall people did what they 
were supposed to do. And even the days following. The days following | was assigned 
as the safety officer from 1900 to 07. So we rotated, two of us. And that’s when they 
were starting to clear the collapsed area out and all the USAR folks were doing the 
shoring up and all that. It was non-emergency. When the USAR does that kind of thing 
they're kind of doing everything. 

But the body recovering, that took a long time. And the Pentagon did make it 
clear that any bodies found in the Pentagon be marked and military personnel would 
take care of that and that’s how they did it. The young folks from Ft. Myer, the soldiers, 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, the typical soldier, those young kids they had 
their white plastic suits on and their sole job was to remove bodies and body parts. You 


just sit there and looked at them and thought that’s a terrible job guys. But that’s their 
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sole job and of course they’re lined up in a perfect line. A military guy says march, they 
march. Never heard anybody complaining but you could just tell it was grim and they 
didn’t like it. They did their thing and that was extensive. | think that lasted darn near the 
entire time because so many parts did scatter. 

But like | said, the airplane | only saw that one big piece on the outside and it 
wasn't big. | would say it was no bigger than this table is the biggest piece | saw of the 
plane. There were a lot of little pieces but that was amazing. You could see how it 
impacted, how it hit the Pentagon because the right wing you could see where it 
scraped the side before it went in and you could pretty much tell the projection of the 


plane just the way the marks on the building were. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there anything else you'd like to add? 


NARRATOR: No. As we in the fire service say what was your career incident and of 
course that was my career incident. I’ve been in the fire department as a volunteer over 
in Maryland since 1971. But that was definitely my career incident in fire service, 
hopefully not to be repeated. 

To close it up overall things went very well. The Command system in the fire 
department worked well. It worked well within a county and with inner jurisdictional and 
even with inner state jurisdictional. And part of that is because in this metro area all the 
chiefs and training people and stuff they have regular meetings. It’s not like they’re lost. 
They’re always talking to one another and it worked well. There were some issues but 


overall it worked very well | thought. Really surprising. 
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INTERVIEWER: All things considered. 


NARRATOR: Yeah. 


INTERVIEWER: All right, thank you for participating. 
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On 9/11/01 | was living in Arlington and working in a government building 
on Constitution Avenue between 12" and 14" Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
My office was on the west side of the building, and we had a window that looked 
out at the intersection of Constitution Avenue and 14" Street, just a short 
distance from the Ellipse. 

| heard about the incident when someone ran into my office and said that 
two planes had hit the World Trade Center. | assumed they had collided and 
then hit the tower. When the word came over the p.a. system, most staff 
members left immediately. | decided that Metro (the subway) would be jammed 
and kept working. Someone found a TV (not connected to the cable) which 
worked poorly but gave us some news. 

The office next door looked over the Mall and | could see the Pentagon 
burning. At one point we heard that a plane was heading toward the U.S. 
Capitol. Several people told me (incorrectly) that the entire subway system was 


shut down, so | just kept working at my desk (although not accomplishing much). 


When | finally left the office at 2 p.m., Constitution Avenue was closed due 
to its' proximity to the White House. It was so quiet that it felt like a Sunday 
morning in D.C. The subway was only half-full and | had no difficulty getting 
home. 

The next day (or perhaps two days later) we could take annual (vacation) 
time off without prior approval, which | did. | spent about half the time watching 
TV and the other time working in my garden. My office was so close to the White 
House that for several months | felt rather nervous about the location in case of a 


bombing. But | eventually got over that. 
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PLACE: H. B. Woodlawn School 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Thursday, July 20" and we are here at H.B. Woodlawn 
School to interview Frank Haltiwanger who is the principal of H.B. and this is part of the 
Arlington County’s Oral History Project to commemorate the 5" anniversary of 9/11. The 
interviewer is Judy Knudsen. 

If you just start out by telling us a little bit about H.B., how many grades, etc., 


what kind of school it is. 


NARRATOR: H.B. has just finished its 35" year. It was begun in 1971 by Ray 
Anderson and a couple of students who had an idea for a different kind of education for 
students who weren't succeeding in Arlington schools. At that time the board accepted 
that proposal. And among other things this wasn’t established as a school, it was 


established as a program which made it a little easier to provide the flexibility we have. 


Foundations of the school are fairly simple and they have continued all the way 
throughout. Students and faculty are considered to be equals. There is an inherent trust 
between the students and the teachers. I’m going in both directions. There’s an inherent 
trust between the administration and the teachers. There’s the expectation that people 
are going to do the right thing and most of the time they do. In fact if they don’t 
sometimes is fodder for education. That trust, that responsibility is certainly one facet of 
it. Another facet is self-governance. We don’t govern the school with just the 
administration. Everyone in the school has the opportunity to be involved in its 
administration thoroughly weekly town meetings and various committees and so on. 
Everyone has an equal vote. | don’t have a stronger vote than anyone else. 

The third major facet just has to do with community and being a caring 
community and a strong value on respect between yourself, and treating others the way 
you want to be treated. Given the fact that there’s really no supervision here except in 
the classroom but at lunchtime, in the hallways there aren't assistant principals or 
resource assistants walking around making sure that people are wearing the right thing, 
doing the right thing. That just doesn’t happen, it’s just expected. | have very few 
discipline problems compared to other schools that | worked at. 

The school is small so it’s a lot easier for us to do it that way. But there is also a 
culture that has grown among the students to value what they have here, to treat it well, 
to treat the school well and to treat each other well because they want to be here. It’s 


not a matter of if you don’t act right we’re going to kick you out. We don't do that. 


INTERVIEWER: On September 11, 2001 you were the principal of the Middle School. 


NARRATOR: | was assistant principal. Ray was the principal; | was the assistant 


principal in charge of the Middle School. 


INTERVIEWER: What do you remember about that day? How did you find out what 


happened? 


NARRATOR: At about nine o’clock which is shortly after the first tower was hit | was 
just finishing a meeting. This was just the second week that | had been here with 


students and | was having a meeting. Was that a Tuesday? 


INTERVIEWER: We were trying to think about this. | should have checked. It was a 


Tuesday or Wednesday. 


NARRATOR: It was a Tuesday or Wednesday and | was having a meeting with 
seventh grade parents. We were having a coffee. | had been meeting with them in what 
we Call the Projects Room down the Middle School hallway. The students hadn't arrived 
yet. There were some students who were there, who were walkers. 

And as | left the meeting, walked down the hall, we have a TV monitor that’s on, 
usually just has announcements on it, it’s in the office. My secretary, Christina Herrera, 
had just come in a few minutes before and she had heard on the news so she had 
turned the TV on. So | passed the monitor and | saw the image of the tower. At this 


moment students were starting to come in, the buses were coming in, so this is all 


happening at the same time. And of course nobody really knew what was going on then. 
We went ahead and we began classes and there wasn’t any direction from Ray or 
myself to the teachers to do anything different. But then somewhere during the first 
period —I teach one class and | taught that first period. And somewhere during that first 
period the second tower was hit. So then Ray and | talked and we made a decision to— 
well, | made a decision for the Middle School that the Middle School would stay in the 
classroom where they were, that they wouldn’t go anywhere else. Ray did something 
different in the high school and he talked to you about that already. 

So | communicated with all the teachers, went in and talked to them, a small 
school so | was able to get around to all of them and | asked them not to have TVs on 
and asked them to try and keep the kids—of course they could go to bathroom, when 
lunch came they can go and get their lunches but they should come back. | just didn’t 
want them all hanging out because | was concerned with possible hysteria and so on. 

Then of course within the next hour the Pentagon was hit. That just changed 
everything because we have a number of kids who have parents who work there. We 
weren't watching the TVs but we already had cell phones by that time and some kids 


had cell phones and word got out. 


INTERVIEWER: Did they know when you told the teachers to keep them in the rooms, 
were the students aware of anything much at all or just what they heard coming in the 


room? 


NARRATOR: They became aware of the Pentagon because of calls that were made 
on cell phones. The high schoolers were aware of it and some of them came down. 
There were brothers and sisters, their siblings here. An eleventh grader would come 
and tell their eighth grade sister the Pentagon has been hit. So the word got out. We 
were able to maintain reasonable order downstairs by keeping the kids in the 
classrooms but there were two or three students who either had parents at the 
Pentagon and these turned out to be girls or parents who were in the air to New York 
who became hysterical and were running down the hall. They were crying and they 
were screaming and they required care. | had some of them come into my office. | found 
another teacher who was a good counselor, had them sit with them. That went on pretty 
much all day with those students. 

Now our students were aware of what had happened because the first tower had 
been hit, the TVs were on, our sixth grade social studies teacher, Karen, almost always 
had CNN on. So she had had that on from the very beginning. She has turned it off after 
| had asked her too but they knew what had happened and then word did filter out. 
Unlike at some schools where nobody knew what happened. Even some of the staff 
didn’t know what happened. They kept it from the kids; we didn’t keep it from the kids. 
We talked to them about it. We didn’t keep the news on. 

| was really busy with those kids who were really upset and those kids who 
weren't upset but had parents who worked at the Pentagon or at the UN or travel to 
New York regularly who needed to contact their parents. So then, | can’t remember 
what time it was, it was around 10:15, 10:30 the phones went out. This is when these 


kids were trying to call. Their cell phones weren’t working because they were 


overloaded. They had come to the office. | was letting them use the phones and then 
the phones went out. 

The computer system kind of went down too. We were able to get some 
emergency messages from the Ed Center, from Arlington County government, informing 
us of what was going on, informing us we weren't in any imminent danger so we could 
share that with the staff. Of course the messages that came from the outside to the staff 
kind of assumed that the kids didn’t know but our kids did. 

The kids upstairs and | hardly came up during the day because | was very busy 
down there because parents began arriving probably around 11:00, 11:30 and not a lot 
but I'd say fifty or seventy parents came. Most of them came and checked on their child 
and left which was very wise. Several of them took their kids and that was fine too. They 
could do whatever they wanted. We just asked them to sign their students out. 

| hadn’t thought about this in a while. Occasionally | think back to the fact that 
that was my second Tuesday here. | was just green as can be. | had been an 
administrator before nobody has been through anything like this. | do remember going 
back to what | was going to say before that upstairs the kids were as they often are, 
they’re milling about. Many of them are staying with teachers because they wanted to. 
They were watching the news with the teachers. They weren’t keeping the media off 
upstairs. There was a media in the library where people were talking about what was 
happening. Some kids came down and talked to some of their Middle School teachers. 
They were like the ninth graders. They were new ninth graders, they weren’t tied into 


their ninth grade teachers yet so they came down and see their eighth grade teachers to 


get some comfort and talk about what had happened. So your work continued to filter 
through. 

It was of course an extremely tense day but then things just kind of quieted ina 
sense. By the time we got to the early afternoon, we had had lunch and things kind of 
eerily went on as usual. So we had classes. It seemed that things were quieted down 
we asked teachers to go in and hold class and so they did. The next day we didn’t have 
class. The school was closed. 

And then the next day the odd thing was that the eighth grade had planned an 
overnight, two days and one night at Camp Letts which is near the Chesapeake Bay 
and this was a bonding activity. They would do something like this every year. They 
would all go away with their teachers and a few parents for the night. So that was 
planned for the 13". | remember the 12™ when we didn’t have school | had a number of 
eighth grade parents come in and talk to me and e-mail me, “Are you really going to go 
on this?” “Are you going to go?” “Are you going to go?” | conferred with the eighth grade 
team and we decided that we were. The kids needed to be together. Any parents who 
really didn’t want their child to go could of course keep them, that was fine. We had 69 
eighth graders and 68 of them went. It was pretty amazing. Just one parent was 
uncomfortable enough. | went with them because that was the plan. It was kind of eerie 
on that Thursday leaving. Cell phones didn’t work down there. | don’t even know if | had 
a cell phone then. We didn’t have TV or radio so we were really removed and that was 


spooky. 


INTERVIEWER: Was that a time, it had to be part of what they talked about? 


NARRATOR: It was definitely talked about. 


INTERVIEWER: Did it become the whole— 


NARRATOR: No it didn’t because that’s part of what kids are. It wasn’t their world. 
Their world was still each other. They're now eighth graders and they have relationships 
and they had summers to process. There were activities. We were doing what they call 
ropes courses, trust activities, they're walking on ropes or trying to climb barriers, things 
like that. So we were involved in those things. There was lots of laughter. It was kind of 
a relief to be away. 

There was definitely talk about it and as everywhere there were a few students 
who were particularly sensitive. They had a hard time sleeping, who maybe had made 
the wrong decision to come because they needed to be closer to their parents. Ina 
couple of cases we had extra parents there who hadn't planned to come, who decided 


to come. 


INTERVIEWER: So in the aftermath you had this but beyond that did you see this play 


out in the weeks to come? Did you have counseling or did you need it? 


NARRATOR: Yes. Everyone had counselors available. One of the first things that 
comes to mind are those kids whose parents were in the military, who were working in 


government agencies or private sector who were flying to New York on a regular basis. 


Most of these parents who were up there at the time, we didn’t lose any parents or any 
family friends. There were other schools that did. Pat [?Nemo?] over at Hoffman Boston 
lost her husband. So it wasn’t that close and those three girls that were so upset, their 
parents were fine, and even though they didn’t see them by that evening because their 
parents were flying to New York and then couldn’t land and didn’t come back because 
all the airplanes were stopped. That was difficult for them. They were okay, they calmed 
down, they did require a lot of counseling. 

Some of the kids that required special counseling were the Muslim kids. It did not 
seem to be because there was anything directed at them but these happened to be a 
couple of kids of Muslim faith who were pretty introverted and were very concerned 
about how they were going to be viewed. Both parents came in and talked to me, 
different families. We did provide some counseling. | did talk to the staff members. 
These were both Middle School kids. | talked to the teams which consisted of four or 
five teachers to let them know how sensitive these kids were feeling. They felt like they 
were being watched, that they were being criticized, felt that they might be ostracized. 
None of this happened. But it was a very real feeling. 

| can’t remember specifically Judy but | think that a week after it happened, two 
weeks after it happened, a month after it happened, we had special times in our town 
meeting when anybody could just come and talk about what they were thinking about. | 
know teachers did that in their classrooms. There may have been other things that we 
did that | can’t recall but it was mostly on the micro level in the classes, in the teacher 


advisory groups. 


INTERVIEWER: Did anything about security change? | don’t know what security you 


had before this. 


NARRATOR: No, nothing about security changed. And it didn’t seem to be an eminent 


threat here. It wasn’t until the sniper incident the next year that things changed a little 


bit. 


INTERVIEWER: Well, | thank you very much. 


NARRATOR: You're welcome, my pleasure. 


INTERVIEWER: It’s always a pleasure to talk to school people. 
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ARLINGTON COUNTY LIBRARY 
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9/11 Fifth Anniversary Commemoration 


NARRATOR: David Herbstreit 
INTERVIEWER: Judy Knudsen 
DATE: August 15, 2006 


PLACE: Police Department 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Tuesday, August 15, 2006, and we are at the Police 
Department with Captain David Herbstreit. Captain Herbstreit is being interviewed as 
part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary 
of September 11, 2001. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. If you’d just tell us where you 


were and what happened to you on September 11. 


NARRATOR: | was working here at the Police Department at the front counter and | 
had a meeting that | needed to attend at 9:00. | went over to the main portion of the 
county building and went into the meeting. But prior to me leaving I’d seen news reports 
about the first plane hitting the World Trade Center and thought it was pretty strange. 
That was really all | Knew when | went into the meeting. 

We met for a while and after coming out of the meeting a county employee 


approached me and asked me if | had heard anything about a plane hitting the 


Pentagon. | told him | didn’t hear anything. | didn’t have my police radio with me at the 
time. Even if | had it would have been off. 

When I came back to the department of course the news was out that there was 
a second plane that had hit the World Trade Center as well as one that hit the 


Pentagon. 


INTERVIEWER: Well then what happened with you. Were you deployed somewhere? 


NARRATOR: One of the things was this had never happened to us before and | 
wanted to make sure that our staff was covered at the front counter of the Police 
Department and that they knew where | was going in case anybody was looking for me. 
| immediately went upstairs and met with the acting chief at the time which was Chief 
Younger. | was also met there with Captain Dan Murray and at that time we had 


decided to go and head down to the Pentagon. 


INTERVIEWER: What did you find when you got there? 


NARRATOR: Going there Captain Murray was driving. We came down Route 110 and 
noticed obviously a lot of black smoke in the air from the Pentagon crash and as we 
were pulling up to it | was more or less looking at it in disbelief, realizing that this was 
very significant. We went and located the police command which was there on Route 27 
and 395 and met up with the commander at the scene and went ahead and took our 


assignments. My assignment was with the Federal Protective Service. It was to be with 
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their command post to help coordinate between the FBI, the Federal Protective Service 
which was known as the Pentagon Police and represent Arlington County. 

Originally our command post was just off of the parking lot of the Pentagon and 
we eventually had to move because of all the smoke that was coming across us. At the 
time the command post really hadn’t been established by the Federal Protective Service 
because they were still trying to get a handle on it. Eventually they did relocate up to 
Columbia Pike at the Virginia State Police in the parking lot. We went to a command 


vehicle there which was | believe a Virginia State Police command vehicle. 


INTERVIEWER: How did all this work with the military who were there and of course it 


was their people, etc., etc. 


NARRATOR: We did have a representative in my command post from DOD but it 
really seemed like they were busy doing a lot of things. There wasn’t really much 
interaction at that point with them. It was very chaotic at the time. We were getting 
information but it was really just information of what we pretty much already knew. 
There really wasn’t any specific interaction that | had with DOD at the time other than 
when individual requests would come out, trying to get Someone through the perimeter 


or something like that. | helped facilitate that with our command post. 


INTERVIEWER: Now at some point there was the plane that went down. At some 


point you had to have heard this. What was your reaction to that? 


NARRATOR: When we were just off of the parking lot of the Pentagon in that smoky 
atmosphere that | was talking about we had several reports from the FBI that there was 
incoming airplanes coming to the Pentagon and we really didn’t know what to expect. 
My biggest fear was actually seeing another plane hit the Pentagon. | wasn’t really 
concerned about myself, | was concerned about what | might see. | really didn’t want to 
see something like that. But we were called away from the Pentagon proper two or 
three times because of incoming airplanes. And then eventually we had heard that the 
plane had crashed in Pennsylvania. We really didn’t have that information that was 
confirmed like through a command post because at the time there wasn’t really a true 
designated command post for the Federal Protective Service and it was still at the 
infancy of the scene and we were all just trying to get our bearings and figure out where 
we're going to put things like the media and stuff like that and eventually where the 
command post was going to end up. So we were hearing this information from various 
sources but none of it was confirmed so we really didn’t know until the day went on then 


we found out more. 


INTERVIEWER: How would you describe the scene when you got there? 


NARRATOR: It was very chaotic. There was a lot of activity right in front of the heliport, 
where the heliport is where the plane crashed. The thing that | remember was all the 
helicopters that were coming in and landing and taking off right there in front of that area 
on the other side of Washington Boulevard. They were coming in and picking up 


wounded and flying them away. It’s a cloverleaf type design so each of the cloverleaf 


appeared as though that’s where the helicopters were landing. My first thought when | 
came up there was I’ve never experienced something like this before. It was obviously a 
plane into a major structure which had great significance and all | could think to myself 


is this is history unfolding in front of us. 


INTERVIEWER: So people were taken away. How quickly would you say they were 
evacuated, the wounded, as much as they could be? There might be people | presume 


still in there that they wouldn’t know about. 


NARRATOR: | wasn’t close to the very front of where the airplane had gone into and 
so | really wasn’t cognizant or aware of what type of rescues were going on. | do know | 
saw ambulances come and go and the helicopters come and go but | really didn’t have 
time to focus on that. | had other assignments and duties to do. | saw it but it just wasn’t 


a part of my responsibility and | had to focus on other things. 


INTERVIEWER: How long were you there that first day? 


NARRATOR: | believe | left about one or one-thirty in the morning. | guess it started 


around 9:30 or 10:00 when | got down there. 


INTERVIEWER: How many days were you there? 


NARRATOR: Every single day for two weeks straight and did approximately twelve 
hour shifts each day. | was able to be in charge or be in command a few times at the 
command post of the Police Department. | think one of the most interesting things that | 
experienced was exactly twelve hours after the plane had hit the Pentagon we had a 
meeting actually inside the Pentagon’s briefing room and going into the Pentagon where 
the briefing room is is almost on the opposite side. But going into the Pentagon there 
was no electricity, just auxiliary lights and it was still smoky, heavy smoke and 
everything else and going in there with all the other police agencies and government 
agencies to sit down and develop a plan as to where we were going to go the next day. 
I'd never been in the Pentagon briefing room. I’d seen it on TV. It was interesting about 


how small it was and to me it was an honor to be there. 


INTERVIEWER: What would you say that lessons learned from this for the police 


department in general? 


NARRATOR: | think for the most part because we had always worked closely with the 
our fire department and some of the other outside agencies. Prior to me coming to 
Arlington County we had a plane crash on the 14" Street bridge. Deputy Chief Steve 
Holl was involved with that. And so one of the things that he has always drove home to 
the police department was this could happen again and how would we respond to it. 
And | really give him a lot of credit for us being so well prepared is because he really did 


push the police department into incident management, the things that were very 


successful for us on that day. Not to say that we did everything perfect but | think we did 


very very well. 


INTERVIEWER: What about post-traumatic with the officers? 


NARRATOR: | think we actually came through it pretty well as a police department. I’m 
not aware of any specific post-traumatic issues where an officer had to retire or anything 
like that. | have heard that a couple of years later some officers may have asked to go 
out on disability because of it, not knowing for sure if it’s connected or not. | think maybe 
the fire department may have had one or two people go through it. But I think all in all 


we've been very fortunate and very lucky. 


INTERVIEWER: If there were one or two images that you take from that time, what 


would they be? 


NARRATOR: Probably the huge puff of smoke, the briefing room and all the 


helicopters flying around. It was very surreal. It’s the first time I’d ever thought of using 


that word. It’s the first time something like that has happened to me where that word fit. 


INTERVIEWER: Anything else you want to add. 


NARRATOR: No. It was an honor. One of the things with the Pentagon is that we 


didn’t have any jurisdiction there but it was the mind-set of everybody there that we 


were going to do this and get through it and do the best job we could regardless of what 


we had to do as long as it was legal and | think everybody pulled through. It was great 


to see the citizens get involved, the support that they gave. Everybody who was 


involved with that or even partially involved with it, they were just wonderful. 


INTERVIEWER: | had heard that people just couldn’t do enough. 


NARRATOR: It just blew me away. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much. 


NARRATOR: Thank you. 


ARLINGTON COUNTY LIBRARY 
ORAL HISTORY PROJECT 


9/11 Fifth Anniversary Commemoration 


NARRATOR: Susannah Herrada 
INTERVIEWER: Judy Knudsen 
DATE: August 16, 2006 


PLACE: Central Library 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Wednesday, August 16, 2006 and we're here at the Central 
Library with Susannah Herrada who is being interviewed as part of the library’s 9/11 

Oral History Project in commemoration of September 11, 2001. The interviewer in Judy 
Knudsen. Susannah, | understand you had an unusual experience that day. Would you 


tell us what you remember and where you were? 


NARRATOR: My son was born that day in Arlington Hospital at 1:40 in the afternoon. 


INTERVIEWER: When did you hear about all this going on? You knew before you 


went in. 


NARRATOR: No | didn’t. | was induced so | went in at midnight. 


INTERVIEWER: | see. 


NARRATOR: | was there | guess the first plane hit and then second and then the 
Pentagon and then my doctor said | needed a C-Section and for the longest time | 
wondered if he gave me the C-Section because they were expecting so many injured 
and they needed to get my delivery over with. They were expecting so many people to 
come. Of course they never came to Arlington Hospital but that would have the hospital 
they would have come to. Though my doctor assures me it was a genuine C-Section. 
The pulse kept on dipping to sixty and they were very concerned. The baby wasn’t 
dropping as he needed to. Eventually | got over that issue. But a forced C-Section it 
seemed like it was pretty quick that they went ahead and gave a C-Section. It was about 
five minutes and | was at the table. They were worried; they were concerned. So it was 
more than just 9/11. 

Part of me for a long time felt cheated out of a normal delivery because | thought 
gosh, | couldn’t have a normal Lamaze delivery. This was my first baby, natural delivery, 
no drugs, it’s just going to be relaxed and instead they rushed me off to get a C-Section. 


My doctor did explain some of the things about it and that it has nothing to do with 9/11. 


INTERVIEWER: So there you are with your pregnancy hormones everywhere and all 
this is going on. When did you find out, when you really got the impact of it, at what 


point then? 


NARRATOR: | was very sheltered from it all. It happened. Everybody remembers 
where they were. | was sitting there. My husband had gone home to take a shower 
because we're just a couple of blocks from the hospital. So he went home, shower, 
came back, feeling a little better. He had heard it on the radio; | heard it on the radio. 
We both turned on the TV, me at the hospital, him at home. 

Eventually | said “Look, turn off the TV” in a delirium. He came back to the 
hospital when the Pentagon got hit and | said, “Look, the TV has got to go off. You guys 
have to focus on me.” My doctor and my husband are watching TV so the TV got turned 
off. 

| didn’t watch it. | would think everybody else sat there and watched it all or 
listened to the radio. | guess it must have been on TV but | don’t remember seeing it. | 
stayed an extra day or two because | had the C-Section and nobody really talked about 
it in front of me at the hospital of course. Hormonally I’m kind of high struck away, | 
guess you can tell. So hormones hit me pretty hard. 

When I got home it wasn’t really discussed. The TV always got turned off when | 
came in. We don’t have a TV in our bedroom. Since it was kind of an emergency C- 
Section the healing was very different than a standard C-Section which | had the 
second time and realized it was just like night and day to get over. So | was in a lot of 
pain. | couldn’t walk. 

We had a service at our church and my husband decided it was better for me to 
stay home which was the best decision he knew to make at that time. At night when | 
would sit there and the baby would wake up, Dillon would wake up, and as I'd feed him 


I'd listen to the sound of the jets circling and protecting the airspace. Sometimes | would 
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lay awake and listen to that sound of the planes overhead and of course at first I'd wake 
up and go “Oh my gosh, it’s another plane heading—,” but I’d hear the planes and 
sometimes | wouldn't fall asleep between that and the next feeding because | would be 
so anxious hearing that noise. | would just feed him and I’d cry and of course you know 
breast feeding hurt at first, the whole hormone were bad but boy, night after night of that 
really started to wear on me. 

But | never did see the documentaries, | never did go to the services. We did go 
to the service at the field over at W&L High School. 

| got pretty paranoid and | had my car packed all the time. | don’t know how many 


people tell you that. 


INTERVIEWER: No. No one yet. 


NARRATOR: Well, | had my car packed all the time emergency essentials, water and 
diapers. | would leave my son with my mom because she’d come to visit and my 
husband and | would go to a restaurant less than a mile away and I’d say, “Mom, if 
something happens and we can’t get back just take Dillon and leave town as quickly as 
you can. Don’t wait for us.” As a new mom not to be worrying about well is he going to 
be hungry, to be worried about okay what’s the evacuation plan for my child care 
provider and my baby. 

| look back on it and no wonder | was such a wreck by Christmas. And looking 


back at it now | know I should have been medicated. | was physically hurtful to myself. 


INTERVIEWER: And you were pretty exhausted I’m sure. 


NARRATOR: | was exhausted. | had insomnia. | was scratching. There was so much 
tension in the air. | was hurting myself. | had one episode where | just grabbed my hair 
and pulled. Never did that twice. | had two clumps of hair. | had two bald spots on the 
side of my head. You do once in life, never again. | was shocked when | looked at my 
hands. At first | didn’t tell anybody. | was embarrassed about it. | told my husband not to 
tell anybody about it. But now it’s like gosh when things like that happen that is a sign 
that you need help and | didn’t know that | needed help. | just thought | don’t know what. 
| know a lot of women suffer from postpartum and | definitely had postpartum 

depression. And | know a lot of women that had babies around that time because | was 


in a play group. A lot of them had difficulty. 


INTERVIEWER: It was traumatic really. 


NARRATOR: It was a hard time to have a baby. You were like you're supposed to be 
so happy and you’re not. Every mother has to struggle with that but then the thought 
that your kid, what kind of world is this? We weren't sure what was going to happen 
next. 

Then there was the sniper and then anthrax. It was just like what - what am | 
living in this town for? It was a long few years of concern and anxiety. | eventually did 


get help but by that time | think— 


INTERVIEWER: It had somewhat worked itself out. 


NARRATOR: Yeah, by the time you get help you’ve come out of your deepest pit and 


not to ask for help. 


INTERVIEWER: Where was your family? You and your husband living here. You said 


he’s from Florida? 


NARRATOR: No, actually from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


INTERVIEWER: But they’re not here ordinarily. 


NARRATOR: My mom is from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania and she got in her car and 


drove and she said it was like a ghost town. She said she sobbed the whole way. 


INTERVIEWER: This was on the day? 


NARRATOR: Ahem, she just cried the whole time. She was so upset. For one thing 
because of the emergency C-Section. She didn’t have all the information right away. My 
husband just called and said, “Hey, we’re going into surgery. Bye.” Of course they were 
a wreck but they had a few hours of concern, not a few hours, probably an hour, it’s 


funny how time works. 


She came down right away. She said she was worried about traffic and not being 
able to get here and road closures and she said there really wasn’t any. Nobody was on 


the road. People | guess just went home. 


INTERVIEWER: They encouraged everybody to stay off the roads. 


NARRATOR: | guess she was crying more for many different reasons not just the fact 
that she had a new grandson, that she wasn’t sure if it was going to happen. | guess 


everybody was worried about a second attack on Washington. 


INTERVIEWER: Absolutely. And the plane had crashed in Pennsylvania too at some 
point there. 


What about his family? Were people frantic? 


NARRATOR: | really don’t know much about what went on with his family. He’s not as 
close to his family. They did not come. Maybe his sister. We’re real close to his sister. 
She probably came that first day or so and then his dad | think came a couple of days 
later when | got home. 

The interesting thing about the second day, on the 12", | was really in a lot of 
pain and had this whole issue of pain management at the hospital that was not done 
appropriately. | didn’t know how to navigate for myself. It was all a mess. The neighbors 
kept on coming by and some of them | didn’t know well enough to have them see me 


half naked trying to nurse a baby and in pain. But they said “Oh, we just wanted to see 


something good.” It’s wonderful how this birth was able to be a blessing to so many 
people but it was really like just get these people out of here. | remember one of the 
neighbors came by, I’m a lot closer to them now but when the nurse was trying to get 
me out of bed and oh my gosh | was just like sobbing. The nurse was “come on, come 
on.” 

The next C-Section | had they gave me lots of medication. “Do you this, this, this 
and then that, that,” all scheduled up. 

The neighbors were so excited to see Dillon and to have something great 
happen. 

We had a friend that did die in New York, that was on a day trip there. We did go 
to that funeral. But of course | had the baby. | was in the back kind of taking care of him. 
| didn’t even sit down the whole time in the service. One of the pictures of his son is in 
our house and | often think about my son and his son and the different life that they’re 


going to have. 


INTERVIEWER: For you it must have been pretty surreal. 


NARRATOR: It was. And even now | would instantly burst into tears over little 


mentions of it or posters or just something with the new films that are coming out. | 


know that | probably need to watch one of them alone and sit and cry and get it over 


with and then take a deep breadth. Maybe everybody still cries, | don’t know. 


INTERVIEWER: | think some people still do. 


NARRATOR: Takes a long time to process it. 


INTERVIEWER: | thank you for participating. Is there anything else you'd like to add. 


You've given us a different perspective. 


NARRATOR: The only other thing that we did for his first birthday is that we had all 
the neighbors over and we said we want to celebrate the heroes of the day and we 
wanted to celebrate his birthday and to remember everyone. We had a moment of 
silence during the party and we just said let’s remember everybody. Then every year on 
his birthday we take some time, not at the party anymore because with four year olds 


and five year olds it’s hard. 


INTERVIEWER: It’s different then. Well, thank you. 
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NARRATOR: Stephen L. Holl 
Chief of Police 
INTERVIEWER: July Knudsen 
DATE: August 3, 2006 


PLACE: Reagan National Airport 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Thursday, August 3, 2006 and we are at Reagan National 
Airport with Chief Stephen Hall, Chief of Police here at the airport. He is being 
interviewed as part of the library’s Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth 
anniversary of 9/11. The interviewer in Judy Knudsen. Chief, | know you have just been 
here a short time so you were actually with the Arlington County police on 9/11. | think 
you had a very pivotal role as I’m told. You tell us what you remember about that day 


and afterwards. 


NARRATOR: _ | was at a meeting in Richmond and the one thing | remember about it, | 
know a number of other folks remember it as well is that it was a beautiful day. It was 
just gorgeous. As | walked from my car into the building where the meeting was going to 


be held | said, “Isn’t ita shame that I’m going to be inside all day today because it’s just 


gorgeous out there.” So | was in the meeting. We had just gotten started and aftera 
couple of minutes someone leaned into the meeting room and said that a plane had just 
struck a building in New York City. Of course we all initially thought that it was probably 
some type of accident. | checked my pager and saw in one of the news headlines that a 
plane had struck the building and didn’t think too much more about it until a couple of 
minutes later and | got a page and it said that a second plane had struck a building. 
Well, the meeting continued but | don’t think anybody's mind was really involved. We 
were all thinking what does this mean. 

And then | got a page to call the office and was told that a plane had struck the 
Pentagon and still | don’t think it dawned on me that this was an act of terrorism and | 
couldn't imagine what it was. But obviously | knew | needed to get back. 

So | began my hundred mile drive back to Arlington. It took me about an hour to 
get back. | remember that the roads were surprisingly clear and that state police units 
had blocked off traffic northbound on 95 in the vicinity of the beltway and of course | 
was able to negotiate through that, along with a number of other emergency vehicles 
that seemed to be following me. | had spoken with Deputy Chief James Younger who 
was the Acting Chief of Police on that day and he had directed me to go to the 
Pentagon and take command of the Arlington police forces that were there. 

So | arrived on the scene. | met with then Captain Rebecca Hackney and spoke 
to her about what they had at that point. She had sketched out a diagram showing all of 
the areas of responsibility that she had assigned and that was in accordance with the 


Incident Command System that the Arlington Police Department practiced at the time. 


So she briefed me on all of those things and the incident was very well in hand on the 
part of the police department’s side at that point. 

The one thing | was able to do early on was to find a police lieutenant who was 
unassigned at that time and I asked him to get a couple of other folks that were waiting 
for assignments and to kind of walk down the highway. We were stationed on 
Washington Boulevard underneath 395. | asked him to kind of walk down the highway, 
think about what issues we would facing in the next eight to twelve hours and to come 
back to me in thirty minutes and give me a list of those issues and he did that. After that 
we Started a process of periodic briefings, bringing in all the different team leaders that 
were involved back to the command post to brief on what their status was and what 


their issues were at that time. 


INTERVIEWER: At what time did you know exactly what had happened? 


NARRATOR: didn't get back really in Arlington and assume command until about 
10:50. It was at that time that | arrived on the scene that they said that a plane had 
struck the building. Looking at the exterior of the building you could not tell that a plane 
was involved. The building had collapsed around the plane and there was no way to 


know that just looking at the building itself. 


INTERVIEWER: So the Fire were there, they had to be there in great numbers | would 


assume. 


NARRATOR: And our command post was set apart from them. Again we were down 
the road quite a ways. We were trying to stay out of the smoke that was coming out of 
the building and just trying to work with all the different other people there. One of our 
lieutenants, Bob Medairus was the watch commander that day. He had spoken to 
someone from the Pentagon, what is now the Pentagon Police Department, and they 
had worked out a deal where the Pentagon Police Department was going to worry about 
the inside of the building and Arlington police would worry about the outside of the 
building. So that’s kind of how the areas of responsibility divided and that’s what we 
started working on, trying to remove cars that were parked on the highway adjacent to 
the crash site, screening cars with bomb dogs to make sure that we didn’t have a 
secondary device and trying to start gearing up for what we knew was going to be a 


very long operation. 


INTERVIEWER: What about the federal at that point, FBI, the federal police types of 


organizations? 


NARRATOR: Certainly we saw a number of other federal agencies arriving on the 
scene, virtually a representative from probably every one of them came and it was 
somewhat problematic for us because we really didn’t know who was supposed to be 
coming to the site and who wasn't. Of course we had a lot of military personnel that said 
they needed to get back into the building and we finally just had to decide. If they had 


credentials we were going to let them in through our outer perimeter. That of course did 


not mean they could get inside the building. The Pentagon folks would worry about that. 


Obviously it was rather chaotic in the first few hours. 


INTERVIEWER: How much of the police force were taken over to that area? 


NARRATOR: | really don’t know how much of the department—I know that we had 
huge numbers of officers there, exactly how many | don’t know. We did assign a police 
captain to monitor the rest of the country so that all of the other residents would not be 
deprived of service if they needed to call 911 for some type of issue. But many of the 
employees really stepped up and as soon as they heard about the attack they just 


automatically came to the site to help out. 


INTERVIEWER: Was there panic among the people? What was the general feeling 


there? 


NARRATOR: | personally did not see anyone that was injured or burned. Again | didn’t 
get there for at least the first hour so | didn’t see any of those initial stages where | know 
officers had to put burned victims in their cars and drive them personally to the hospital. 
| heard those stories later. | was somewhat removed from all that in both time and then 
space because our command post was outside of the building so | did not see anything 
like that. 

Certainly there was a sense that this was surreal. We had talked about plane 


crashes, mostly accidental plane crashes. A number of us had been at the scene when 


Air Florida crashed into the Potomac | think in 1980 and we had done a number of 
exercises, particularly tabletop exercises, thinking about plane crashes into a building in 
Rosslyn or just elsewhere. And to actually see it though and to then understand that this 


was purposeful just required a huge jump in imagination. It was very hard to grasp. 


INTERVIEWER: How long were you there on the site when you first got there? 


NARRATOR: | think the first day | stayed until about one or two a.m. | went home and 


got an hour or two of sleep and then came back around five a.m. 


INTERVIEWER: Now we all who live here know that has affected security around 
Washington to this day but what happened then as the next steps in this once the 


immediate thing was over as far as the police were concerned? 


NARRATOR: You mean after the immediate deployment at the building, once we 


cleaned up? 


INTERVIEWER: Right. 


NARRATOR: Obviously it changed a lot of the way we thought. | think the department 
certainly went into a lot more emergency management planning. We developed the 
personal protective equipment that our officers can wear for biological and chemical 


attacks. Quite a bit more than we had at the time. We had taken some steps prior to 


9/11 but we took a lot more afterwards of course. And we developed a lot of other 
policies and procedures that would help us gear personnel up in the event that we had 
another such attack. So plans were put in place so that we could very very quickly move 
the department into a twelve hour shift program so we would have virtually half of the 
officers working at any given time. 

A lot of that planning really paid off when the serial snipers were active because 


we used some of those plans to gear up our manpower. 


INTERVIEWER: So how did it work with you and the fire department? You said you 


had different functions but at the same time you were both there. 


NARRATOR: | think things worked out very well with all of the other surrounding 
agencies. We were very fortunate in that during that summer of 2001 we were starting 
to plan for a protest over at the International Monetary Fund/World Trade Organization 
that fall. They were supposed to come in the latter part of September. During that 
summer another one of their meetings had taken place in Italy and they had roughly 
80,000 protestors protesting the meetings. Some of the protests were quite violent with 
numerous acts of arson taking place. Chief Ramsey of the Metropolitan Police 
Department had initiated a series of meetings throughout the summer to start talking to 
different law enforcement, fire, emergency medical personnel at the local state/federal 
level to prepare for these demonstrations. 

Those really paid off on September 11" because we had been meeting with 


those folks throughout the summer and we knew who our counterparts were in all those 
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services. So on 9/11 we didn’t need to have introductions. We knew who a lot of the 
folks were and we could start right to work so that was a tremendous benefit to us that 


was initiated by Chief Ramsey. 


INTERVIEWER: What about, | won't say exactly post traumatic stress, obviously police 
are trained in all these areas but that was a particularly horrific incident. How did that 


effect the rank and file? 


NARRATOR: | think it affected all of us quite a bit. One memory | have is that one of 
the officers brought up a small television set and set it up on the tailgate of one of our 
command vehicles and we watched what was happening in New York City. It was 
indescribable. | found personally that | really couldn’t watch any television for about the 
next two weeks. It was hard enough to grasp what had happened at the Pentagon let 
alone what they were going through in New York City. 

| think all of our families were really shaken by this as well and at a time when 
they needed most of the employees home we were away. That’s one of our lessons 
learned, that we have to be very cognizant of that in the future because the whole 
community was impacted. People were calling into the county to the Emergency 
Communications Center, asking us to do things that revealed that they were petrified to 
go out of their houses. 

| think just for the officers that were there it was very troubling. Some of our 
officers saw the plane just before it crashed, saw the passengers in the plane looking 


out at them. Other of our officers worked in the Evidence Recovery Effort which meant 


that they were helping to comb through the tons of debris that were removed from the 
building, looking for things such as plane parts, classified documents. But most troubling 
of all was personal effects from the victims and possibly body parts. So that effort went 
on for about ten days. Although we had our Critical Incident Stress Management Team 
folks there, for those officers it was troubling because you're digging through this debris 
and you're finding personal items that belong to either people on the plane or people in 
the building and so it was very upsetting. 

And of course some of our officers as | said before put burned victims in their 
cars and drove them to the hospitals encountering tremendous traffic backups, having 


to drive over front lawns and things. So it was upsetting for them as well. 


INTERVIEWER: What about other regional areas like Fairfax, so forth and so on? Did 


they come in and help out? 


NARRATOR: We had tremendous support from other organizations around the area. 
We received a number of offers of mutual aid from other police departments. | think the 
final tally was a dozen other agencies sending us over 300 police officers or deputy 
sheriffs. In some cases it was federal law enforcement that sent special agents to help 
out with security. And we had to have a team of about five employees just helping to 
plan and schedule all of the mutual aid efforts that we had. Again, people just kept 
calling and saying, “Can we help you?” “Do you need help?” Initially of course we 
accepted many of those offers and then once we got a handle on exactly what amount 


of resources we would need then we had to slow down and then we'd try to schedule 


and pace ourselves so that they could help us and that allowed us to let our employees 
go home. 

But one of the remarkable things | think about the whole incident when we talk 
about cooperation again among local and federal and state organizations was this 
brought out the best in all of them. The Pentagon was a place where there could have 
been a huge turf battle over who was in charge and who was going to do what 
assignment and none of that took place. I’ve never seen a bigger spirit of cooperation 


than | did in the two weeks that we were down there. 


INTERVIEWER: So lessons learned, you mentioned one thing. 


NARRATOR: _ | think we learned a tremendous amount. First of all that the Incident 
Command System which again we started to use before 9/11 and now has been 
reissued by the federal government is critical on big events and it’s important that 
everyone understands what role their organization should take in these events and then 
how their response should be organized. | think that’s probably one of the biggest 
lessons that we've learned. 

Other lessons about how to schedule people quickly, how to have those plans in 
place, how to provide for the safety of our employees when faced with an incident like 
this or certainly we're thinking about a lot of other incidents but incidents like this where 
we're thinking about the fumes from jet fuel, smoke, body fluids in the debris. | think that 


has raised our consciousness about the safety issues quite high. 
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We saw tremendous outpouring from the community. One of the things that 
we've suggested to audiences that have wanted to hear some of our lessons learned is 
that the public is always going to want to come to the site to be part of it in whatever 
way they can. | remember the first weekend after the attack. | had some spare time and 
| walked up onto the hill at the Navy Annex where the Air Force Memorial is now being 
built and the hillside was one of the best vantage points of the crash site even though it 
was still very very far away and it was very difficult to see what was happening. And | 
remember walking up on the hill and talking to some of the people that were gathered 
there and having them tell me that they just had to be there. It was very heartwarming to 
me. | told them the rescuers could see them from the scene and that it had meant a lot 
to them. And these people just said that they had to be there. 

That’s one of the lessons that I’ve talked to other law enforcement agencies 
about, is that if they have a disaster such as this they need to plan for that because 
people are going to come. No matter how you try to dissuade them they feel that they 
have to be part of the scene. So law enforcement agencies should make plans for that. 
They should establish areas where it’s safe for folks to come and leave remembrances 
because they are going to come and they’re going to leave flowers and candles and 
posters and photographs because they just feel that they have to be part of it. 

And they should also expect a tremendous outpouring of sentiment from the 
community. We were overwhelmed with the things that folks did. They brought food to 
the command post. They invited us to ceremonies. They put up banners in Arlington. It 


was all very heartwarming. And it was somewhat overwhelming for a lot of us that really 
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didn’t feel that we had contributed all that much to the event and yet we were thanked in 


a number of ways that we felt were just over the top. 


INTERVIEWER: You sort of answered this to some degree but if you had to say your 
memories of that, the things that stand out for you about that time the most what would 


they be? 


NARRATOR: Again, just the sense of astonishment that this had happened to us. After 
we talked about it and planned for it and contemplated it for so many years, to see the 
organization that sprung up to deal with it. To see the things that people did to help the 
rescuers. All the different corporations, from McDonalds, to Home Depot, to Hanes, to 
Verizon, to the nonprofit or organizations like the Red Cross and the Salvation Army, 
the things they did for us were just incredible. You couldn’t stand somewhere near the 
site and have a conversation with another person without somebody from the Red 
Cross or the Salvation Army driving past you in a golf cart and saying, “Do you need 
some water, do you need a banana, would you like a granola bar?” Those gestures 
were just incredibly appreciated. 

And then to work with some of the victim’s families and bringing them in so that 
they could pay their respects and so they could be part of the scene as well were all just 
phenomenal. 

And watching the employees step up on some many levels to do just whatever 


was asked of them for hours and hours on end. | had just never had seen our 
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organization or our network of organizations come together like that before and again 


the amount of support we got from the community was just awesome. 


INTERVIEWER: You mentioned bringing the families of some of the victims in. How 


did that come about? Did they call and ask or was there some program? 


NARRATOR: The Department of Defense organized that. They had the families all 
staying at one particular hotel and we helped provide security at that hotel. And then 
one or two times a day we would escort buses filled with family members to a special 
place at the site where the Department of Defense had set up a platform so that the 
surviving family members could go up onto the platform and look down into the site and 
see the work that was going on. And they also had a place where they could leave 


remembrances as well. So that’s what we did for the families. 


INTERVIEWER: Who did the actual physical removal? You talk about some of the 
police going in and looking and of course the Fire were also involved in it. Who did most 


of that removal, etc.? 


NARRATOR: Well, a lot of it was done by folks from the Army and from the FBI. They 
did a lot of the removal of the victims from the building while they were still inside. Once 
the debris was removed and taken to Pentagon North Parking where we set up up the 


Evidence Recovery Site that’s when our folks got involved. So we would have teams of 
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people from the Arlington Police Department, the FBI, the U.S. Army, all working there 


to go through the debris, to locate it and to sort it. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there anything you'd like to add? 


NARRATOR: | don’t think so. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for your participation. 
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ARLINGTON COUNTY LIBRARY 
ORAL HISTORY PROJECT 


9/11 Fifth Anniversary Commemoration 


NARRATOR : Sarah Jackson 
INTERVIEWER: Judy Knudsen 
DATE: July 26, 2006 


PLACE: Central Library 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Wednesday, July 26, 2006 and we are at the Central Library 
with Sara Jackson. We are interviewing her as part of the library’s oral history project 
commemorating the fifth anniversary of 9/11. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. 

All right Sara, | understand that you neither live nor work in Arlington but you 


spent the day at the National Airport. 


NARRATOR: | actually spent the day in Crystal City. We got evacuated out of the 
airport after the plane hit the Pentagon. | was dropping a friend of mine off there and 
she and | were extremely confused but ended up in a bar in Crystal City and then in the 


parking lot across the street, the post office. 


INTERVIEWER: So tell me what happened on that day, how did you know what 


happened, etc., etc. You were where and when it happened? 


NARRATOR: Well, chronologically | had a friend visiting from Ohio, a college friend of 
mine who was here for a science convention and she was scheduled to leave on the 
11". | was living in Alexandria so we’d take the bus to the Pentagon and the Pentagon 
Metro over to National Airport. She and | were just kibitzing like you do with your college 
friends and actually didn’t realize that anything was wrong. We had gone on the Metro, 
gotten to the airport. By the time we had gotten to the airport the planes had hit the 
World Trade Center and there was information on the TV screens but frankly we were 
more interested in coffee and Cinnabons so we kind of walked by them briefly and were 
like “Oh New York, surely,” you know, whatever. Then there was kind of a big fireball at 
the end of the runway. | didn’t realize that the way the airport curves you can see the 
Pentagon from it. There was a large fire down there. We were eating our Cinnabons 
and drinking our coffee. 

First of all, the stewardesses started running around and then they came on over 
the loudspeaker and said “Everybody has to leave. Go now, get your stuff.” And we’re 
like, okay ‚but aren't you going to reschedule any flights? How does this work? 

We walked from the airport into Crystal City. | think there’s a Marriott there or 
something. We had walked over there. We had gotten into the bar there and it was 
actually there that we realized what had happened. In the time between when we had 
gotten on the Metro and the time we had gotten to the airport the plane had hit the 
Pentagon so we were kind of like “Oh, that’s a little weird.” It was basically a fairly short 
Metro ride so we had just missed that. Before 9/11 the buses used to come right up next 


to the Pentagon so it’s kind of a strange thing. 


So we spent about an hour in the bar and then it was like this is achieving 
nothing, the Metro is closed. There are no buses. There is not a chance in heck we’re 


going to get a cab out of this place even though | live two miles from here. She had cell 


service just long enough for us to call her parents and my parents, her boyfriend and my 


best friend. So we made those calls and then we spent the rest of the day sitting in the 


parking lot playing Tic-Tac-Toe | think. 


INTERVIEWER: So when you left the airport they gave you no information at all. 


NARRATOR: They didn’t tell us what was going on at all. And it actually wasn’t until we 


got to the bar in the Marriott that we realized there was another plane still out because 


at that point the plane hadn't crashed in Pennsylvania. 


INTERVIEWER: What were people around you, what was going on? 


NARRATOR: You know it was actually fairly calm. Everybody from the airport ended 
up in this bar and | think a lot of businesses tried to keep people inside. The post office 
was closed which we thought was a little strange but that was about it. It was busier 
than normal. The streets got really crowded. Probably about an hour after we got there 
there was a lot of emergency vehicle noise and stuff like that. Obviously something big 
had gone on but at that point the magnitude of it all hadn’t quite hit. 

They reopened the Metro | would say sixish, if I’m remember correctly, so we 
caught the Metro and then the bus down in Alexandria back up to my apartment. 


Probably the weirdest thing is that | lived in this great apartment with this beautiful view 
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out into the city but you could see the Pentagon from it. So for the two extra days she 
was there we kept the windows down because all you could see was the Pentagon on 


fire. 


INTERVIEWER: Were there a lot of people trying to get home? Did you see that later 


in the day, | mean walking? 


NARRATOR: Later in the day there were a lot of people walking. Arlington has so 
many more cars, it seems like so there were a lot of people. | mean just a ton of traffic 
because they closed 395 into the city so they were trying to reroute all the buses down 
the streets. Every one was just full. As the day wore on by the time they got the Metro 
opened there were a lot more people on the streets. | think it was probably everybody 
coming home from work; they finally were able to get out of their offices and stuff like 


that. 


INTERVIEWER: You didn’t feel a sense of panic or anything? 


NARRATOR: It was kind of strange. It was like the moments that we were in the airport 
there was a lot of panic but after that it was like everything just kind of subsided and it 
was like well, we'll get through this. It was the kind of feeling of the people in the bar, no 


one there was particularly panicked. 


INTERVIEWER: Now these were probably people that maybe were not native. They 


could have been travelers. 


NARRATOR: Most of them looked like they were pilots and stewardesses and stuff like 
that, airline people. Her flight was early enough in the day that it wasn’t like a huge 
business traveler flight or anything like that. And it was September so the tourist season 
kind of ebbed at that point. It was definitely a lot of non-natives who were confused 
about how they were going to get home at that point. Probably fifteen minutes after we 
got to the hotel the hotel was booked, that kind of stuff. | understand that was a huge 
problem for a lot of people, trying to find a place to stay. Luckily we were either going to 
get on the bus or we're going to walk back to my apartment. We had a few more options 


than everybody else did.. 


INTERVIEWER: It’s interesting to me now. You said a lot of airline people were there 
when they realized that plane was in the air. | wondered were you around people when 


that— 


NARRATOR: We were and it was a hush kind of thing. It wasn’t about overwhelming 
panic, it was “Oh my gosh, what’s gonna happen.” It wasn’t like extreme panic. Frankly, 
at that point there was no more cell service so it wasn’t like anyone could get a hold of 


anyone else. So | think that everybody kind of felt like they just needed to wait. 


INTERVIEWER: Okay, very good. Thank you 


NARRATOR: You're welcome. 
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NARRATOR: Stanton Jue 
NARRATOR 2: Florence Jue 
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DATE: August 9, 2006 


PLACE: Central Library 


INTERVIEWER: Today is August 9, 2006. We are at the Arlington Central Library 
talking with Florence and Stanton Jue as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in 
commemoration of the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. The interviewer is 
Heather Crocetto. Can you guys tell me about September 11, what you guys did that 


day? 


NARRATOR: l'm a retired foreign service officer, a member of the Foreign Service 
Association. Each year we organize a group of retirees to go up to Capitol Hill to 
introduce ourselves, what we do overseas and hopefully to create better understanding 
among the legislators. On September 11, 2001 was a very unusual day for us because 
the normal trip to Capitol Hill was at the first part of May each year. For some reason 


that year it was changed to early September, because Secretary Powell wanted to 


change the Foreign Service Day celebrated in early May each year to Foreign Affairs 
Day, to include civil service employees as well as the foreign service employees like us, 
to make the celebration more inclusive rather than exclusive, the foreign service is an 
elite corps and Colin Powell is very conscious of that. And also, September that year 
was easier to program for some reason, scheduling problems. 

So we went up there. We had an appointment with Senator Joe Biden at 9:00 
o'clock. We gather, the Foreign Service Association, outside the State Department, as a 
group, two dozen of us, mostly foreign service retirees coming from all over the country. 
They came back here, come every June type of thing, and some of the spouses also. 


So we both went to Capitol Hill. 


NARRATOR 2: To lobby. 


NARRATOR: We don’t call it officially a lobbying program but it was kind of an 
unofficial lobbying mission, try to get a little bit more money for the State Department 
representation work overseas, and we encounter a lot of dangerous situations and the 
American people don’t know about, only the soldiers that were killed, but we also 


encounter problems overseas. 


NARRATOR 2: So our appointment was at 9:00 o’clock at the Senate Building. We all 
met at a conference room in the Senate Building at 9:00 o’clock and | think it was 
Senator Biden's legislative aide who came in to talk to us and to tell us what we were to 


do. 


NARRATOR: He said he had some bad news to report. 


NARRATOR 2: He said a plane had just crashed into one of the World Trade Center 
Towers and we were all very perplexed. We didn’t know what it was, and we wondered 
if it was a private plane, a small craft that had crashed in, or how could this be? In about 
| guess fifteen minutes later, another plane crashed and somebody else came in and 
said another plane had gone in. Then we were told that we had better go to our other 
appointments. 

We all were assigned to meet with our congressmen. So for us it was 
Congressman Moran. His office was across the Capitol, to the other side, the Rayburn 


Building. What time was that, about 9:20 we left? 


NARRATOR: 9:20 OR 9:30. 


NARRATOR 2: We left to trek across the Capitol and while we were trekking across 
we heard this great big huge boom. This was about 9:30, 9:35 maybe, and we looked 
across to the west, and we saw this great big huge black mushroom cloud slowly rising 
up to the sky, and we couldn't understand what it was. But after we had heard that two 
planes had crashed into the Twin Towers we thought maybe something was happening 


down at the airport. 


NARRATOR: Because usually we see commercial plane going down to National 


Airport very frequently. It has to be at the airport, but we were wrong. 


NARRATOR 2: When we got to Congressman Moran’s office we walked into the front 
room area of his office and there was a TV set and we could see what was happening, 
the Twin Towers being crashed into. And one of his aides came out and said, “I’m sorry, 
we're not keeping our appointments now. We have been ordered to evacuate the 
building. So just leave as fast as you can.” We weren't familiar with the building, but we 
took the first staircase and just went out. When we got out people were just swarming 
all over the pavement. It was a fire drill. | looked around and saw all these people, they 
were looking so puzzled and some were not knowing what was happening. 

| turned and looked at my husband and said, “I think we better go home,” 
because we were very close to the Metro station, Capitol South, the orange line. So we 
quickly went down and hopped on the train. It wasn’t crowded at that time, it was early 
enough so we were able to sit together. People started boarding and as we looked 
around, people were talking to each other, on the Metro. Usually people just come in 
and sit down and read, they don’t even look at others around them. Everybody was 
speculating what was going on. There was a lot of talk. And at each stop we saw that 
more and more people were getting on and more and more people were getting very 
upset. We could see on their faces that they were really uncertain as to what was going 
on. As we passed each station we saw more and more people on the platforms and 


couldn't get into a car. So we were very fortunate. We went straight through and got to 


our Virginia Square Station and emerged. It was only later that we heard how difficult it 


was to get home from Capitol Hill. 


INTERVIEWER: What time did you guys get off the Metro? 


NARRATOR: Must be 10:00 something, 10:30 maybe, huh? 


NARRATOR 2: We were early. We got one of the early trains. 


INTERVIEWER: So before they closed down the system? 


NARRATOR: Oh yes. Because one of our friends that live in Virginia Square works at 


the - 


NARRATOR 2: -near Union Station, and she was not fortunate enough to get on the 


Metro. She walked from Union Station, across the Potomac, back here. 


NARRATOR: When we were outside the Rayburn Building the people were all milling 
around and talking about well there’s another hijacked plane unaccounted for. They 
didn’t know where it was, something maybe coming to Washington, so you better go 


home. So everybody rushed to the Metro Station. We were all very upset - Right? 


INTERVIEWER: How did you find out that it was the Pentagon that was hit and not—? 
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NARRATOR 2: We didn’t until we got back. 


INTERVIEWER: When you got back what did you do? 


NARRATOR 2: We went home. Closed the door and we turned on the television to find 


out what was going on. 


NARRATOR: At the first briefing room, they did not have the TV on, but the briefer who 
came out of Joe Biden’s office, they had a TV inside, he was telling us about the bad 
news. So we asked that they turn on the TV, so we did see the second hit of the South 
Tower. It was a terrible experience. Everyone talking, “why, what happened, what’s 
going on?” but the briefer told us he had no clue about what’s going on, other than 
what—it was very unclear. Nobody coming to the conclusion and finally, obviously it was 


a terrorist attack. 


INTERVIEWER: So when you guys got home you stayed home for the rest of the day? 


NARRATOR 2: Yes we did. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you end up talking to family at all, anybody in the area, anybody 


else? 


NARRATOR: Yeah. Talking to the people in our building because everybody was 
talking. What happened? Still another plane was missing—in Pennsylvania. We were 


somewhat nervous at the whole thing. 


INTERVIEWER: What’s the one thing from that day that really stands out for you? 


Maybe one image or one particular thing that stands out? 


NARRATOR 2: To see that black cloud emerging. 


NARRATOR: We actually saw a plane coming in the sky. 


NARRATOR 2: He did. | didn’t see the plane. 


NARRATOR: Very common to see a plane coming down, nothing to it. We didn’t know 


anything about until boom. 


NARRATOR 2: We heard that loud boom. 


NARRATOR: How can you forget that experience? 


INTERVIEWER: When you saw the smoke coming up did anybody around you or with 


you also notice it, remark on it, talk with you guys about it? 


NARRATOR: Yeah. We were going different directions actually. Some were going to 
see a congressman in Minnesota, a congressman from Mississippi, Texas and so forth. 
We happen to be local here. We see Jim Moran. But actually Jim Moran’s very 
understanding and very sympathetic and supportive for what we do anyway, so we had 
no problem when Moran’s assistant in charge of foreign affairs came out and said, “We 
have to terminate the meeting.” We knew what it was all about already because we 


talked to other people. 


NARRATOR 2: When WE heard that boom and saw that smoke, at least | wasn’t 


aware of what it was. The only thing | could think of was that maybe it was something at 


the airport. 


NARRATOR: Naturally it could be airport. It’s not that far from the airport. 


INTERVIEWER: So you thought it was just some sort of maybe ordinary crash or 


something like that? 


NARRATOR 2: It didn’t seem like an ordinary crash. It was a loud boom and that 


smoke, that black smoke just blossomed into the air. 


NARRATOR: We were not far from the Pentagon anyway. 


NARRATOR 2: No, we don't live too far. As a matter of fact, one of our neighbors who 


lives up on the eleventh floor, she said she was home. She lives on the south side, and 


she saw the plane. She doesn't have a view of the Pentagon. She could see treetops. 


She heard the boom and she saw the smoke. 


NARRATOR: This our brief encounter of a very terrible horrendous event. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for coming in and talking to us about it. | appreciate that. 


NARRATOR: Thank you. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is August 1, 2006 and we are at the Central Library to 


interview Gail Klein as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration 


of the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. Gail, you are a teacher, are you not? 


NARRATOR: Yes! am. 


INTERVIEWER: And where do you teach? 


NARRATOR: I’m currently teaching fourth grade at Taylor Elementary but at that time | 


was teaching fifth grade at Jamestown Elementary. 


INTERVIEWER: So tell us what you remember about that day. 


NARRATOR: The fifth grade schedule we had about an hour of instruction time and 
then we had our specials, our music, PE. | was teaching a lesson, | think it was math, 
and the secretary came in about 9:30 to take a child out and | thought why did they 
bother to send this child to school for half an hour. | continued with my lesson and then 
my class went physical education or whatever it was. 

The principal was gathering staff and said we need to have a staff meeting. We 
just had a staff meeting. | thought how much time can we spend talking about back-to- 
school night. And then one of the teachers said, “We’re at war, something has 
happened.” We were told there was an incident. No one had much information so | tried 
to call my husband, he’s a journalist downtown and there was no phone service. One of 
the other teachers went online and that wasn’t working. So we really didn’t have much 
information. 

The children finished their PE or whatever it was and we went back to class. The 
principal, Laura Annan [ Glascoe ], had set up tables in the foyer because parents were 
coming to take their children home. My students saw that. So we went back to our 
classroom and Laura Annan [ Glascoe ] came in and said to the children, “There had 
been an accident downtown, kind of a serious one, and so parents were talking their 
children out of school.” 

| was just continuing to teach, go forward with the day. People would come down 
and children were taken out. Parents came and helped. So we were down to kind of a 


handful of children. But we had the whole school day to continue with. 


INTERVIEWER: And you still didn’t know what had happened? 


NARRATOR: | had heard a little bit about the World Trade Center but | didn’t want to 
turn on the television or anything like that. | Knew that at least one of my students had a 
parent who worked at the Pentagon. A third grade teacher across the hall, “Well, we’ve 
got these children,” and we wanted to kind of keep everything on a positive note. | 
remember we said, “We’re going to do a special activity with the third grade class and 
read fairytales and write our own fairytales.” 

By the end of the day there were just a handful of children left. Actually my 
daughter was a student at Yorktown so | was kind of wondering what was happening 
there. My son was in college in North Carolina so | thought he’s out of it all. | thought 
well, my husband works downtown and this is probably very exciting for him, who knows 
when he'll be able to get home. We had got to the end of the day and there were still 
children left because their parents weren’t able to get there but everybody seemed very 
calm. It was an orderly process. 

So then | went home and watched the accounts on television. | was very touched 
because my son was a freshman in college and when I got home there was a message 
from one of his friends who was at Fordham who said, “We saw and heard what 
happened and | wanted to call friends and family in Arlington,” and that really touched 
me. | was thinking I’m glad my son is in North Carolina because he probably would have 
gone downtown to see what was going on. 

The next day we were off from school. When we got back and | was coming back 
up to go into the building | remember this young man who was in my class who was a 
safety patrol and he said, “You know Mrs. Klein you lied to us because you said it was 


an accident.” 


| said, “At the time | was with all of you and that was the best information that | 
had. When | heard what the principal had to say | was in the room with you and it wasn’t 
until | went home and watched the TV accounts that | really had a sense of what was 
going on.” 

And he looked at me and he said, “Well, Mrs. Klein, they had the television on all 
day in the office.” 

| had to laugh because | thought well now he thinks I’m obviously out of the loop, 
not responsible to be told what was going on. 

| was really struck by how orderly and calm it was. A few parents came by just to 
touch base and then said to the children, “I think you just should stay at school.” So | 
thought that everyone seemed to take a very common sense— 

| remember saying to the children, “Well, we need to work on these different 
kinds of sentences because you need to know that for Middle School.” Of course in the 
back of my mind I’m thinking this is like being at Pearl Harbor and I’m going ahead with 
a grammar lesson. But | felt for the children it was better to take a very calm matter of 
fact. And | thought that all things considered the day went very well. There were just a 
few children by the end of the day whose parents weren't able to come and some of 
those were children who went to extended day anyway so | thought in their minds this is 


what they do. But it was a very sort of unusual day to experience. 


INTERVIEWER: As these children were disappearing, going home and so forth, the 


ones that are left is there an anxiety there particularly? 


NARRATOR: You know | didn’t see it. But | was kind of like okay here’s the schedule. 
And then when we got to the afternoon and it was a small group of children and then | 
said “Oh, we're going to do something special with Miss [ Heubusch ?] third grade, let’s 
go over there.” | think that was fun for them. It was something different. Little children 
are kind of used to being told, “This is what you’re doing and this is where you’re going.” 

| thought it was very good that they would just send people down and quietly take 
children out so you didn’t have some alarmed parent coming. The people who were 
doing it, | think there were parent volunteers as well, but kind of very matter of fact. | 
think we all felt like we needed to be very calm ourselves and | thought well, my son is 
in North Carolina so he’s out of this and my daughter is at Yorktown and I’m sure they 
have a plan or knowing teenagers they've all probably left the school. | really wasn’t 
fearful for my husband. As a journalist | Know he always like to be in the center of 
everything. 

It was a little eerie the moment | heard about it because the phone service was 


down, you couldn’t get anything on the computer. 


INTERVIEWER: So at some point you had to have known what happened during the 


day. 


NARRATOR: At lunch time | found out more about it. But | felt for the children. | was 
just kind of go, there was an accident and some parents are taking their children home. 


| really did know more than that student thought. | knew there were children whose 


parents worked downtown. | did know at least one young girl whose dad worked in the 
Pentagon. And | thought it’s better just to— 

And then when we came back to school, fifth graders you kind of had to talk 
about it a little bit but | felt like | didn’t want to go into numerous details. That was right 
around when the Harry Potter books had come out and they were very popular with my 
class. The kids wanted to talk about it a little bit and | said, “Well, it’s like in the Harry 
Potter books, Voldemort is just utterly evil and does things and we don’t quite know why 
and these things happen.” And | said, “In fifth grade | think you’re old enough, you’ve 
studied some history to know that bad things happen in the world. We just want to make 
sure we aren't like that.” Again | think it was the kind of situation | felt parents could go 


into greater detail with their child. 


INTERVIEWER: As much as they thought that child could accept. 


NARRATOR: And actually | guess this was a year ago in fourth grade so those 
children would have been in first grade with this all happened. We were studying 
modern Virginia and at the Pentagon. One of the children said, “Oh, where is the 
Pentagon?” 

| said to Rob Hindman, he’s the principal at Taylor, “Well, obviously everyone 
was not scarred by this because they didn’t even know where the Pentagon was.” 


So | thought that says something for childhood. 


INTERVIEWER: | think so. So afterwards from the school standpoint, | think that’s 
interesting that you used the Harry Potter analogy, it was an interesting one to use. It 


would certainly resonate with them. Did security change? 


NARRATOR: | remember Laura Annan [ Glascoe ] wanted to practice an emergency 
evacuation and we marched to the Baptist Church that’s on Glebe. The police had to 
keep closing roads. That was the only time we did that. | think that was kind of a 
response. | know now we have many more emergency data forms. We keep one set in 
our classroom that we’re supposed to take with us when we have a fire drill. Then 
there’s also a similar set in the office so that if anything happened we would be able to 
contact parents. 

| know that at Taylor we never practiced an evacuation but the Church of the 
Covenant is our place to go. | think we collected money. | can’t remember if we gave it 
to the people in the Pentagon or something like that. And that year every Friday, and | 
think this was true in a number of the schools, we were to wear red, white and blue to 
show our spirit. And after that we had the sniper so it’s very stressful time one on top of 
the other and | do think the schools even for staff they want emergency information. 

We had in the staff meeting at Taylor last year talking about an emergency plan 
for your family. If you have young children somewhere you know you have to stay with 
your class and what are you going to do. Sometimes for me thinking about it makes me 
feel stressed. 

Now it’s kind of interesting working in elementary school. This is ancient history 


for those children. They were so little. 


But it was interesting to me. A friend of mine worked in the Pentagon and she 
was at a meeting. It must be a very solid building because she said, “I kind of heard a 
noise but—.” 

It did seem to change the atmosphere around Washington. | just went on 
vacation and coming back, it’s kind of changed how we travel. As an adult I’m always 
reminded of it because | flew into Logan and flew out and kind of thought—. 

For those of us who work in the school system knowing that one of the principal’s 
husband was killed, although | didn’t know her, it’s kind of a sobering moment. 

| decided for myself | just turned off the TV once | saw it and got the information 
because | thought seeing this over and over again it does become very disturbing for 


me. 


INTERVIEWER: It just increases anxiety. 


NARRATOR: And | thought really there’s nothing you can do to protect yourself. We 
had meetings about sheltering in place and | think the school system stockpiled water 
and Granola Bars so that we could have snacks. And then there was a controversy that 
the Granola Bars had peanuts. We have to get something else for the peanut allergies. 
And | thought this is so North Arlington. In times of disaster we still need to make sure 
that we don’t give somebody something that they might be allergic to. | know they’re 


very serious but—. 


INTERVIEWER: I know what you're saying. 


NARRATOR: | actually asked if field day was up with stockpiled water because 


apparently there was an expiration date. 


INTERVIEWER: That's right. Even water has an expiration date. | suppose it’s 


drinkable but probably doesn’t taste too good. 


NARRATOR: Right. And | do think that within the school community it has changed 
and made us think about what would you do. | just think in times of the whole disaster 
like that you almost have to use your common sense because the people at the World 
Trade Center were told if anything happens go to the roof and we'll helicopter you off. | 
thought about that as the teacher that keeps saying to the children you always have to 
use your common sense in problem solve because | thought if something really awful 
happened probably whatever our plan was might not be useful. For my fourth graders 
that I’m going to get who are nine they were just little kids. It was a strange time to be 


around. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for your participation. We appreciate it very much. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is August 19, 2006. We are at Arlington Central 
Library, talking to Scott Kocher as part of the Library's September 11" Oral 
History Project as part of the 5" Anniversary commemoration of September 11, 
2001. The interviewer is Bonnie Baldwin. Scott, could you please tell us what 


happened that day. 


NARRATOR: My name is Scott Kocher from Arlington, Virginia. On 9/11 
2001 | was a defense contractor for SAIC, supporting the U.S. Army in the Army 
Operations Center, which was located in the basement of the Pentagon, about 
1/3 of the way around the building, from where the plane struck on that morning. 
| took the Metro to work that day, and as everybody remembers, it was a 
very nice day, almost an early fall morning, blue skies. But obviously, being 


down in the basement, we can't see any of that. 


But early on that morning, the reports from New York City started to come 
in, and of course, initial TV reports were just that a small, commuter plane might 
have crashed into the World Trade Center, but the pictures seemed to tell a 
different story. 

However, being in the Army's Operations Center, which is a 24 hour 
monitoring cell for world wide activity and world events, attention quickly shifted 
to that story. | do remember being in another room down in the Operations 
Center where we were watching the smoke pouring out of the North Tower, and 
all of a sudden you could see the second plane coming into the screen, strike the 
South Tower with a big explosion. 

It was really at that point where the Army Operations Center - where we 
saw — the Army personnel really jumped into action. Being such a clear day, it 
was obvious that these weren't accidents and that something really bad was 
actually occurring. So a lot of the Army personnel were jumping into action at that 
time. And I remember running back into my office and TV screens several times, 
during these first few moments. 

And an Army guy came in at one point, and said, oh, they had reports of 
four or five other hijacked planes. Obviously, a lot of the information was not 
clear and later turned out to be not true. But at the time, anything seemed 
possible. 

So | do remember, | think, one of the more vivid moments, obviously, 
being in the Pentagon was: we were standing there watching the events at the 


Trade Center, when all of a sudden there was a loud boom, and the only way | 


can describe it, it sounded like somebody had dropped a large safe on the floor 
above us. 

And the Army guy next to me at the time said, "Man, that's not even funny 
right now," thinking that maybe it was - somebody had dropped something 
upstairs, or something like that. 

And I'd say not more than 60 seconds to two minutes later, there was a 
report on the news saying that the Pentagon had been rocked by an explosion, 
and obviously we all turned and looked at each other, because we were in the 
Pentagon. 

At first, | think, one of the reports was that it was a truck bomb, or 
something like that, but it didn't take long to figure out that it was the third plane. 

So obviously an order was given to evacuate the building. We worked in a 
secure area, so we had to shut down our computers, and lock up the safes. 
Because we were contractors, we were non-essential personnel, so we were told 
to leave. But actually the Army officers more or less go down with the ship, they 
stay at their posts, or they stayed there during that whole time. Actually, | think 
the word to evacuate had gotten down to the basement kind of late. 

So by the time my buddy and I, my co-worker Matt Prudente got up to the 
ground floor, it was like a ghost town. | think the people upstairs had got the word 
faster, and | remember the alarms and all that were going on upstairs. | don't 
think they were down in the basement. So | believe our evacuation route was 
actually to take us through what at that time was the real Ground Zero, which 


was the courtyard in the middle of the Pentagon. It was called Ground Zero 


because we knew the Soviets always had a number of nuclear missiles trained 
on that location. Obviously, Ground Zero has a different meaning after 9/11. 

So when we opened the door to go into the courtyard, there was nothing 
but a wall of black smoke, coming over the building, kind of going towards 
Pentagon City and National Airport. So that would have been kind of west, or 
towards the south, southeast, | guess. So we cut through the rest of the building. 
We got out into South Parking and — | mean, it was clear from everybody had 
stopped on 395 to watch what was going on. 

And Matt had driven that day, so we knew we couldn't go to his car, and 
we — there was no way for us to get home that way. So we started walking kind 
of around the area where the building was hit. So once we came around that 
corner, we could see the hole in the Pentagon. 

Oh, there was - One other thing, | could mention. When we were standing 
in South Parking, there was a point when we heard a loud crash, and | mean — 
but it was apparent that like another plane had not hit the building. But | believe 
later, the way the plane hit the building, low, there was actually some of the 
upper floors that had remained intact. But eventually they collapsed. So we 
think that that sound we heard was the echo from that top floor's collapsing, the 
side of the building. 

So anyway, we could see the initial rescue and firefighting operations 
were just getting started. So we walked up the hill over by the Navy Annex where 
they're currently building the new Air Force Memorial. And that gave a really 


good vantage point of the rescue operations. A number of people had gathered 


there to watch that. So we could see the firefighters and the helicopters and all 
that. 

You could see 395 was complete gridlock. It wasn't really moving, 
although you could see police officers trying to get people back in their cars to 
get the traffic moving. As the city was basically — you know, everybody was 
leaving to go home. 

Then the other distinct memory was this woman had pulled up her car, 


turned on the radio. And [Pause. Emotional voice.] Excuse me. 


INTERVIEWER: No, don't worry. 


NARRATOR: The announcer had mentioned that one of the trade centers 
had collapsed, and no body could make much sense of that. Because it seemed 
impossible. It wasn't till later that we fully understood what that had meant. 

So Matt had a cell phone, and we were attempting to make calls to our 
relatives. And the phone lines were completely jammed that morning, so we had 
no luck with outgoing calls. It was clear that there was nothing we could do by 
watching that, so we had decided that we were just going to go home. And Matt 
said he would come over to my place, which at the time, was in the Ballston area 
of Arlington. 

So our first stop, as we were going on Columbia Pike was to — there's a 
hotel right near the junction of Route 27 and — I'm not sure if it was a Ramada or 


Marriott, we walked in there, and there was a long line for all the cell phones, but 


people apparently were somehow getting through. And there was a conference 
going on there, and | remember there was a — this was the first time we had seen 
the TV's since we left the building, and then we knew about the Trade Centers. 

And | believe it was at this point that Matt actually received an incoming 
call from, | believe it was his cousin. Because we had no luck with the outgoing 
calls, | gave him my parent's phone number, and | had her call - 

[ Pause. Emotional voice] | had her call my parents just to let them know— 

So | had her call my parents that | was all right. 

And we walked for a ways down Columbia Pike, and | believe it was when 
we got to Glebe Road that we, we still had a ways to go, and a nice gentleman 
picked us up. | believe he was getting his kids from daycare. The traffic was 
pretty much at a standstill. | can't recall if we stayed with him the whole way, or 
we eventually got out and walked the rest of the way. 

We got back to my apartment, like | said, was right in the Ballston area of 
Arlington. We turned on the TV. Actually, we wanted to go to a place where 


there were other people. 


INTERVIEWER: Yes. 


NARRATOR: So, we tried going across the road to Rock Bottom, which 


was a bar on the mall there. It was closed. Pretty much everything was closed. 


Everybody was going home. 


INTERVIEWER: Yes. 


NARRATOR: So we went to my apartment, and | think there were already 
some voice mails. And slowly we were able to make calls. It seemed like the land 
lines were better than the cell phones. The network, or whatever on the cell 
phones must have then overwhelmed and | finally was able to get in touch with 
my parents. 

And it was an extremely stressful day for my mother, because my brother- 
in-law worked at the tip of Manhattan, and they were living in New Jersey at the 


time — 


INTERVIEWER: Wow. 


NARRATOR: So he took the MARC train over and got off at the World 


Trade Center, and he had already got into work. 


INTERVIEWER: He worked near the World Trade Center? 


NARRATOR: Yeah, he worked in the World Trade Center — 


INTERVIEWER: - but not in it? 


NARRATOR: Not in the World Trade Center. He worked in a building 
pretty near the tip of — right across from Battery Park. And there was no way for 
him to get back to my sister that night, so he was one of the people who walked 
across the Brooklyn Bridge and got to Brooklyn, where one of his brothers lived, 
and stayed there that night. 

And | guess the rest of the time | spent watching the news, actually that 
night, a bunch of my buddies and | — some guys | went to graduate school — 
American University, we went to Carpool, which was open. And we watched the 
President's speech on the TV's there. 

[Pause. Emotional voice] 
| guess the final note was [pause] the next day in the Pentagon, at least 


our office was actually open, so | did go back. 


INTERVIEWER: | remember one of the police dispatchers was saying that the 


President had wanted people to go to work — 


NARRATOR: Yeah. 
INTERVIEWER: - SO many people did? 
NARRATOR: We did go back. The corridors of the Pentagon smelled 


horrible. Especially the upper levels. It wasn't too bad once we got back down 


into the basement. However, actually the Operations Center had very, kind of 
ironic danger at the time, and that was from flooding. 

Because they were pouring so much water onto the Pentagon fire. 
Apparently it got very hot underneath those tiled roofs. The fires were intense, 
and they had flare-ups, | guess, later on. So they really soaked the ground. 
Apparently we had a very dry summer, so it was absorbed all the water. But | 
guess there was a point that they were concerned for that — for the Operation 
Center's work area. 

You know, actually there was one part of this whole story that | left out, 
and | had recalled it earlier this morning. And that was that | actually had an 
appointment on that side of the building at 9:30, and the plane struck, | believe, 


at 9:37. 


INTERVIEWER: Oh, goodness. 


NARRATOR: And because of what was going on in New York, | never 
walked over to that side of the building. The SAIC employees who worked in that 
thing, | guess, a lot of them were thrown off their chairs, and they had shattered 
windows. | don't know exactly where | would have been standing at that 
moment, if | had gone over there, but it seems that things would have been even 
more different, that day. 

But going back to the morning of the 12" when | came in, and | logged on, 


| must have had 30 or 40 e-mails — 


INTERVIEWER: From people asking how you were and how things fared? 


NARRATOR: Almost every single one began with: "Are you O.K?" [Voice 


becomes emotional]. 


INTERVIEWER: Ahh. That was wonderful. [Pause.] 


NARRATOR: | think that probably concludes most of my memories from 


that day. 


INTERVIEWER: So in the area where it was hit, were these people that you 


worked with all the time and knew well? 


NARRATOR: Yeah, these are other SAIC employees; well most of them, 
there are obviously other Army personnel. None of them were killed. | believe it 
was just minor bumps and bruises from being tossed around. | know some of 
them were quite shaken, and did not want to go back to work, or didn't go back to 
work for some time. But that was much closer to the impact point than — 

They were not allowed to go back to work, their area was heavily 
damaged. | believe it was a week or two later they were escorted for one trip in, 
by rescue personnel. | don't know, they might have had to put on masks, and 


things. Just to try to salvage any personal items and things like that. 
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But obviously that was part of the area that they tore down and re-built. | 
believe some of them still worked at the Pentagon, but they had to be relocated 


in other areas. 


INTERVIEWER: | did also hear on the some of the other interviews how the 
police had to issue the people credentials to get in. Was that pretty well set up? 


It sounds like they did their best to coordinate and get things on a regular basis. 


NARRATOR: Yeah, we had our badges and stuff to get into the building. 
Yeah, there was pretty obviously pretty high security. | believe there were armed 
guards when we came in to the South Parking. 

We had our - Many people still had their work spaces, but a lot of other 
people, either because of water damage or the impact of the plane, they 
obviously couldn't work there. They had to set up temporary areas for them to 
work. | know a lot of people got relocated to places in Crystal City, but yeah, our 
area was there. 

The issue that | worked on was not of vital importance. | remember | didn't 
really do too much, but the Army Operations Center itself was a real beehive. 
Just because they were, of course, preparing for our initial reaction, which was to 
go into Afghanistan at the time. So it was very interesting to be around all of that. 
Although | wasn't really directly a part of that response, but it really did become 


the Army Operations Center, because they were busy all the time. It became 
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quite an active place, well, on that day, and probably ever since. Since things are 
still going on with that. 

On one other note, | guess, is that | still — every year except for one, in 
which | guess | was out of town, I've run in that 9/11 5K race that the Arlington 
Police and Fire Department put on, over there in Crystal City, Pentagon City, that 
area. You get to run around near the Pentagon. But | still do think of it, usually, 
when | drive by the building, which is quite often. 

Although | work — now I'm a Federal employee for the Department of 
Defense. | don't actually work at the Pentagon, but — 

Actually, | tried to deploy to Afghanistan, for my current job, but being a 
Type 1 diabetic, they wouldn't let me go over into the SYNCOM area of 
operations. | did wish to try to volunteer. | know, | guess it's a response to being 


involved kind of directly that day. 


INTERVIEWER: Well, we certainly appreciate you sharing your memories 


with us, and that is another way of giving people information from a unique 


perspective of being there. We certainly appreciate you helping with that. 


NARRATOR: All right. Thank you for the opportunity. 


INTERVIEWER: Thanks so much for coming in. 


NARRATOR: O.K. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Tuesday, August 15, 2006 and we are at the Police 
Department with Captain Paul Larson. Captain Larson is being interviewed as part of 
the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration of the 5” anniversary of 
September 11, 2001. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. Will you just tell us where you 


were that day? 


NARRATOR: Iwas on my way to work actually coming down Route 50 right at Filmore 
Street when | looked up and | saw this plane flying very low and | thought that to be very 
odd. And then of course about fifteen seconds later it crashed into the Pentagon. | 
happened to be right there at Washington Boulevard and was one of the first ones to 


get there. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you see the plane go in? 


NARRATOR: No, | didn’t see the plane go in but me and Barry Faust who is a motor 
officer here now and Richard Cox, he was on the other side of the building at the time 
just per fluke. | got there and actually got up to the building and helped some people out 
and started to help Bob Madairus who was the Incident Commander that day for the 
Police Department. After | helped some people out of the building | helped him set up 
his command structure there and run things for the first few hours. Then | became the 
logistical officer for the first couple days and then I was in charge of the staging area 


which was at Fire Station 5 for the next two weeks. 


INTERVIEWER: So you were one of the first people there. 


NARRATOR: | was. 


INTERVIEWER: What did you know at that point? You're driving in, you see the plane. 


NARRATOR: | was supposed to be off that day and | saw the Towers get hit in New 


York and | just instinctively came to work feeling that something else was going to 


happen. So | got there. It was pure pandemonium, chaos. l'Il never forget the smell of 


the jet fuel and then the thick smoke and the burned bodies, that type of thing. | think we 


handled it as best as we possibly could. 


INTERVIEWER: How long were you there that first day? 


NARRATOR: | got there right after the plane hit so that was around 9:20 in the 
morning. | think | left around two or three in the morning. | came back at six about three 


hours later. We pretty much worked eighteen, twenty hour days for the next few weeks. 


INTERVIEWER: So you immediately go there with these other people and by this time 
of course, radio, people know what’s happening back in headquarters. How soon then 


did people get there to help you at that point? 


NARRATOR: Probably the next five to ten minutes. It was a very quick response. 
People obviously dropped everything they were doing and came down. Even officers 
who were off that day at home started showing up to do anything they could possibly do 
which was terrific. It was great camaraderie between us, the fire department, the 
military. Everybody was there for one cause. It was a disaster but at the same time it 


was very fulfilling in an odd way because of everybody that came together. 


INTERVIEWER: How did that work with the military because that was their building in 


a sense. 


NARRATOR: I’m glad you bring that up because it’s something I'll never forget. When | 
got there there was probably a wall of two or three thousand military personnel coming 
out of the building and as soon as they heard the screams for help all of them 


immediately turned around and went right back into the building to help whoever 


needed help. l'Il never forget that. They were terrific. As far as communication between 


the two, anything they could have done they did. 


INTERVIEWER: And then the next day you said you were there but you were doing 


more logistical. Tell me again what you said about that. 


NARRATOR: | was in charge of logistics which is basically in charge of getting 
supplies down there which was very difficult because the traffic considerations. The little 
things that we took for granted we didn’t have. Like for evidence collection, paper bags. 
We only had like two or 300 paper bags which is normal storage for us for evidence 
collection. Well we needed thousands. So that night one of our sergeants went around 
to all of the grocery stores and pretty much hijacked all the paper bags he could get his 
hands on and came back. Little things like that that were needed that we didn’t have 


that we just had to come up with. So | was kind of the scrounger. 


INTERVIEWER: How did it work with other departments? Certainly other departments 


must have come in to help? 


NARRATOR: It worked very well. It’s a mutual aid agreement we have. After the 
second day | was in charge of the staging area which is where all the officers from all 
the other jurisdictions show up and report for duty and everybody did a terrific job of 
“just tell me what to do. | don’t care what it is, how boring, how long, whatever,” and 


they did it without question. | went out of my way to make sure that they could get to the 
4 


crash site and part of their duty would be to be up there and rotate people around and 


they were very appreciative of that. 


INTERVIEWER: I understand the families of people from the plane were allowed to 


come to a certain point. How did that work? 


NARRATOR: l'm not really sure. They were given a brief tour of the area and got to 


walk around a little bit but other than that I really don’t know. 


INTERVIEWER: How soon was it cleaned up? 


NARRATOR: My last day of working down there was September 27". The fire 
department left two weeks earlier then we were there an additional two weeks, mostly 


for security. As far as our role it was the 27" but | don’t know what the actual date was. 


INTERVIEWER: What would you say were the lessons learned? Who expected to 


need all those evidence bags but— 


NARRATOR: Most of the lessons we learned were communication issues. How to 

improve our communications because our radio system worked very well. But cellular 
phone use was completely shut down. We have since gone to direct connect phones 
like Nextel phones that don’t depend on cellular frequency. We've also upgraded our 


radio systems where we can communicate with other jurisdictions from one radio 


because that was an issue where all these outside jurisdictions showed up, we had to 
go out and buy | think it was like fifty additional radios and at $4,000 apiece it became 
very expensive. So now | think regionally we can all except for D.C. we can all talk to 
each other from our own radio. That was probably the biggest things. 

But prior to that we were getting ready for the IMF/World Bank conferences in 
D.C. and if you remember, | guess it was 2004, in Seattle they had some really bad riots 
and things like that. | was also in charge of our civil disturbance unit at the time and we 
had been doing a lot of regional training with the District, with Fairfax County, with Park 
Police so we got to know each other at that level. So when this happened there were a 
lot of familiar faces and it wasn’t introductions and things like that. That’s probably one 


of the bigger key things is getting to know who your peers are in the region. 


INTERVIEWER: And before. 


NARRATOR: Absolutely. 


INTERVIEWER: What about post-traumatic from your perspective from the police 


department? | know there was some in the fire department. | know you’re trained but 


even so this was tragic. 


NARRATOR: Oh sure. We've had several who have been severely affected to the 


point they’ve retired and probably more so out there than we know about. 


It's been very traumatic, been traumatic for me and my family. | didn’t see them 
for two weeks and they didn’t know what | was doing. My wife works on Capitol Hill. 
Luckily she was not working that day, otherwise that would have been a mess because 
my kids go to school here in Arlington. Since then of course we’ve made plans as to 
what’s going to happen in case something does happen and she’s on Capitol Hill 
working. That’s one big thing we have done in our family is to make preparations. 

There’s been a lot of angst. Of course now there’s been a lot of turnover as well 
so we have a lot of new officers who have no idea that this has happened and so when 


somebody like myself refers to 9/11 they really don’t understand what it means. 


INTERVIEWER: What would you say if there is an image or two images you have of 
that because by being there right away | suppose that’s one of the things. What did you 


take from that time that stands out? 


NARRATOR: Probably two or three. One is unfortunately the burned bodies | saw. The 
second is when the flag came down. | think it meant a lot obviously to the country but it 
meant more to the people who were working there than anybody can ever understand. 
And when | was at Fire Station 5 just the different uniforms there, the different colors of 


the uniforms and how everybody came together. 


INTERVIEWER: Anything else you'd like to add. 


NARRATOR: No, it sounds great. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for participating. 


NARRATOR: Sure, absolutely. 
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| am a Department of Defense employee working at Bolling Air Force 
Base. | traveled by Bolling Air Force base shuttle bus to the Pentagon on the 
morning of 11 September 2001. Accompanying me was a colleague named 
Dave. We had a 0900 meeting in the 4C700 corridor. 

When we arrived for the meeting, our two hosts told us about the first 
World Trade Center (WTC) collision, which had been reported on the CNN feed 
displayed on one of the computers in the room. My immediate impression was 
that the collision likely was an unfortunate mishap by the pilot of a small propeller 
plane similar to a late 1940s collision into the Empire State Building. Within two 
minutes of our arrival, the first images of the second WTC collision appeared on 
CNN at virtually the same moment that another officer entered to notify us about 
it. 

We interrupted our meeting to chat briefly about the collisions. While we 
correctly speculated that they were a terrorist attack, we did not realize that they 


involved hijacked jet airliners. We also spoke lightheartedly about the 


Pentagon's vulnerability to such an attack given its large size and significance. 
Nobody suggested fleeing the building as we had no indication that any other 
planes had been hijacked or that the Pentagon was targeted. We resumed our 
meeting for several minutes. | then left and walked across the Pentagon's center 
courtyard to pick up some papers in a room in the 2C200 corridor. 

| was apparently in a room off the 2C200 corridor with several other 
people when the collision occurred, including Richard, another colleague from my 
organization. However, none of us heard the collision since we were behind a 
heavy wooded door and no windows and located far from the crash site. 
Therefore, | went about collecting my document to carry back to my meeting. 
During this brief time, | heard a voice yelling outside the door but did not 
comprehend what it said. | never heard any fire alarms. It was only when | left 
the room and saw an orderly stream of people heading for the corridor 2 exit and 
heard somebody say that the building was on fire that | realized the building was 
being evacuated. | then pounded incessantly on the door of the room | had just 
left, until it was opened, handed my document back to the door opener and 
notified the room's occupants about the situation as they still seemed unaware. 

My first thought was to return to my meeting, but it was quickly apparent 
that going against the exiting stream of people was impossible, so | left the 
building with Richard. Upon reaching the building overpass into the South 
Parking Lot, we saw a huge stream of black smoke rising from the crash site. 
The stream's size and the small scraps of burnt paper it carried provided the first 


indication of the magnanimity of the disaster. We stopped walking when we 


reached the middle f the South Parking Lot. It was only at that point that we 
heard from others around us that an airplane crash had probably occurred, 
although some speculated a helicopter had crashed because the crash site was 
near the Pentagon's heliport. After tying repeatedly for about 20 minutes, | finally 
got through to my wife's office on my cell phone. She confirmed that a plane 
crash had probably occurred. My office had contacted her immediately before | 
got through to see if she knew about my whereabouts or those of Dave. | asked 
her to relay back to them that | had left Dave in a room far from the crash site 
and was therefore sure he was okay. 

Since it was apparent that we would not be reentering the Pentagon that 
day, Richard and | departed the area. | was anxious to be out of the way of 
emergency operations. We walked through the pedestrian tunnel underneath l- 
395 to Army-Navy Drive where police officers were directing traffic. At the 
intersection of Army-Navy Drive and Joyce Streets, Richard opted to remain in 
Pentagon City in hopes of reaching his car parked in the Pentagon North parking 
lot later in the day. Since | lived in Arlington and my car was back at Bolling Air 
Force Base where | apparently could not easily reach it, | proceeded alone up 
Joyce Street towards Columbia Pike. | took a diversion up the top of a hill 
overlooking Joyce Street to get my first view of the crash site. At the top of the 
hill, | talked to a man who said he had witnessed the collision from his Pentagon 
City office. | heard someone else say that another hijacked plane was 20 


minutes inbound. | remained on the hill only briefly because | saw police 


hurriedly escorting a large group of military personnel fleeing the Pentagon 
towards my location and did not want to be in their way. 

| continued up the hill by walking through the Henderson Hall parking lot 
directly across Columbia Pike from Henderson Hall. A security guard probably 
from Henderson Hall appeared to announce that another hijacked plane was on 
its way and advised us to stay away from the buildings. | experienced a moment 
of indecision about whether to move quickly to a less exposed area or to remain 
in the parking lot where | might see an inbound plane in time to react (the parking 
lot is the highest point in the immediate area). But shortly afterwards, | came 
across a parked mini-van where several people were listening to the van's radio. 
Since the broadcast didn't mention an inbound plane, | proceeded down 
Columbia Pike under Washington Boulevard. It was there | saw a fighter jet 
apparently orbiting the Pentagon at low altitude. At about this time, | received 
another phone call from my wife and | notified her of my intention to reach home 
as soon as possible. We resolved how to pick up our two children from pre- 
school that day without my car. 

Columbia Pike was jammed with traffic and pedestrians. Therefore, | 
walked up South Court House Road, which was largely deserted. | hoped to 
reach the Clarendon Metro station and get home to East Falls Church on the 
Orange Line. Along the way, | encountered another man also heading toward 
the Clarendon station who said he'd been inside the Sheraton Hotel next to the 
Columbia Pike-Washington Boulevard intersection that overlooks the Pentagon. 


He said he had heard the jet fly directly over the hotel before the collision. We 


proceeded about two blocks north of Route 50 and happened to encounter 
another colleague from the State Department who was walking to Fort Myer 
where his car was parked. Since he offered me a ride, we proceeded to Fort 
Myer and left the other fellow behind. 

Fort Myer's Route 50 gate was closed so we proceeded to the Washington 
Boulevard gate. We were greeted there by military policemen equipped in full 
combat gear. The gate was closed to vehicle traffic. The policemen were 
installing concrete cone vehicle barriers, and denying entry to all vehicles. 
Individuals entering the post had to park their cars on the grass immediately 
outside the gate where they would normally be ticketed. 

However, one of the military policemen assured drivers that "I don't think 
Arlington County's going to be ticketing today." The military policemen let us in 
after checking our ID cards. We then walked to the car and drove into Arlington 
through Rosslyn. Traffic was heavy only in the immediate Rosslyn area but 
cleared once we reached the Court House neighborhood on Lee Highway. | 
arrived home at 6306 North 35" Street at about 1:00 p.m. My next door neighbor 
was in his front yard with his young children whom he had intended to drop off at 
day care that morning before heading to work at his law firm in downtown D.C. 
but the day's events had compelled him to stay home. | learned from him for the 
first time that the WTC had collapsed. 

| most remember the overwhelming desire to learn the full story of what 
was going on that day. During the approximately three hours it took me to get 


home, | desperately wanted to get there so that | could turn on the television and 


see the images of what | was hearing about in bits and pieces from people | met 
along the way. | have subsequently been diligent about carrying a portable radio 


with me whenever | travel. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Tuesday, August 15, 2006, and we are here at the Police 
Department with Detective Frank Malara. Detective Malara is being interviewed as part 
of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary of 
September 11, 2001. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. If you would just tell us where 


you were and what happened on September 11. 


NARRATOR: On September 11, 2001 | was at my desk actually working here in 


Arlington, Virginia at the police department. 


INTERVIEWER: And how did you find out what had happened? 


NARRATOR: Actually to be honest with you we had a TV that’s pretty much stationed 
and | had heard on the news that a plane had hit the World Trade Center. Thats how | 


first heard about it. 


INTERVIEWER: What was your reaction? At that point it was New York. 


NARRATOR: At that point it was New York. I’m a New Yorker so it kind of hits home. 
My first impression was that maybe it was some type of aircraft accident and then | 

believe moments later, | can’t remember how much time had elapsed but | remember 
the second one had hit the Tower and at that point | kind of became suspicious that it 


probably was some type of terrorist act at that point. 


INTERVIEWER: What was going on at the police department at that time? You’re 
getting this news but it still hasn’t hit the Pentagon so you’re kind of | guess on alert. 


You didn’t know anymore probably at that point than the public | suppose. 


NARRATOR: No. Pretty much just at that point | was probably in a standby mode. 
Again, lm at a desk so I’m not on patrol out on the street. What was happening on the 
street was kind of hard to monitor for myself because listening to the radio, trying to 
listen to the TV at the same time, trying to get as much information as possible so it was 
kind of hard to figure out what was going on on the road. But once it had hit the 


Pentagon then pretty much | was instructed to go, put my uniform on. | Knew that | was 


going to be stationed somewhere on the street and then we kind of deployed to the roll 


call room and were given some orders at that point in time. 


INTERVIEWER: So where did you end up? 


NARRATOR: | ended up down at Crystal City directing traffic. | believe it was Jefferson 
Davis and maybe 15" Street | believe, in that area. | was at that intersection, just 
deployed as directing traffic because everybody was trying to get out of the District of 


Columbia at that point and traffic was just horrendous. 


INTERVIEWER: So at this point you were all being deployed all around but you don’t 
that much contact | suppose with the ones that are actually going to the Pentagon 


because we are nearby but you're not. 


NARRATOR: That’s correct. We didn’t have any communication. The only information 


we were able to obtain was whatever came over the radio dispatch at that point in time. 


INTERVIEWER: Once this all hit did other police departments then begin to contact 
you all to help | suppose in the metropolitan area to some degree or what do you 


remember about that? 


NARRATOR: As far as the communication between the neighboring jurisdictions and 


deploying and everything like that | don’t Know. I’m sure there was some type of 


command center set up at that point in time but we were kind of out there in the field, in 
the streets, just trying to create some type of order because like | said where | was | 
know people were frustrated because of the traffic, trying to get out of the city. It may 
have took a couple of hours to maybe go anywhere from three to five miles at that point 


because everything was just gridlock. 


INTERVIEWER: Did people seem panicked or just determined to get away? 


NARRATOR: | think people were just determined to go home and find out where their 
children were. | know a lot of the schools were in lock-down mode at that point at first 
and so | think people were more concerned about getting home to their loved ones and 
just getting out of the District of Columbia, especially even though the Pentagon is in 
Arlington, the initial reports that it might have been intended for the White House, were 


trying to get out of the District. 


INTERVIEWER: How long were you down there that day? 


NARRATOR: It was a long time. | would say anywhere from eight to ten hours | think. | 
know there were some officers that were out there even longer because of course 
communication among everybody was difficult because there was a lot of chaos at that 
point. And with everything going on in the county, with responding for calls for service, 


with the Pentagon incident, it was pretty chaotic. 


INTERVIEWER: What about the next day? Where were you the next day? 


NARRATOR: You know | really don’t remember. | know | was somewhere. At that 
point | can’t be a hundred percent sure. | think at that point we had gone to twelve hour 
shifts. | Know | was due to report somewhere, | can’t remember though, but it was 
probably somewhere down at the Pentagon, at the Command. | remember being down 


there for a couple of days at the Command Center down at the Pentagon. 


INTERVIEWER: What was that like? 


NARRATOR: It was pretty interesting. | was more in a logistics type role, answering 
phones, making sure that the officers around the Pentagon were getting food, water, 
things like that. That was my main role along with some of the officers that were in the 
Command Center and of course helping out the chief and the deputy chiefs and 


whoever else was deployed at the Command Center. 


INTERVIEWER: After it was over, | know at the fire department there were some 
issues of post-traumatic, just having to deal with what they had to deal with. Police had 
a little different role. Was there anything after it was over with the police department, it 
was such an overwhelming tragedy, who expects to have this. Were officers very 
disturbed by this? Was anything the police department did or was it necessary even for 


them? 


NARRATOR: | know at some point in time there was counseling and things like that for 
those who needed it. At what point | don’t know because again for a couple of weeks we 
were just pretty much in a work—sleep mode, working twelve to fourteen hour shifts and 
just going home, sleeping, and coming back the next day. So | don’t know to what 
extent? | know a lot of officers were affected by it. | know a lot of the evidence recovery 
teams were putting in a lot of man-hours and probably had seen more than | had seen, 
being on the outside of the perimeter. A lot of officers were more in the inner perimeter 
which were more available to seeing exactly what happened down there and the trauma 
down there and the impact of it. So | think they were probably a little bit more affected 
than | was personally. 

| was probably more affected from a personal level being a New Yorker and living 
here in Washington. | had ties to New York and ties here. So in that way | probably was 


a little bit more affected. 


INTERVIEWER: From your perspective. | know you were just doing what you had to 


do. Were there lessons to be learned from this as a whole for the police department? 


NARRATOR: | think there was. | think there were a lot of lessons we learned, even in 
the sense of just communication. | think communication was probably one of the biggest 
obstacles we had. Again especially on the day of the incident because it was just 
overwhelming. We’re not a small department but we’re not a very large department and 


pretty much the jurisdictions of D.C., Alexandria, everybody was pretty much concerned 


about their communities so to try to get help and mutual aid from other areas was 
difficult because the resources and the manpower just wasn’t there. 

But | think communication. | think we learned a lot about being more prepared 
and | think it definitely gave us a taste of reality and put us in touch with just being better 


prepared in the future. 


INTERVIEWER: Would you say that it helped or hurt recruitment? 


NARRATOR: | would say it helped. | think people after 9/11 started to believe more in 
community service and with fire and police, the impact of it. We went through weeks of 
like | said twelve to fourteen hour shifts, sixteen hour shifts. A lot of people are married 
with children, had to make a lot of sacrifices, had to make a lot of arrangements. More 
burden on somebody’s wife and day care and not being home. So | think there’s a lot of 
sacrifice. | think it kind of helped recruitment because it put people in touch with reality. 
Ninety percent of the time probably nothing really does happen but when it does happen 
you have to step up and be prepared. It’s part of your job whether you’re police or fire 


and you’ve got to perform, performing duties when you're called. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there one image or two things that you remember specifically that 


you take with you from that day or even that time period? 


NARRATOR: | think the biggest image | probably took from that, my sister used to 


work at the World Trade Center so | was pretty thankful to God that at that point she 


wasn’t employed there and grateful for that. To me that was a gift. A lot of people lost a 

lot of loved ones and | felt that | was very lucky. God kind of blessed me in that way. 
But on the other sense when you feel kind of blessed you also feel kind of 

sentimental and feel for the people that lost loved ones on that day whether at the 


Pentagon, whether in Pennsylvania or whether in New York. | consider myself lucky. 


INTERVIEWER: | thank you for participating. Is there anything you'd like to add? 


NARRATOR: No, not really. I’d just like to say | think we’re better prepared today. | 


think we made a lot of improvements and | think definitely it gave us a taste of reality 


that there’s a lot of evil people out there and we need to be prepared. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Thursday, July 20" and we are here at H.B. Woodlawn 
School to interview Mary McBride who is assistant principal here. This is part of 
Arlington County’s Oral History Project to commemorate the 5" anniversary of 9/11. 
The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. Why don’t you tell us Mary what you remember about 
that day? 
NARRATOR: First of all it was a beautiful day, that | remember distinctly. | had a 
meeting that morning with a parent and teachers at eight o’clock in the morning. It was 
not an easy meeting. | was relieved to have the meeting finished and with such good 
results. 

| came out of my office and | came into the main office and | stood there at the 
counter because the television set was on. Our receptionist, Jody Jones, was there and 


| said, “What’s happened?” There were some students there, two secretaries. Jody, one 


of the secretaries said that a plane hit the Trade Center. We were watching it, it sort of 
went on, and then within a few minutes, not too long, another plane hit the Trade Center 
and you were just watching this. You almost couldn’t believe it. 

Now this, probably I’m going to guess at the time, it’s about 9:10, maybe it was 
9:25 or so when that second plane hit. Our classes didn’t start at that point. Our general 
school day we had a class early in the day but it didn’t start until 9:20 and students were 
in their classrooms. We had Middle School youngsters and senior high youngsters. The 
older students were watching television in some of the rooms. There was a TV on in the 
library. The Middle School students were not. The teachers understood that something 
had happened. They knew what had happened but they didn’t have their TV’s on. 

One of the most poignant things was students who and there weren’t many of 
them, maybe four or five (Frank will Know exactly because he was the assistant 
principal at the time) came and said our parents—they were concerned. Then the plane 
hit the Pentagon and that’s when the little kids were concerned. About four and five 
came and said “our parents work there.” So Ray said, “Let’s call and see.” Those 
parents mercifully and gratefully were all right. That was the most important piece of 
almost the whole day for us because that didn’t happen for one of our principals as you 
probably know whose life was changed, overturned, altered forever in that time. 

Then the students called and were assured and then planes came over and they 
were very very close. They had come out of a couple of bases and some of them had 
come up from the south and they came right over the building and you just wondered 
what was going on with that. We then got a message. We got a voice mail and direct 


calls to bring students in from outside, who were outside either playing or who were in 


trailers outside. They had to come into the building and we put them in different 
classrooms. 

Our older students, and particularly our seniors, have an open campus policy and 
there had been seniors who hadn't class until 10:10 and they didn’t need to be here until 
10:10. Well, they were driving in their cars, crossing Columbia Pike and some of these 
kids saw the plane come down Columbia Pike and they came racing back to school and 
they were talking about it. A few kids wanted to go home. They got in their cars and 
went home. 

My recollection is our phones were not working. If they were working they were 
not working well. One student had a cell phone. | said, “Let me use that cell phone.” 

He said, “Okay, okay.” 

So | went outside and started to check with the Ed Center and see if we were to 
be doing anything else but we weren't. 

We sort of continued for the day. Something else had happened. Oh, we were 
supposed to go and patrol the area. We went out and looked around and brought 
people in and that was always a dilemma to do. In any situation when the older students 
like that are concerned, their frightened or their parents have said you come home or 
whatever, we were supposed to try to keep them there. We couldn't do that very well. 
We could with the younger ones but really not with the older ones if they had a mind to 
go. So some of those kids did go and they did go home and they didn’t go to the site 
particularly. They were concerned, they went home. 

When I was out patrolling at one point | ran into a former student. | said, “Hi, what 


are you doing?” 


He said, “Well, I’m here.” 

| said, “Yes you are. What are you doing now? What’s going on?” 

This was a person who was in Arlington Recovering Shelter. He said, “Well, you 
know they just closed the shelter and told us to go home.” 

Now you know the shelter is on Columbia Pike. The shelter is very close to the 
Pentagon. | said, “Well, hang around, sit a bit, do what you think you have to do.” 

But interesting enough that he came back here. | thought that was very 
interesting. But he was doing good things with his life there. 

We went on with the day pretty much. Try to restrict vision of all of this for the 
younger students and we pretty much did that but the older students sort of kept up with 
it pretty much most of the day. We finished the day and I’m not sure how much teaching 
was going on. There was probably a lot of learning go on. The buses then came. 

| think there was a period of time where there was a concern. Is there more to 
come here? Is something else going to happen? But it didn’t happen, it didn’t happen. 
After that our concerns about it seemed to focus from our view, from the media on the 


Towers and on the Pentagon. 


INTERVIEWER: So in the aftermath what would you say was the aftermath with the 


students, after you got through that initial day? 


NARRATOR: As far as recovering, the fact that we did not have children who lost their 


parents was essential in a very positive way for their recovery. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much for participating. 


NARRATOR: You're welcome. 
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PLACE: Police Department 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Tuesday, August 15, 2006 and we are at the Police 
Department with Lieutenant Bob Medarios who is being interviewed as part of the 
library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary of 
September 11, 2001. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. Will you tell us where you were 


and what happened on 9/11. 


NARRATOR: On 9/11 I was the police department's watch commander for the day 


work shift in Operations that day. 


INTERVIEWER: Which means what? 


NARRATOR: | was in charge of the county for Operations Division for the people on 


the road for the Operations people. 


INTERVIEWER: So what happened, how did you find out what happened? 


NARRATOR: First we found out, | was right on Columbia Pike and | was stopped by 
another officer and he advised me of the situation that happened in New York, the first 
plane going into the World Trade Center. After that we went to the station and by the 
time we got to the station the second plane went into the World Trade Center. By then 
we knew it wasn’t an accident the first time and possibly a terrorist act against the 
country. That was New York. 

So what | did here as watch commander | contacted our intelligence unit to see if 
they had any updated intelligence of anything in the Washington, D.C. Metropolitan 
area. Basically heads up for the Capitol, the White House and the Pentagon. 

A short while thereafter | received a phone call from a local business in the 
county asking us for some security reference to what was going on and right after that 
the plane went into the Pentagon. At that point | responded immediately to the 
Pentagon. | arrived there about two minutes after the plane hit and | immediately 
established Incident Command. | was the Incident Commander for the event for the first 


hour. 


INTERVIEWER: What was it like when you got there? 


NARRATOR: It was total chaos. People were evacuating the building, people were 


coming to the scene. | obtained permission from the Pentagon Police since we did not 


have concurrent jurisdiction at the time to take over command of the outer perimeter 


shutting the traffic down, shutting the interstates down and helped with the evacuation. 


INTERVIEWER: Was there debris everywhere, what did you see? 


NARRATOR: What! seen there when | first arrived, | didn’t know what type of plane hit 
the Pentagon. | thought it was a small commuter plane because there was nothing left. 
Myself, you could have picked up all the pieces that were left. Basically the plane totally 
disintegrated and there was a large fireball coming from the Pentagon, horrific black 
smoke, people coming out, that were injured, burnt. We were trying to get them a triage, 
get them medivaced out of the area and assist with the injured and also assist with the 


evacuation and basically help the people that were hurt. 


INTERVIEWER: How soon did you get backup? 


NARRATOR: Pretty much everything between the half hour was kind of chaos. We 
were trying to shut down the streets. We had all our units in the county responding. Fire 
departments. We had people staging back at the station to request mutual aid, to get 
other units, other police departments and fire departments into the area. The whole day. 
Everybody was coming from everywhere to help. But the first couple of hours were kind 
of hectic. Once we got everything under control with the evacuation and also assisting 


the fire department with anything they needed. 


INTERVIEWER: How long were you there that first day? 


NARRATOR: | was there for seventy-two hours after the plane hit. | didn’t go home 
until two days later. After that we set up some different schedules. | took over the 


perimeter on the midnight shift basically for security. 


INTERVIEWER: How did this work with the military since it was their building, they 


have training. 


NARRATOR: Basically it was the Arlington Fire Department that was in charge of the 
incident because of the fire. And after that because it was a crime scene the FBI came 
in. Military was great. They assisted with the evacuation. The Pentagon stayed open 
after the plane crash. Their goal was they weren't going to shut down so they remained 
open and they still were working. It was a good relationship between everybody. 


Everybody came together as a team trying to help everybody else. 


INTERVIEWER: As civilians | know people said they wanted to help in any way they 


could. How did that affect? 


NARRATOR: We had people coming in from all over bringing food. We had tons of 
food that people were bringing for the police and the fire. We had tons of clothes. The 
Red Cross came in. Outside organizations came in. There were tons of people that 


wanted to come in and help, millions of people. 


INTERVIEWER: What do you remember about the days following that as things went 


on? 


NARRATOR: Basically recovery. We had a couple of scares during the incident with 
planes coming down, military planes. We had a couple of evacuations that went on but 


after that it was just getting things back to normal. That was the key. 


INTERVIEWER: What would you say the lessons learned from this were? Nobody can 


totally prepare for something like this. 


NARRATOR: Lessons learned that be thankful for what you have. We are a very free 
society and we're very lucky. We have been very lucky in compared to other incidents 
that had happened around the world with the subway system here and a lot of other 
incidents that go on. But we are very fortunate that we live in a society that we live in 


and we should be grateful for that and don’t take advantage of what we got. 


INTERVIEWER: What about post-traumatic for the officers who were there? 


NARRATOR: We had one officer that went down with some sort of a lung disease. He 
was working on what they called the rubble pile and a couple of people were affected 
for that. A couple of people have since retired from the police department on disability 


due to some post-traumatic incident related to the Pentagon. But just a couple. | don’t 


know what the side is on the fire department. | think we had a total of about three from 


the police department. 


INTERVIEWER: If you have one or two images that you take from that day, what are 


they? 


NARRATOR: Images | would take were basically all the people evacuating, all the 
injured, the burns, the devastation, the fireball, the smell of that fuel. It really was bad. 
And just feeling for the World Trade Center. Watching those film clips and seeing what 
they went through and the collapse of the World Trade. We were fortunate we didn’t 
lose as many people as they did. | believe we lost about 186. | think 60 of them were 
from the plane, 60+, but they lost over 3,000 in New York. They were hit the worst. And 
seeing those clips with the buildings collapsing and everything like that. There was 
another clip that we had. The Pentagon did collapse but they were fortunate that they 
just restructured that section of the building and people were just moving in so the 


casualties weren't as high as in New York. 


INTERVIEWER: Anything else you'd like to add? 


NARRATOR: No. Thank you for your time. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for participating. 
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Written Remembrances 


WRITER: Jennifer Meyers 


DATE: August 17, 2006 


| was a dispatcher for Arlington County's Emergency Communications Center on 
9/11/01 and the memories of that day are still fresh in my mind as we approach 
the five year anniversary. | recall the message on my work pager that | received 
shortly after hearing of the planes crashing into the World Trade Center on my 
car radio, it said, "Plane into Pentagon. We all need help." The next few hours 
were absolutely surreal. All the roads were empty, except for a line of 
emergency personnel enroute to assist. | arrived at ECC and everyone was 
working as best as we could in this tragic situation. The emergencies of all 
emergencies in my 10 years in Arlington. | remember thinking what an incredible 
job all my co-workers (dispatchers, police officers, firefighters) were doing. The 
quick response of assistance from surrounding, and even non-surrounding 
jurisdictions, was outstanding. The outpouring of support from the citizens and 
businesses of Arlington County was phenomenal in the weeks that followed. | 
know all of us who worked that day and in the following weeks can recall 
moments that will stay with us for the rest of our lives. Mine was a phone call 


that | took from a man who spoke with extreme calmness, | believe he might 


have been in shock, he told me that he knew his wife had been on the plane that 
went into the Pentagon and he knew she was no longer alive. What he was 
requesting was for me to assist him in finding out who was sitting by her, he 
wanted to know what her last words had been, he wanted to speak to the 
survivors. My heart sank and his voice is engrained on me forever. What | was 
not allowed to release to the public yet, was that they were almost certain there 
were no Survivors on the plane. | provided him with a number that we had been 
instructed to give and he thanked me. As dispatchers, there are so very often 
times when we feel we are the forgotten, the ones that go without thanks, and the 
ones who others don't feel the incidents we work effect us. | hope one day it will 
be known what an incredible job the dispatchers in New York, Pennsylvania/New 
Jersey, and Arlington did, not only on that day, but every day. | don't think 
anyone who hasn't experienced dispatching first hand, and understand what it is 
like to be on the other side of a phone and/or radio hearing such a multitude of 
emotions, and even deafening silence. September 11" has so many meanings 
for different people, but one | feel should be universal is that day brought out the 
best and the bravest of the brave in us all. Never forget. All gave some. Some 


gave all. 
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NARRATOR: Michelle Nuneville 
Police Officer 
INTERVIEWER: Judy Knudsen 
DATE: August 3, 2006 


PLACE: Court Square West 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Thursday, August 3, 2006 and we are at Court Square West 
to interview Cathy Michelle Nuneville as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in 

commemoration of the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. The interviewer is Judy 
Knudsen. 


Michelle, just tell us where you were and what happened on that day. 


NARRATOR: | was assigned in the police department to the Human Resources 
Management Section. On that particular day | was in some training in Fairlington, some 
leadership training along with other County leaders. Our pagers kept going off. We had 
heard about the plane into the World Trade Center. And then when our pagers went off 
and said that there was an incident at the Pentagon we just got up and left. 

| was driving from Fairlington down 395 and it was nothing but a parking lot. So 


luckily | had lights and siren, was able to pass, got here to the police department. At the 


time Chief Flynn was out of town so Chief Younger, Deputy Chief Younger, was acting 
chief. | went up to him and | said, “Where do you need me?” 

He told me to come to the Communications Center. Now | was not assigned to 
the Communications Center until after that. | got dressed, | came over here and we had 
a police officer already assigned over here, she was on light duty. | had no place to go, 
to sit down. | was going to be the liaison for the police side of this incident, to kind of 
alleviate the Communication Center so that they could concentrate on calls and, of 
course, handling this incident as well as what else was going on in the County. 

So | threw Lisa out of her office, Lisa Thompson. She actually very graciously 
said, “Here use my office.” The light duty officer, she was my note taker and basically | 
was the liaison with any equipment issues that needed to be handled out on the scene 
at the incident. 

For the first couple of hours it was just trying to settle everything down. The 
problem was communication from the phone perspective. Every time | picked up the 
phone to dial, there was no dial, you couldn’t get out, it was a busy signal. So a lot of 
things were done over the radio and the two-way pagers that most of the command staff 
had at the time. And | spent the rest of the day and evening in the Communications 
Center. | probably left around 11:00, 11:30 at night. 

Several times there were issues, we're trying to get portable radios, getting more 
radios at the scene, getting more equipment and then it was good for me to be in here 
because | could coordinate with Lisa and say, “Look, the police department department 


needs more radios." 


The Center was getting calls from certainly worried and upset parents because 
there was a day care down at the Pentagon and they weren't getting any information 
from the Pentagon. Understandably they were very busy. | remember one call where 
the president of United Airlines was calling, asking for security for the pilot’s family who 
lived in Arlington. Things like that that we were dealing with. 

My role was to try to get that information and make these calls and communicate 
with the Communications Center about what was going on so that it alleviated the 
Communication Center from having to do that. Of course like | said, | had an officer who 
was on light duty helping me and making notes and transcribing everything so that in 


turn we could send that over for the final report. 


INTERVIEWER: How about working with the other agencies, how did that work? There 
were so many people involved. There would have been federal agencies and the 


Arlington policemen, and probably other police that came in from. . .? 


NARRATOR: Originally what happened was, and | know that this was one of the things 
that the Communications Center when | eventually came over here to command the 
Center, was that especially with the fire department side, there were fire departments 
that were coming in from everywhere, and they hadn’t been asked yet. They were 
coming in and saying, “Okay, where do you need us?” 

So it was confusing for the Communications Center and the Incident Command. 
For the police departments, pretty much we had state police, Arlington, maybe 


Alexandria, certainly Pentagon was just inundated. But we coordinated better with the 


police departments because we needed them. Certainly the police department provided 
the security for outside the Pentagon and certainly assisted with crime scene process 
inside. And we had to be careful about security, who was coming in and out of there. 

So we were able to coordinate from the police side over the next several weeks. 
Other agencies coming in to assist, to give our officers a break. Once we got a handle 
on that the first and second day it ran pretty smoothly. We brought officers in from 
Prince William, we brought anyone who wanted to volunteer, and primarily worked at 
nighttime, so that they were sitting around the bridges and 395 to ensure that nobody 
was coming in that didn’t belong there. 

The other thing that was the problem too was, certainly on that particular day any 
incoming airplane, and | do remember there were a couple of times where Dispatch had 
to tell them to go seek cover because there was an incoming airplane. And they didn’t 
know if it was friendly or not. There were a couple of times where they had to evacuate 
and go seek some cover. 

It was sometime in the evening of September 11 where there was a plane (it had 
calmed down pretty much once things had settled down in the early afternoon and 
everybody knew the place and what was going on), that another plane was coming in 
and nobody knew. By then they had stopped all flights pretty much | think throughout 
the United States at the time and certainly into Reagan. So it was a little bit of a panic 
and little bit of a scare there, but it turned out to be a plane that was assisting with the 
efforts at the Pentagon. So that generated a little adrenaline to say the least. We 


worked with all kinds of agencies. 


The next day | did happen to go down to the Pentagon, and it took several days 
before we were able to control who was going in and out with cards or things that said 
you have special permission to go through this zone. And they actually had to map 
those zones because there were so many people who had credentials to get into an 
area and they had to back off and start over again and minimize it and say “You just 
can’t be in this particular area.” 

It was a phenomenal sight to see. The incident itself and the plane going into the 
Pentagon, but just the workings of everybody there. It was a small city there two weeks 


later after 9/11. 


INTERVIEWER: How did people get credentials? Did somebody say if you didn’t have 


a credential from such and such let them in or. ..? That seems like mass confusion. 


NARRATOR: The day after 9/11 on 9/12 | spent some time in the command van and 
one of the things that was so difficult was the fact that the President had said, “You 
know what - it’s going to be business as usual.” So people were coming back to work 
the next day, and we didn’t know. But what we started to do, and this is really Chief Hall 
that kind of started this was, we started issuing credentials to people that needed to be 
in the crime scene itself, in the throes of it. | think they were on the north side of the 
Pentagon going through debris, they had to have special credentials. Whether they 
were where the plane had gone in, they had to have special credentials. They actually 
had a credentialing tent where you had to go in and get special credentials to be able to 


be there. 


Now again with Arlington police, we had our command van but we had it on the 
outskirts of the Pentagon. We were like on that side road, the road that runs around the 
Pentagon. And we used to transport back to the different command vans, the fire van 
and what not, we used like those gaiters, a golf cart. We didn’t do any driving because 
there wasn’t the room and the ability to do that so we used smaller cart-type vehicles to 
get around. 

But what happened was at the beginning there wasn’t a tight control of 
credentialing and a lot of people got credentials to be in areas they really shouldn’t have 
needed to be in, so we had to tailor that back and say okay the red was allowed in this 
zone and blue was allowed in this zone and really make zones out as to where you 
were allowed to be. 

For the most part, | stayed just around the parameter of it. Occasionally | went in. 
| did the credentials too. Anybody who was working in the command van would get 
credentials. It made it difficult. When the Pentagon employees were coming back to 
work the next day, they were walking, because you couldn't park. There was a lot of 
parking that had been taken up with command vehicles and tents were going up. So 


they were walking in from wherever and it made it difficult. 


INTERVIEWER: | didn’t realize that they worked the next day. 


NARRATOR: Yeah, they did. Not everybody went back to the Pentagon but a lot of 


them did. We remember the President saying we’re not going to let this shut down our 


government, so to speak. Quite a few actually, if | remember correctly. 


INTERVIEWER: Lessons learned? 


NARRATOR: For me? 


INTERVIEWER: Just in general, or for yourself, even both. 


NARRATOR: Lessons learned for me | would say it is difficult when you’re not down 

on the scene of something, to be up here, to try to picture what’s going on, to try to geta 
picture of what exactly is happening. So that was difficult. Certainly | could have 
handled some things a little bit better. They did a phenomenal job in there. | wasn’t the 
commander at the time. Steve Souder was still here. And they were very appreciative 
that the police had come in to just take care of the police and allow them the opportunity 
to do what they need to do. 

One of the things that we had to ensure was that okay we had a major, major 
incident at the Pentagon but what about the rest of the County? Because what was 
happening was, we had to send officers out there that probably had not been out on the 
street for a while and some them like our vice detectives were wearing beards, they 
threw a uniform and went out there, so we were getting calls for “is this person really a 
police officer?” We were also getting calls for suspicious packages, for bomb threats. It 
was just one of those things where we had to ensure that the rest of the County was 


safe and that took a lot of resources. 


From the technical side, you know we’ve heard talk over the years about not 
enough communication and something that the region has been working on. D.C. 
couldn’t communicate with Arlington and what not. 

But I think as a whole this area and the Metropolitan Washington area has really 
done a good job with communication even before 9/11. Certainly were there things that 
we could change? Yes. And we’re working towards that. But it’s a slow progress and 
inner operability is the buzz word now and it’s just not going to happen overnight. Yeah, 
we're making progress. 

The other thing | would say is that you read a lot, and people had different 
opinions on how things should have been run, but overall | think you have to look at the 
totality, and it certainly could have been a lot worse. It certainly was nothing like the 
World Trade Center. We lost lives, we didn’t lose the number of lives that were lost up 
there. Luckily we didn’t lose any public safety employees. 

And the other thing too | think is for all of us in the region, we need to know when 
a major event occurs like that, that everybody wants to rush to the scene. | think we just 
need to say: "You know what, they may not need us now, they're going to need us 
down the road." We could do a better job of just saying, okay, instead of racing down 
there in our cars and fire trucks and what not, communicate with the jurisdictions 
affected and say: "Okay, when do you need us, when would you like us to be there?" | 
think that’s probably the one big thing. Everybody wanted to come but we had no place, 


where were we going to put them type thing. 


INTERVIEWER: What about the aftermath, the officers, the people who were there? 


NARRATOR: From the perspective of the police department, there were officers that 
had some pretty gruesome tasks. The crime scene technicians, and | have to 
commend, a lot of people volunteered their time even on their days off, to the point 
where you had to tell them no more, you need some time off. But they were going 
through and sifting through the bone debris. They were finding body parts, they were 
finding crucial evidence. That's tasking. | know there were some that it took a toll on 
them. And | can only imagine from the fire department side how that was because they 
were the scene command for a number of weeks. So from the police side. 

From the communications side up here and the Communication Center as | said 
earlier the not Knowing what was going on, not seeing and not being there but hearing it 
and trying to decipher okay, what is going on down there? All these different things 
that are coming at you on the radio. 

One of the things that they did very well, the County did very well, was they 
actually had buses that we put employees into to actually go down to see the 
devastation at the Pentagon, and we offered it to the Communication Center too. 

We had critical and some stress debriefing teams too, that came in. Our own 
County employment EAP [Employee Assistance Program] came in, Employee Action, 
they came in. They did a debriefing and they actually did a survey sometime later. 

When I came into Communications Center it was in the summer of 2002, so it 
was about six months or so, seven months, after 9/11 and Dodie Gill and her team in 


the EAP came in and did some debriefing and surveys and that type of thing to look for 


the ACPD [Arlington County Police Department] employees. Some still are reeling from 
it today, I’m sure, five years later. 

But for the most part we went from 9/11 right to another incident with the snipers. 
And then of course the weather and all these things. Nothing will be tragic as that was, 
and | certainly hope we never have that again. | think for the most part, most of them 
have been able to get through it, whether they had to have some counseling or what, 
and we always offer it to them. But they deal with tragedy every day on their job, 


everything from incidents today that we had, to babies and whatnot. 


INTERVIEWER: Images that you remember when you think back at that time? 


NARRATOR: | remember | did not go down the first day. As | said earlier, | was 
assigned here. | remember going home that night, it was around 11:00 or 11:30 and | 
was coming off the ramp from Washington Boulevard onto 395 South and | still saw the 
smoke at the Pentagon and that was 11:30 that night. 

The next day | went to the scene and I can clearly remember looking at it and 
seeing where the devastation was, where the plane had gone through. And on the left 
side it was sheered off so straight it looked like somebody had just cut it with a saw 
straight down and you could actually see a file cabinet. Right up against it was a 
computer on top untouched. Now it was some distance away but it was just interesting 
how that happened. And | was just thinking: "My God can you imagine just to be sitting 
in there?" | understand that there were some people at a conference table in that area 


just not knowing what was going to hit them. So | remember that. It was just bizarre to 
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see that, how one area could be just total ruble and you look to the left and it was just 
like an untouched office. That image will stay with me. 

When I went home that night | did not look at the news and | really didn’t spend a 
lot of time looking at it. | saw a little bit here, they had the TV on in the Center when | 
was here and | only needed to see two or three times of the plane going into the World 
Trade Center to say: "You know what, enough is enough." 

And what happened too is we started getting some older people calling and they 
were concerned because | think they spent so much time watching that TV and seeing 
that, it was scaring them to death. | didn’t spend a lot of time looking at that. | knew 


enough to know what happened. 


INTERVIEWER: Anything else you want to add? 


NARRATOR: | can’t believe it's been five years. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for participating. 
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PLACE: Central Library 


INTERVIEWER: Today is Wednesday, July 26, and we're at the Central Library with 
Carol Perry who is and was a teacher at Taylor Elementary School in Arlington on 
September 11, 2001. This interview is part of the library’s Oral History Project 
commemorating the 5" anniversary of 9/11. The interviewer is Judy Knudsen. 

Carol, will you tell me a little bit about what you teach and about that day. Give us 


a little background. 


NARRATOR: Well, | taught fifth grade at Taylor Elementary for the last twenty-four 
years so it’s my home away from home for sure, a big part of my life. On that particular 
day, September 11", I'll never forget it as will anyone who went through it, it was the 
most incredibly gorgeous morning. | remember driving to work and thinking how could 


the sky be so blue, how the temperature be so crisp because often at the beginning of 


the school year it’s still hot and humid. It was probably 72°, just beautiful, beautiful 
morning. 

And | remember walking into the building and thinking how great it was and | was 
excited because | love the beginning of the year, | love getting to know a new group of 
kids. | was really looking forward to a terrific day. | got down to my room and the 
children came in, took attendance and then we did our normal morning routine. They 
had a schedule to go down and talk to the instrumental music teacher, Barbara Stuckey, 
who was going to introduce the instruments that they might choose. So quickly after 
taking attendance we walked down the hall to her room. | took them in, made sure they 
were seated and | went out and shut the door and there was a mother standing in the 
hallway by the lockers. She had the most incredible expression on her face. It think it 
was about 9:25. | take them in at 9:20, 9:25, and she just looked at me with this 
expression that | couldn’t read and she said, “A plane has just hit the World Trade 
Center in New York.” 

| looked at her and | said, “What_” 

And she said, “Yes. A teacher down the hall had the TV on.” 

So | went running down and a young fourth grade teacher who was across the 
hall from me, her students happened to be in PE so she was able to turn on the 
television and the two of us just stood there in utter disbelief watching it and sobbing 
and thinking this can’t be real. It just can’t be real. And of course we then witnessed the 
second plane at that time. It had gone from how horrible that it was a tragic commercial 
airline crash (which growing up in an airline family I'd flown my entire life) and that was 


one horrible reality but to realize that it wasn’t indeed that at all. 


Our principal and assistant principal came around to each teacher real quickly 
with a memo which was sort of the protocol of the whole day. We received many written 
memos keeping us updated but also telling us that we were to absolutely not have TVs 
on around children at all, that we were not to discuss anything, we were not to let on 
what had happened. 

So | remember just hugging the other young teacher and thinking gosh how do 
we do this. We both tried to get ourselves back together. | went and picked up my 
students and | thought, how do | explain that | don’t look normal. But they are pretty 
gullible and | started a whole routine of telling untruths that day which was really hard 
for me because one of the things that’s nice about teaching fifth grade is that they're ten 
and eleven, they’re still children by most respects but they really appreciate being 
treated like adults. They respond very well to that and | think that’s why | love teaching 
that grade. 

So not to be able to share at all any of the truth with them was very hard. | 
understood that certainly that was the right call for the younger children. | don’t know 
what it would have been like teaching the primary grades. But for these kids, you feel 
like you want their respect and it was very hard for me. The whole day was very hard for 
everybody in every way but that was probably the hardest part for me because | picked 
them up and “Oh Mrs. Perry what’s the matter?” 

“You know, | have the worst allergies in the fall. | love this time of year but the 


allergies are really really bad.” 


Before lunch we started being flooded with parents of course coming to pick up 
their students. So the entry way was crowded with parents coming through and the 
principal had made a wise decision that no parents were to come down to the rooms. 

We started to be inundated with calls over the intercom saying, “Mrs. Perry. 
Bobby Jones is being picked up.” 

And I'd say, “Okay.” 

Bobby would look startled like why? 

I'm just making names up but it wouldn’t be seven minutes later and another call. 

“Mrs. Perry, Susie Smith is being picked up.” 

It was very difficult because the children went “what is going on?” 

Of course, then we took them to lunch and we teachers that held out lunch break 
were in the teacher’s room trying to catch up as to what happened. And | remember 
being so incredibly grateful that my husband happened to get over to the school. He ran 
in at least | could give him a hug and he could tell me that my kids were okay. 

But then to tell the children, I’m sorry [Mrs. Perry is crying] why they weren't 
going out to recess on the prettiest day. | remember we just had to make up something. 
“The bees are so bad that they’re all around the trash cans and we have so many 
children with bee allergies so Mr. [?Hinman?] has really decided it would be better to 
stay inside today because we don’t want anyone getting stung until we've treated it.” 

The children were gullible enough to swallow that but not when the parents kept 
coming, and by two o'clock in the afternoon they were all looking at me and saying, 


“Mrs. Perry, what's the deal?” (I think | was down to about seven students by then, from 


twenty-six to seven). They’d say, “What’s going on?” “Does everybody have doctor’s 
and dentist's appointments today?” And it was really hard not to share truth. 

Just fifteen years before that when the Challenger exploded | was in that same 
classroom and of course we all were so excited about that. It was right before lunch and 
| had turned on the TV with my students and had watched that with them. Of course it 
was devastating but at least we were all together and we shared the tragedy. And to 
have not seen it with them and shared it with them. They knew how excited | was and 
we had shared it in class. While it was awful that it was a tragedy it was also a bonding 
thing. 

This was very difficult for me first of all to try to act like nothing was wrong. Then 
to not to be able to be honest with the kids when that’s what I like to be with that age 
child, it’s my style. It was an extremely difficult day to teach, to try to act like nothing was 
going on and you couldn't know all the things that were happening. 

Next day of course there was no school, school was cancelled. And when | went 
in on Thursday | remember just sitting there up in the front of the room and after | took 
attendance | just looked at them and said, “I really really want to apologize to you kids. | 
really wished that | could have been more forthcoming but it was decided that this was 
definitely the best thing to do because kids should hear these tragedies from their own 
parents” which | certainly respected but still | let them know that | promised them | would 
never ever lie to them again. 

It was an incredibly difficult day for everyone and it was a really hard for me to 


pretend. But | certainly understand the decision that was made and | have to respect it. | 


know it was different in the Middle Schools and the high schools. Just teaching kids that 


are right on the cusp like that. 


INTERVIEWER: Afterwards did you all have a wrap up? Was this discussed? Heaven 
forbid anything like that happen again but at the same time it almost seems like there 
should be something different. Who would know? At the time you'd have to do what the 
normal thing is obviously but looking back on it if something else happened again it 


seems like could they perhaps be told more? 


NARRATOR: It just can’t happen again but if it should yes. | shared with my principal 
that maybe for the older children could it possibly be left up to the teacher because | 
think | could have done it with my own students in a way that it would have been just 
been between us. It would have been something that we would have sorrowfully bonded 
over together as | did with the Challenger experience which of course was extremely 
different. | would hope that that would be different but mostly | just hope that we never 


have to face anything like that again. 


INTERVIEWER: Of course. Were any of the students’ parents at the Pentagon? 


NARRATOR: Thank goodness not in our grade. We do have parents that work at the 
Pentagon at our school. No one in my particular grade was impacted. The young 
teacher who eye witnessed it, the fourth grade teacher across the hall, her cousin was 


killed. He worked at the World Trade Center. 


And the children mostly came back and had stories of “My mom knew someone, 
my dad knew someone” as most of us experienced. 

Thank goodness Taylor was in a place where we didn’t physically experience it 
like | know talking to people at Thomas Jefferson Middle School where the entire school 
shook. | talked to the principal, she’s a friend of mine, and she said the building shook 
when the plane hit the Pentagon. So they have a dramatically different experience. 

Did we talk about it? Yes, | let the kids share a great deal that Thursday morning 
about what they had experienced, what their parents had experienced. They’re young 
enough that since they weren’t personally involved, they were touched by it but thank 


goodness they were able to get over it pretty quickly. 


INTERVIEWER: There were no projects? Police got letters, got pictures. In fact we’re 
going to display some of them coming up this September. Was there anything like that 


done? Maybe not in your class but in the school as a whole? 


NARRATOR: | don’t remember any particular projects. | think it was left up to the 
teachers and | think we were probably encouraged to talk it out or at least this is what 
my recollection and what | felt is, let’s talk it out and then try to get past it. But certainly 


say this is something that none of us will ever forget. 


INTERVIEWER: What about security issues? | don’t know what security you have in 


the school. 


NARRATOR: Oh my goodness. They brought up so many teachers meetings about 
what we would do if again, lock downs, what different kinds of lock downs, codes, much 
more emergency information, preparing us. Now there’s regularly water and snacks 
brought into the school if anything should happen that we had to have a total lock down, 
and talk about we wouldn't allow in some situations parents to even come and pick up 
their children which would be extremely difficult to enforce. So there have been very 
nervous talks about those kinds of things and so many procedures. We've filled out 
forms as to our understanding that yes we may have to spend a night in the building 
with our children if something should happen. Those meetings are awfully 
uncomfortable because it makes everyone so aware. But it’s better to be prepared and 


then just not happen again. 


INTERVIEWER: So procedures have changed to some degree. 


NARRATOR: Yes, because we're more aware that it could happen so certainly that’s 


true. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you have anything else to add? 


NARRATOR: | think it’s great that you’re doing this. It was a day that none of us will 


ever forget. Yes, there would be things that | would like to have happen differently. 


Number one, that it never happen but even when it did | wasn’t true to myself that day 


but of course | had to respect what was going on with the administration and what it 


called for them to make. So I’m glad you're doing this, thank you very much. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for your participation. 
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On 9/11/01, | was sick with bronchitis, so | slept in. | heard a loud noise 
as | slept, and | did not fully wake. | recall clearly thinking, " That must have been 
a hell of a pot hole. That truck lost it's axle!" 

When | finally awoke between 9:30 — 10:00 a.m., | did not turn on the T.V. 
| had breakfast, then the phone rang. My sister Jeanmarie yelled: "Get out of 
the house!" 

| asked why. She was shocked that | did no know what was going on. So 
| turned on the TV. | was stunned to see the Towers burning. | realized the 
"truck noise" was a plane plowing into the Pentagon. 

Watching the Towers was surreal. As a native of the Bronx, | became 
enraged and wanted vendetta. Suddenly a loud boom sounded over my house. 
Without thinking, | grabbed a steak knife and rand into the street in my pajamas. 
| took a minute to process the fact that | had heard the sonic boom of a jet. | 


went back to my house. 


My husband works as a video technician at the State Department. He got 
through to tell me he was O.K. Suddenly the phone line went dead. On CNN, a 
banner came up that said: "Bomb explodes at the State Department." 

| hung up the phone and willed it to ring. It did. My husband was fine. He 
got home in a few hours. 

It is still difficult seeing the Towers fall. More than the Pentagon, the 
collapse of the WTC still haunts. A relative through marriage, Hilda Marlin, died 


on the Pennsylvania plane. To this day, | am still processing this event. 
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PLACE: Court Square West 


INTERVIEWER: This is Thursday, August 3, 2006. We are at Court Square West to 
interview Kyra Pulliam, police dispatcher, as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History 
Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. The 
interviewer is Judy Knudsen. 


Kyra, | understand you were the lead dispatcher on that day. 


NARRATOR: Iwas on the police side of the room. We have separate dispatchers for 
police and fire and | was the main police dispatcher, the primary police dispatcher as of 
seven o’clock that morning when | was seated and stayed there basically until about 


2:30 that afternoon. 


INTERVIEWER: So tell me what happened that day. 


NARRATOR: It was just a normal day. Like everybody else in the world we were going 
through what we normally do for the day and | was on the main police dispatch channel. 
As we were watching the news that morning, we were watching what was going on in 
New York. We actually had the television on and there was also the first impact 
although we didn’t know what it was at that point and we only saw the second plane fly 
into the second Tower. One of our co-workers came out and we were sitting there 
watching it on TV and the comment was made “What they must be going through up 
there and that could be us.” And then within a few minutes it really was us. It was not 
necessarily chaotic per se, yeah, it was, initially but we did our jobs like we normally do 
with any major incident or busy period. We just had to do it a little bit quicker and maybe 
with a little less finesse for some of the callers. Everybody pretty well understood that at 
that point in time things like parking complaints really didn’t have a priority for us at that 
moment, and the citizens were very nice about understanding that it was just not the 
time to deal with that, and to revisit it later on. 

We had officers that were out on patrol that could see the plane flying toward the 
Pentagon along Columbia Pike and close enough to make out what airline it was and 
then units that were out on 110 that saw the impact. The plane low as it was going into 
the side of the Pentagon, people that were on Washington Boulevard could see it very 
clearly. | can’t imagine what that was like, seeing it hit the side of the building let alone 
for our position here we don’t always get the end of the story. Your goal is to get 
through the day with no loss of life or property and then that happens and at that point 


there was no way for us to really get an estimate as to how many people had been 


killed by the crash or the impact. That was very draining not knowing how many people 


are affected totally. It was definitely a very long, very stressful day. 


INTERVIEWER: You must have been flooded with calls then, from citizens | would 


think, once people started realizing what had happened. 


NARRATOR: Yeah. We had. | was on my radio and there was a phone, immediately to 
my left, and when the phone calls started coming in from people who saw it and people 
who didn't, that wanted to know what had happened, they just heard it, | remember 
seeing the phone lines, they lit up and flashed red with incoming phone calls for 
minutes upon minutes upon minutes. And | had to focus on what | was doing and | just 
tuned that part out. | didn’t look at the phone lines, because | had too much to keep 
track of for my own part of the incident. We had officers that were at home, in and out of 
the County that responded up there. There were other calls that were going on that 
needed to be taken care of, things that had potential to be related. We were trying to set 
up a perimeter around the site to make sure nobody got in there, not knowing if there 
were any further hostile activity intended for the Pentagon or anyplace else in Arlington 
for that matter. 

People that were trying to go through the perimeter to get down there to help had 
to be turned away because we had no way of IDing these people at that point. | know 
we had one officer that stopped a pickup truck that had a group of volunteer firefighters 
from Maryland in it with their turn out gear, their bunker gear, ready to go down there 
and help but we had no way of knowing who these people were for certain. Could the 


ID's be false? The whole nine yards. They couldn't really give them access and the 


County would be liable if they left strangers in to fight fire with the rest of the 


jurisdictions. There was a lot going on. 


INTERVIEWER: What did you tell people when they called in? If somebody calls in 


hysterical, "I've heard this. What’s going on?" that kind of thing. 


NARRATOR: | didn’t go to answering telephones until probably three o’clock or so that 
afternoon, so the majority of the phone calls had started to slow down at that point. Most 
of the phone calls we took at that point were things like notifications. People were 
checking, “I haven't heard from my relative and my relative works at the Pentagon.” 
Taking down names and telephone numbers for witness information. 

We had at one point a flood of phone calls from people who were looking for the 
kids who had been in the day care center at the Pentagon and people remembering 
what occurred in Oklahoma City and the kids at the day care center at Murrah Building, 
that kind of thing. It was just this panic. Parents and grandparents trying to find out 
where their children are. The children had been moved to someplace safe off-site. We 
can’t tell by someone calling who they are and what their relationship is and could this 
be a further aggressive attempt to do harm to the children, so we couldn't tell them. 
They were asked to leave telephone numbers and just forward it on the Pentagon police 
and let them deal with sorting out moms and dads and grandparents and babysitters 
and all that stuff. Those were probably some of the hardest phone calls. 


We got hysterical people who were trying to find their families. 


| got one phone call that was intended for myself that afternoon while there was 
panic on the radio. My husband traveled a great deal and we had talked right about the 
time of the second impact that morning and he was supposed to go to [Jersey?] and | 
had called him earlier because | couldn’t remember if he was flying or driving and | said, 
“Are you still going up there today?” 

He says, “Yeah.” 

And | said, “Are you sure? You might want to turn on the radio and listen to the 
news.” 

He called me back about thirty minutes later and said, “I’m not going anywhere. | 
was going to go ahead and drive up but I’m not going to go.” 

Later on in the afternoon when the phone lines were so clogged and nobody 
could get through somehow my mother-in-law got through and talked to one of my 
coworkers and sent me a message by computer to my terminal to tell me that my 
brother-in-law had gotten out of the Pentagon okay and that she heard from him. And | 
think that was the only time that | actually sat down and you start to tremble a little bit 
because you realize okay your own family is safe but the reality hits you more than 
maintaining your professional existence and just doing a job. 

| can’t say enough for the people that | worked with and the fact that we’re very 
lucky that we have a very good thorough training. Those are the things that we need to 
be able to keep track of all the radio traffic and pretty much every single person in the 
police department who came to work that day, if they were in town and available. But as 
| said normally we keep track of probably twenty-five to forty people, depending on what 
shift is working during any given period on the radio. But to go from that to the full 


complement of the police department, plus there were other police agencies that we 


don’t normally deal with, the FBI, the Secret Service, the Supreme Court police, the 
Capitol police, everybody in the area that could access our radio signals was talking to 
us. | didn’t know the Supreme Court and U.S. Mint had their own police departments. 
The ABC Police, Alcohol Beverage Control for Virginia. Everybody was in my radio 
channels and | was trying to keep track of people that | don’t normally have 
responsibility for so I’ve jumped from taking care of twenty to forty people to keeping 
track of 300. It was daunting, a little scary at first. 

| had somebody that came and sat down next to me with a portable radio and 
they said, “What can | do to help?” 

“| need you to sit and look and make sure | don’t miss anything,” which worked 


out well because he didn't. 


INTERVIEWER: So there’s only one dispatcher working at a time? 


NARRATOR: Normally we split it up. You'll have one primary police dispatcher that 
dispatches the calls and assigns the units. There is a backup police dispatcher that’s 
called an administrative dispatcher. That’s the person that checks for wanted 
complaints, driver’s license status, checking to make sure the vehicles are legally 
registered, calls the tow trucks, checks criminal backgrounds. 

Whenever there’s a major incident, the majority effort goes out on the main police 
channel anyway, so it all just diverted to me. At that point, it wasn’t until later in the day, 
late afternoon, that anybody cared if a car was—they stopped everybody and it wasn’t 


about writing somebody a traffic ticket anymore, it was about controlling the scene down 


there and making sure that everything was okay in the County but not about taking 


somebody to jail that maybe got a little too plastered that afternoon. 


INTERVIEWER: Were there lessons learned from this? You sound like in a way you 


have been prepared for this but still— 


NARRATOR: We got really lucky because we were just getting ready to switch over to 
a new phone system and we had about six people that were down the hallway here in 
training. So as soon as that plane hit somebody ran down the hallway and said: "We 
need you to get in here now and help us," and they sent out a page immediately, 
“Plane struck at the Pentagon, we need help.” Anybody that could get here did. And we 
had people that drove from Woodbridge to D.C. and then back down into Arlington 
because they couldn’t get up 395. 

There were things that you learned, but bottom line the biggest things are things 
that we kind of prepared for a long time. Disaster plans that we practiced with, or that 
you become aware of as part as the area council of governments, things that we do, 
mutually, ambulance support, that type of thing. Certainly nothing on the magnitude of 
that day. We only were able to call another jurisdiction and say, “If you have any officers 
in this area we could use them,” or calling a sheriff's office and saying, “If you have 
anybody out on patrol today that could kind of help us out here?” that type of thing. 
Years of being around those old policies helped considerably. 

INTERVIEWER: So as far as working with other agencies, | know with the Fire that 


was decided that they would be the ones in charge, the Arlington County Fire would be. 


What about in your situation? Did everything kind of then filter through the Arlington 


Police on police matters? 


NARRATOR: Initially to a degree yes. | think Pentagon police were so overwhelmed. 
They were technically the ones in charge down there, but I think the Arlington folks went 
down there and assisted to such a great degree. | can’t say that they took over, but 
certainly once all the appropriate notifications to the federal agencies were done we 
just kind of held crews together and kept an eye on the big picture for Pentagon police 
but until the FBI was able to go down there and put the command post up. 

Then at that point the Arlington police department went through, the infinite 
management command system had people for logistics operations, that sort of thing 
where you have infinite command of the system, where you have people who are 
assigned specific tasks, and that one individual is assigned to do nothing but handle 
logistics. Now whether that’s get a canteen, refreshments facilities for personnel that are 
down there, whatever that is, that’s their job. Supply, that’s what they’re handing. 

And you will have somebody else is there for operations, personnel, that kind of 
thing. That person is going to work with the command staff and set up the schedule list 
you have for people because now we’ve gone from normal ten hour workdays, now 
everybody is going to working twelve or sixteen hours. You really want a schedule for 
that type of thing. You can be as extensive as you need to be or as small as you need it 


to be. Everything went through the FBI operations after that point. 


Slowly things [inaudible] ready to get back to normal. We're taking calls but 
certainly there was a big decline in the things that you normally see, domestics, parking 
complaints, all those normal things that we deal with on a regular basis. 

There were quite a few of us that were on duty the day the OJ Simpson trial 
concluded and they made the announcement, everything stopped at five to one that 
day. The phones didn't ring, nothing happened for twenty-five minutes up here because 
all of America was glued to the TV to see OJ. 

Well, it was kind of a similar reaction for this except the phone calls we were 
getting, were people that live here. We had people that were terrified for weeks 
afterwards. | remember about a week or two later, toward the end of September, | was 
the acting Supervisor on duty and it was night time, and we had a pretty significant 
thunderstorm, and people in the high rise in Rosslyn were calling 911 because they 
were terrified by this storm and didn’t know what was going on. They focused on “this is 
a high rise and I’m at risk because of where I’ve chosen to live and hearing this 
horrendous thunderstorm.” Part of our job at that point becomes educating callers as to 
what is going on. 

We had lots and lots of calls from people that wanted to just help any way that 
they could. We had people that donated food, supplies, whatever they possibly could. 
People were just calling and saying, “I want to do something but | don’t know what to 
do.” 

“If all | can tell you to do is go donate blood then do that, because at least you’re 


doing something tangible that helps.” 


INTERVIEWER: So if | had to say what are your images or what are your particular 


memories of that day, time, what would you say? Anything that stands out particularly? 


NARRATOR: | think the thing that stands out the most for me is we had our normal 
complement of people in the room at one point and then immediately after the impact 
we had six more modules to help out but then | got so busy and concentrating on my 
responsibilities that | remember looking around me an hour or two later and the room 
was full. There was not a seat left to be had. Every seat had an extra person beside it 
helping out. They traded off, took turns answering the phone. We were just literally filled 
to the brim with communications personnel, with police and fire supervisors, County 
management personnel. Everybody was in the communications center, and | remember 
looking around at one point, when did this happen? When did all these people get here? 

One of my good friends who works here is married to a Pentagon police officer 
and remember | told you we had someone who drove up, had to go a roundabout way 
into D.C. and get back into Arlington, does this whole thing, and comes in to work and 
we’re here for a few hours, and nobody has heard anything from the Pentagon police. 
So she hadn't spoken to her husband. This was after | had been released from the 
radio, | sat down next to her and we were talking and | said, “Have you talked to your 
husband?” 

And she said, “No, not yet.” 

And | said, “Do you want me to call?” 

She said, “I Know you can't, you’re busy.” But you could tell by the look on her 


face and her expression that little everything is okay. 
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So | called to Pentagon police on my direct line and | said, “I know you're 
slammed, just calling to make sure that no one from your personnel was injured today.” 

And the gentleman knew my voice and he said, “Tell her her husband’s okay.” 
He knew exactly what | was talking about. 

And I turned around, we’re good friends, and | just turned around and gave her a 
big hug because we're kind of like a family in a lot of ways. That was when the emotion 
between the two of us to the point where our administrator on one of the channels came 
over because | think they thought something was wrong, not realizing it was tears of 
relief. 

| remember one of our dispatchers and her husband who is a police officer, who 
just after came along to see her, but | remember he had someone in New York and they 
had made contact at some point during the afternoon and everything was okay. And | 
remember they’re standing in the hallway, taking a second to just give each other a hug, 
and like I said it was later in the day, just giving each other a hug, “Okay, it’s all right. 
Now we got to back and do our job.” But just for that thirty seconds that they were giving 
each other a hug everybody walked around them with such tact because there was no 
way to give them any privacy but just allowing them to have that one moment where 
they were insulated and people walked around them to just give them a second to come 
down to earth and just recognize “everything is okay. | need to draw on your strength for 
a second” and then poof they’re back to work in their separate jobs. 

Probably the strongest one for me was sitting on the phones and getting a phone 
call. “Who’s calling me?” My family knows I’m busy, don’t call me. There’s enough 
phone calls to deal with we don’t need anymore. 


| picked up the phone and | said, “This is Kyra, can | help you?” 
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It was one of the police officers and he says, “Kyra, this is Mark.” 

| said, “Hello, how are you?” 

He said, “I’m fine, how are you?” 

| said, “I’m okay.” 

He said, “I just wanted to call you and tell you that we were glad that it was you 
on the radio and it was nice that you were here for us.” 

And that was when I cried. Makes me tear up just to say it. Knowing that level of 
support from your coworkers because there’s so many times, unfortunately dispatchers 
are overlooked. You call for help but you don’t pay any attention to the voice that you 
talk to. That may get you through whatever crisis there is in your life but it was so nice to 
know that it wasn’t just him but there were a few out there that said, “We’re so glad that 
you were there.” And forever, there’s bonds that you make at that point in your life and 
that individual knows. | keep calling him here. | know the same people. It’s really good 
and it’s fantastic for me that I’ve had such strong support in here, strong support at 
home. My husband was a volunteer for years. He knew. Long hours and what to expect. 


I've done this type of work since I was eighteen and I'll be forty this month. 


INTERVIEWER: A long time. 


NARRATOR: My family has grown around my job. Mom's going to be going to 


work everyday for a long while, and that's just all there is to it. It has worked out really 


well. 
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The first couple of years afterwards you shy away from work on that date but now 


we're getting stronger. 


INTERVIEWER: Exactly. Thank you for participating. 


NARRATOR: No problem. Thank you. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Tuesday, August 15, 2006 and we are at the Police Station 
with Officer Ruiz. He’s being interviewed as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project 
in commemoration of the 5" anniversary of September 11, 2001. The interviewer is 
Judy Knudsen. Isaac, would you just tell us where you were and what happened on that 


day, what you remember. 


NARRATOR: Since the beginning what | remember was that | had worked that night, 
the night shift, and | was actually asleep in my home when the phone rang and it kept 
ringing and it kept ringing and it was my sister from Puerto Rico. She knows that | live 
close to the Pentagon because | live in Crystal City and | can see the Pentagon from my 
living room window. She said she was concerned that | was okay. She said that she had 
heard that a plane had hit the Pentagon. So she woke me up. | looked outside the 


window and | saw the smoke of the Pentagon. At that point | turned on CNN, I got my 


uniform on, | had slept maybe two hours at that point. | went and got in my take-home 
vehicle and went to the Pentagon. 

When I went to the Pentagon from what | remember it was chaos. Everybody 
running around. Parts, pieces are everywhere. Fire. At that point | heard almost 
immediately when | got there that there was another plane in the air and it was going to 
hit the White House. On the radio, they thought that it was going to hit the White House. 
| saw the FBI agents running away from the scene. | saw everybody running out. 

They had enough officers at that point, that they had seen what happened and 
they were there to assist other people. Basically they had evacuated most of the 
Pentagon at that point. Then | asked, | don’t remember who | asked, | just said where 
can | be used, where would be better? 

They said, “Well, you see those people up there on the highway, 395, get them 
out of there.” 

There were a lot of people parking, stopping on 395. So then | went over there, 
on 395, and the run from 395 north to Washington Boulevard and there were all these 
people, these famous journalists that I’ve seen on TV but I’ve never seen in person and 
they were there and they were talking and all that. | told them they had to leave the 
area. They had to be pretty understanding because based on what happened they just 
could not be there. They were pretty upset. There was even an international crew there 
from Russia or something like that. So then they left. 

| don’t remember if this happened first or second but then that was clear, another 
officer came to relieve me, then | went back to the Pentagon. At that point they already 


had set up and everything, the plane had already crashed in Pennsylvania at that point 
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and they had established that all the planes were stopped from coming from any of the 
airports so there was no imminent threat. So everything was somewhat stable at that 
point. They were still getting people out. The fire department was working. There were 
ambulances getting out to the hospital. At that point there was a shortage of medical 
supplies from what | remember and | had to escort some plainclothes detectives to 
Crystal City, the Arlington satellite unit of the hospital which is located in Crystal City by 
Best Buy or Costco on the other side. That’s 200 block of Fern Street. 

So after that | went back and then we started to create checkpoints and | was 
assigned to man one of the checkpoints where people had to basically show that they 
were able to come into the checkpoint. This already had been maybe four hours or five 
hours afterwards. The fire department was still there working. There was not as much 
fire as | remember, now there was smoke. | could see the gap in the Pentagon. 

One interesting point that | always make about security which | thought was 
pretty ironic that day was that when everything was stable and all that there was a crew 
that came in, about twenty people that came in and they had to show ID’s. Well, none of 
them had ID's because | think at the time they were illegal immigrants. So | said, “You 
cannot come in because you have to provide ID’s, no one is allowed in,” but they were 
there to clean the debris that was in the Pentagon, not the evidence but mostly like a 
cleanup crew. 

“You have to bring a list from your company that you can actually come in.” 

So | talked to the Secret Service and they said they had to bring a list with all 
their names and with Social Security numbers. At that point | knew that they were not 


legal. They went back and they came back in maybe like three hours later with a list 


made up from the job and because everything was the way it was the Secret Service 
told me to let them in which | thought at the time—this is no criticism to anybody, | just 
thought at the time with what was going on it was kind of ironic. But they went in and 
they did their job. 

| was at the checkpoint. There are so many things to remember but | think the 
second or third day it started raining and | did not mind it one bit. | was standing there 
and the Red Cross came in to actually help the people’s families and anybody who 
needed help they were great. They made this kitchen and they were giving people food, 
water, anything that you needed. | was standing there and it was raining, and this 
woman from the Red Cross said, “Why are you standing there, it’s raining, you should 
get out of the rain.” 

And | said, “All | have to do is look back behind me and those people didn’t have 
a chance [pause—voice choked with emotion] and that’s the least that | can do and I'll 
do anything that is necessary, that they need me to do.” 

| did that for a couple more days. | had not slept at this point for probably thirty- 
six hours and then at that point when everything was stable the Arlington Police 
developed a roster of who was going to work what , what was going to work when. They 
had to force me to go to sleep. 

| went home reluctantly, | couldn’t sleep. | slept maybe three hours and | went 
back. | went back to the same post which was the security post. Then after that | 
remember there were senators coming in. | remember the senator who just passed 


away, Thurmond was his name, he came in a wheelchair with his aides. He looked at 


the building. He was pretty frail at that point. He didn’t say much. The President came in 
but | didn’t see him but it was when | was working. 

Then after that | noticed , from what | remember the debris was very quickly 
gathered by the ATF agents, FBI agents, the Transportation branch of the government. 

| remember there were many fire departments from everywhere. The Fairfax Fire 
Department was left to us. | remember our guys, the Arlington guys, were actually in the 
front lines there. And what | remember most from the scene was the front wheel train of 
the plane had apparently bounced from the wall of the Pentagon. When the plane hit the 
Pentagon it had made this hole in a trailer because that side of the building was under 
construction at the time and it had made a hole like a bullet hole inside this trailer that 
was made of metal and the wheel train was sitting there with the wheels still attached to 
it. | remember that. And | remember [emotional voice] numbers of the plane and | 
remember the stone from the Pentagon was on the plane. You could barely see the 
plane but it was always in my mind that those people were still trapped in there. 

| have so many memories. | remember the families started coming in, the families 
from the people who were in the plane and they were staying at, | believe it was the 
Sheraton in Crystal City. There were many people there but | don’t know why | always 
remember the story of a family, a military guy, and officer who was transferred to—and 
this is the way | remember the story, there’s no way for me to prove that it’s the real 
story in my head but this is the way | remember it. There was this officer who went to 
California with his wife and they have | believe four children. They found a home, they 
were going to transfer. In the plane were the four children and the sister of either the 


wife or the husband and they all perished in the plane. | always remember that story. | 


cannot just see how hard it will be for somebody to lose all their children and also a 
sister or a brother. | remember that, that was really hard. 
As we were talking earlier when you and | started talking, | just hope that it just 


never happens again and it never happens here again. 


INTERVIEWER: What would you say, were their lessons learned from this? 


NARRATOR: _ | think there are so many to number but some of them were how do we 
respond to a situation like this? How do we prepare before it happens? | don’t think at 
that time we were fully prepared. The Pentagon has been there for a very long time, 
since World War II era. It has been basically a safe institution with no imminent threats 
of such. | don’t think it was expected and people responded. | think people did they best 
they could. | think we did the best we could. | think we did a great job. | think the 
Arlington Fire Department and everybody that came to help did an excellent job. And | 
think if it was to happen tomorrow again | think we would do things a lot differently than 


we did that day. 


INTERVIEWER: What about post-traumatic stress within the officers. | know there was 


certainly some in the fire department. 


NARRATOR: We don't talk a lot about it. 


INTERVIEWER: Okay. 


NARRATOR: There are a lot of officers that have been here a long time but there is 
some overturn rate. Obviously some that were here already left. But | remember Jim 
Mastoris[?] and Chris Henney[?]. We were both there one night that we had night shift 
and we were looking at the Pentagon and we were in awe of the destruction of the 
Pentagon. But you know it’s funny because | was talking to Jim yesterday and it’s funny 
you mention that because since that day we haven't spoken about it. We have not said, 
“Oh, remember that day.” It’s almost like improper to actually even mention. We don’t 


talk about it; we don’t discuss it. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there on image that you have. There are many images but is there 


one thing you take away from that day or that period? 


NARRATOR: The thing that | remember the most was that the smoke, how it went for 


miles and the destruction of it. That’s the thing | remember the most about it. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much. 


NARRATOR: Thank you. Thank you for the opportunity. 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Thursday, July 27, 2006 and we're at the office of Arlington 
County’s Fire Chief, James Schwartz. We're interviewing Chief Schwartz as part of the 
library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary of 
September 11, 2001. The interviewers are Judy Knudsen and Heather Crocetto. So 


Chief Schwartz if you'll just tell us what you remember about that day. 


NARRATOR: The very first thing that | remember was getting to my office that morning 
and my phone rang. It was my wife to tell me that there was a report of an airplane that 
hit the World Trade Center. | turned on the televison probably like most of the rest of 
America as they were getting ready to go to work and saw the World Trade Center and 
the cutout, if you will, of where the airplane had struck it. | immediately thought that that 


was an intentional act. That by that picture, what the television was representing, was 


that there was no evidence that the airplane had made attempts to avoid the building. 
You might have expected that it would have hit off to the side somehow but it was such 
a square on hit into the side of the building that | immediately thought that it was an 
intentional act. 

| don’t remember if it was before or after the second plane but at some point 
early in all those early minutes | got a phone call from our communications center, the 
then ECC director, Steve Souder called me to say, “Are you watching the news?” 

And | said, “ | am.” 

He said, “Okay, we’re getting kind of active over here. | got a couple of things to 
check and I'll get right back to you.” 

One of the things that was occurring was that buildings in Arlington County 
watching the news were beginning to react to the early reports that the airplane strikes 
were the result of bad guidance of the airplanes, that perhaps they weren’t able to 
control their aircraft. Things weren't really resonating yet with a lot of the news reports 
that these were intentional acts. And as we began to get those reports and certainly as 
confirmed by the airplane hitting the South Tower of the World Trade Center we began 
to get concerned about how broad this attack might be. 

Most days in the fire department we are so active. We have so many activities 
going on that our engine and truck companies and our medic units are all over the 
county, not just in response, not just providing service to citizens, but in all the 
readiness activities that are so important for us to sustain our operation. One of those 
activities is typically on any given day there are several units that are down at the 


training academy. There are units that are out delivering public education presentations, 
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those sorts of things. We wanted those units to return to their first due areas, their 
normal response areas so that we wouldn’t have any gaps in our coverage and actually 
at that time our thinking was that the District of Columbia would have been a primary 
target. And we knew that if a big event happened there that we would either be called 
on to assist them or that at a minimum we might be going over to fill some of their 
stations to provide coverage. So we wanted everybody back in their normal areas. 

| should say that | was the operations chief. | was the assistant chief of the fire 
department on September 11, 2001 and in that capacity my responsibilities included 
managing all operations, the fire stations and all the response activity and to assist 
doing that we are configured in that we have two battalion chiefs on duty every day, one 
for the north side of the county and one for the south side. And those are our initial 
command level officers. One of those battalion chiefs had a dentist appointment that 
morning and because he was only going to be gone a short period of time he asked me 
to cover for him so that we didn’t have to create an overtime situation for that coverage 
and so | said fine. 

As this event was developing we began to get phone calls from what was then 
the USA Today building which sits right on the Potomac River in such a way that people 
in that building watch very close up. Airplanes fly by on their final approach to National 
Airport. So people in that building most prominently were wondering about their own 
safety given the images that they were watching in New York City. And so we began to 
get a lot of 911 phone calls from people in that building and, as | said earlier, other 
buildings but predominantly that one wondering what they should do. We didn’t have a 


lot of answers for them because we didn't have a lot of intelligence, we didn’t know what 
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kind of risk we were actually facing. And | think we made a prudent decision by telling 
them to just evacuate the building. We resolved the situation and continued on. 

| believe in the course of telling them to go ahead an evacuate the building 
somebody pulled a fire alarm in the building so that initiates a call to the Emergency 
Communications Center for a response on the part of the fire department. And filling in 
for the battalion chief | actually got dispatched to that building as a result of those 
events. | left my office and went down the hall and as | reached the elevator | heard 
Engine 101 who had been at our training academy on the south side. | heard them 
report that they saw an airplane go down and the captain in charge of that Engine 
reported down in the vicinity of the 14" Street Bridge. He was traveling up Interstate 
395. Once the airplane fell below the horizon he really didn’t know what it had hit. But 
this was a very senior captain who was on the job in 1982 when Air Florida took off out 
of National Airport in a snowstorm and it failed to clear the 14" Street Bridge and 
crashed into the Potomac River. He was on that call. So his point of reference 
geographically was when he said in the vicinity of the 14" Street Bridge | believe was 
harking back to that call almost twenty years before. And of course the 14" Street 
Bridge is only a little bit to the northeast of the Pentagon. So his placement 
geographically was pretty good. 

When | heard that response | obviously connected it immediately to the situation 
in New York and radioed communications to tell them to reduce the response to the 
USA Today building to one unit and redirect the other units to the Pentagon which by 
then other additional reports were coming in and were indicating where exactly that 


plane had gone down. 


| left the building, got in my car and drove towards the Pentagon and | took the 
Washington Boulevard route which was quite fascinating because what | remember is 
dozens of fire and police vehicles just taking over almost Washington Boulevard as 
civilian vehicles parted the way. And of course what you could see in the not too distant 
sky was all the smoke coming from the crash. | pulled down on Washington Boulevard 
off Route 27 underneath the highways there into the South Parking Lot at the Pentagon 
on the west side of the Pentagon which was the side that was struck by the airplane and 
met up with battalion chief Bob Cornwall. 

Bob was the south side battalion chief on duty that day and Bob was beginning to 
gather information. He had arrived only a few minutes, if that before | did, given that we 
had both initiated our response, approaching at the same time, came arriving because 
he was a little bit closer, just a few minutes before me. So | met up with him and we 
began to gather some information. Almost immediately we were met there by John 
Jester who was the chief of the Defense Protective Service which was their security 
force at the time. | had known John for several years because we had done a lot of 
exercises together, exercises that were all focused on terrorism response, exercises 
including one that actually involved a simulation of terrorists taking over the Secretary of 
Defense’ office and in the course of that takeover releasing a chemical agent. So John 
knew me very well, | knew him. It wasn’t a matter of him introducing himself. It was a 
matter of “Hey Jim, we’re glad you’re here. Here’s what | know, here’s what my guys are 
doing. I’m going to gather more information and I'll report back to you as soon as | can.” 

Bob Cornwall, Chief Cornwall at the time was a man who had thirty-five years on 


the job here in Arlington and Bob spent a lot of his time in the south side of the county. 


In fact when | came on the job he was the station commander at Station 5 which is the 
station closest to the Pentagon. Immediate in my mind was the recognition that nobody 
knew the Pentagon as well as Bob Cornwall did and that if | was going to ask somebody 
to lead people into the building to begin rescue efforts and fighting the fire it was Bob 
that | wanted leading those folks. 

Bob is an enormous man, tall, incredibly muscular, spent time in his youth in 
Vietnam carrying the big 50 caliber gun and just had an enormous amount of strength 
and more importantly a command presence that just created enormous confidence on 
the part of people that worked for him. Interestingly Bob was just back after a long 
absence recovering from cancer and this was one of his very first days back on the job. 

| told Bob that what | wanted him to do, | assumed command of the incident and 
gave him a number of companies that had already reported in and told him that | 
wanted him to lead them into the building and get me an inside view of what was going 
on. 

At the same time a number of people who had made their way out of the building, 
both those that had been injured and those that were assisting the injured were all over 
the west lawn of the Pentagon and we already had units that were deployed or devoted 
to caring for those injured people. 

The fire department has obviously the primary role of fighting the fire, rescuing 
the occupants and then providing medical care for them. But we operate according to a 
philosophy that the people that are in front of us, the people that we know are already 


injured and need that care get the first care as opposed to us going after an unknown 


number or condition of occupants that would be in the building. So we had people 
devoted to caring for them. 

Bob’s assignment was to lead one of the first set of companies in so that we’d 
have a better understand of what we were dealing with. We were dealing with a huge 
fireball, 6,000 gallons of jet fuel that had been injected into this building. We had under 
our mutual aid agreement (the way that we operate in the Northern Virginia area) a 
number of units coming in from all over the region who understood very well the system 
of incident management that we use, understood that Arlington County would be in 
command of the incident but provided just enormous resources to our effort. Among 
them the crash fire rescue vehicles at National Airport which were positioned on the 
west lawn and at that point really were able to provide the greatest amount of 
extinguishment capability because at this point there was a large fire, there were a lot of 
points of entry from the west lawn. 

Points of entry into the building had to be made from other angles and we were 
still deploying our companies, our personnel to those places so that they could get 
access. That access included going to the center court of the Pentagon which really is 
the place that over the years we had operated from when we'd go to the Pentagon. 
There’s a covered roadway from the outside parking lot into that center court area, that 
open area that is the center court. It’s called A&E Drive and over the years we have 
used A&E Drive to position our apparatus in that center court because it creates a good 
vantage point for any place that we need to go in the Pentagon. So apparatus was 


positioning there for the additional fire fight that was going to be necessary and also to 


assess how many victims or occupants may have come out that side of the building, 
had gone into the center court, and they proved to be numerous. 

Before Chief Cornwall and the people that he had assigned to him could actually 
get in the building we had a pretty significant event that required us to evacuate the 
building, evacuate the fire ground and that was the report of another aircraft headed our 
way. That report was sort of interesting in that it came as a result of another relationship 
that we had developed in the previous couple of years and that was one with the FBI. 

Shortly after | assumed command and John Jester from Defense Protective 
Services had reported to me | was joined at the command post by a guy named Chris 
Combs who was a special agent at the National Capital Response Squad of the 
Washington Field Office of the FBI. | had known Chris because he had established a 
couple of years before the fire service liaison program between the FBI and the regions 
fire departments which was the first ever of its kind and very unique in the sense that 
the FBI for years worked with law enforcement agencies as their partners and came to 
recognize after the Murrah Building bombing in Oklahoma City in 1995, after various 
events that related to the World Trade Organization riots in Seattle and the IMF World 
Bank demonstrations that we had seen in other places both here and around the world, 
the FBI had come to understand that while their traditional partnerships were with law 
enforcement, in acts of terrorism and larger civil disturbances the first partners they 
would actually have would be with fire and EMS. And in recognizing that they 
established this liaison program that enabled both the fire service and the FBI to learna 
lot from each other, foremost among them a system of incident management, incident 


command that we had been using in the fire service for better than twenty years by 


2001. And it was that system that Chris recognized and plugged into immediately. In 
fact as the incident wore on very very senior officials came to Chris and asked about 
whether or not the job Arlington County was doing was sufficient enough and whether or 
not they should orchestrate some kind of command takeover. And Chris assured them 
that what was in place was the very best operation that could possibly be expected and 
those very senior people who became also very strong supporters of us in the 
response, they left with a confidence that we were doing the right thing. 

So Chris came to me and said, “We have a report of another aircraft that is 
headed this way,” and of course many of us, including myself, had been watching the 
television when the second aircraft hit the World Trade Center and that for me really 
helped to inform the decision that needed to be made about what to do about a 
possibility of this other aircraft reported to be coming our way because |’m not sure that 
| would have called for evacuation or a pullback of everybody given the severity of the 
situation, the people that were still in the building and might need assistance and of 
course the fire that was till raging in the building. But the images of that second aircraft 
hitting the World Trade Center proved to me that aircrafts were not only being used as 
weapons but that aircraft was being used as a method of secondary attack. One of the 
things we had learned over the years of our study of terrorism was that terrorists 
oftentimes do a second wave in order to cripple the response and make all the more 
difficult the ability of rescue of occupants. So the image of that second aircraft at the 
World Trade Center and the one | could conjure up in this aircraft that was headed our 
way made for me the very possibility that we would lose people should that aircraft 


make it all the way through. 


So we called the withdrawal of everybody, pulled everybody back and waited 
there literally for twenty minutes while we were getting from the FBI which was the 
course that they plotted as a trajectory the aircraft would take from where they last saw 
on radar to us at about twenty minutes. 

Now it turned out that that was the airplane that crashed in Pennsylvania, in 
Shanksville, Pennsylvania. The FAA was trying to get all the aircraft to ground once 
things were developing between New York and the Arlington situation. There were 
many aircraft that were unaccounted for. At one point they told me that there were eight 
more, eight more aircraft that were unaccounted for and that we were waiting for the 
other shoe to drop, so to speak. But when it happened with this particular aircraft is that 
it had gone off radar and they suspected that it had simply dipped low enough that if 
radar was not picking it up it had in fact crashed. But they then plotted its trajectory and 
said that it was pointed toward D.C., if it was going to get here it would take twenty 
minutes to do so. And so we pulled back underneath the highway overpasses and 
simply waited for that twenty minutes to pass. Chris standing next to me all the time 
reporting what information the FBI had and all the time the Pentagon continued to burn. 

Once we were told that that threat had passed and actually the way that we were 
told that was we were told the aircraft crashed into Camp David. We did not know 
anything about Shanksville at the time but the FBI had told us that it had crashed into 
Camp David which actually on a map is not too far from Shanksville. 

So then we released everybody and went back to work. Shortly after that things 
changed a lot when a portion of the building collapsed which made not only our efforts 


to get into the building more difficult but hampered the suppression efforts from the 
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exterior of the building because now the configuration of the collapse didn’t allow the 
streams from the crash fire rescue vehicles to get in to penetrate as far as they might 
have been doing before. So at this point the fire fighting effort was all manual, mostly 
coming from the inner court where we had many firefighters who were prepared to 
stretch long hose lines into the building. Now the hose lines that we operate every day 
off of our fire trucks typically with the longest line that we have, what we refer to 
preconnected. In other words, it’s already made up and ready to be deployed is 300 feet 
long. For the Pentagon being as large as it is those lines didn’t get us very far so those 
firefighters were making up lines as long as 800 feet to push through the building. And 
they at the same time were very cognizant of the fact that they were going to have to 
get into the building without their respiratory protection, without their breathing air until 
they reached a point at which they could no longer take the products of combustion, the 
amount of heat and smoke that were coming off the fire. Because had they masked up 
before going into the building they would have run out of air before they had gotten to a 
place where they would have been effective. Those guys were pulled into to some of 
highest heat conditions they had ever experienced and oftentimes without seeing fire, 
simply the radiant and conducted heat that was traveling through the building. Obviously 
there were folks on the outside also still trying to establish whether there were people 
who needed rescue. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the morning and it was really clear as 
things were shaping up or became clear as things were shaping up is that for all the 
credit that public safety, fire, EMS and the police departments get for their efforts on the 


morning of 9/11 what does get lost | think too much is the really, the truly heroic efforts 
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of the civilian and uniformed personnel that work in the Pentagon because they were 
the ones who really got their comrades, got their workmates out. 

One of the interesting facts about the Pentagon is that we transported 94 people 
to the hospital that morning. Of course many self-referred or many got to medical care 
on their own. Only one of the 94 that we transported that morning subsequently 
succumbed to her injuries meaning in a very graphic way that if you got out of the 
Pentagon that morning either with assistance or on your own you lived but with that one 
exception. And again that was truly the work of those people that work in the Pentagon 
every day who would not leave their comrades behind and in some cases went back in 
several times to get people out. 

As the incident continued, however, the loyalty to their comrades began to 
become difficult in that they were not trained the way that we were, they didn’t have the 
protective equipment that we did and in many cases their genuine efforts really 
hampered our ability to try and establish more rescue efforts. And of course at the time 
we were hoping that we would find more people in there that were survivors. 

So it reached a point at which | was getting a lot of complaints at the command 
post from my people out in the field about these cadres of military folks and | decided 
that it was very important that | go see firsthand what was going on. So | left the 
command post and went out onto the west lawn. One of the first things that | saw was 
this column of army officers, probably ten deep, a line of officers all with surgical masks 
or industrial masks over their face or hanging down on their chests and | happened to 
notice that one in the line immediately caught my attention was a general. And | stepped 


up to him and | asked him what they were doing. 
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“Where are you going?” 

And he said, “We're going in there,” pointing to the building. 

| said, “Oh, no you're not.” 

| explained to him why this was a bad idea. We had some discussion. | asked for 
his help and then | radioed to my folks in the field that | wanted them to set up a 
parameter of the building and not allow anybody else in the building. That met with 
some resistence to some of those folks, including at least one instance in which a 
military officer was wrestled to the ground when he was prohibited from going in the 
building. | believe he shortly after that in telling part of the story, he was wrestled to the 
ground about the time that the building collapsed and it was at that point that he 
recognized the risk that he was at, the true danger that he was in, and that our efforts to 
restrain him were all for the good. The west lawn littered with people that were both 
victims and helpers, people that were offering care. An amazing conglomeration of 
people in the profession of providing care and those that were | would say more than 
good Samaritans but just those that were trying to lend assistance to a very very over 
stressed or under resourced | guess you could say response at that time. 

At the time, however, there are a lot of units, a lot of people coming in from other 
jurisdictions. There’s all sorts of activity going on and the big push at this point is to 
continue to try to find survivors and gain control of this fire. All the while communicating 
with my FBI partner in the command post around the law enforcement component of the 
incident much of which | didn’t pay a lot of attention to but as | learned as the afternoon 
went on that surveillance teams were sent in to make sure there weren’t bad guys 


among the crowds. Snipers were set up on the buildings surrounding the Pentagon to 
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protect us if there was another attack. All sorts of activity, all really geared towards this 
common goal of gaining control of the situation. 

It was in some ways chaotic as all catastrophes are in the beginning. But what 
I'm most proud of is the way that the people in the Arlington County fire department, the 
Arlington police department and our neighbors in the region that we had worked with for 
so many years to build this regional capability to respond really did all come together to 
serve these people in need in this one common goal of dealing with this catastrophic 
situation. 

The day wore on. We were having people from our other shifts that were off duty 


come in. We were assigning them to different stations and different responsibilities. 


TAPE 1 OF 2, SIDE B 

One of the more interesting aspects of this day for me is how much was clouded 
by the event. | mean | know that | was very clear on what we were doing and focused as 
the events were wearing on, the day was wearing on. There is some aspect or was and 
continues to this day to be somewhat surreal to me, information that was coming in 
about things that were happening around the area. There was a steady stream of that. 
Reports of a car bomb going off at the State Department, reports of the White House 
having been hit, which we could look across the river and get a pretty good sense that 
those were false reports or at most they were smaller kinds of incidents. 

But there was a lot going on that | today or in the days, weeks, months, years 
following | only read about. | really had no knowledge. So much of the rest of the 


country was watching the events as they occurred in New York and at the Pentagon. My 
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focus became more singular at the Pentagon. | had really no idea after | left my office 
that morning what was going on in New York and in fact | did not hear about the 
collapse of the World Trade Center until six o’clock that night, actually closer to seven 
o'clock that night because it happened when | was in the command post and | was 
having a conversation with somebody and behind me somebody mentioned the number 
of firefighters lost in New York and at that point | think they were talking about the 
number being somewhere on the order of 6 or 700. And | remember rearing around 
saying “what are you talking about.” 

And they said, “Well, the World Trade Center has collapsed.” 

It was probably eight, nine, ten hours after that event had happed but | had no 
knowledge of it, | had no reference for it because my focus was so much at the 
Pentagon. 

I'm not sure that was true with a lot of other people because there were people in 
their various places getting information that just wouldn’t have come to me in the 
command post. So | remember being enormously startled by that. 

Shortly either before or after that, | guess it was probably after that, Jackie 
Brown, who is one of our assistants here in the fire department, was in the command 
post helping us with some administrative work. She came up to me and very quietly 
said, “You need to call your dad.” My folks live in Pennsylvania and of course they’re 
watching this like everybody else and just don’t have any idea of what’s going on. | 
always remember her coming up and telling me, it was a very soft, very calming “you 


need to call your dad.” 
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He had called her to get a little bit of information, some early aspect of was 
everything okay? But obviously my parents wanted to be here for me and that sort of 
thing. A short while after that | was able to call my dad and just tell him, “I’m enormously 
busy but things are okay and l'Il talk to you as soon as | can.” 

All of that was really after a meeting that was sort of a critical juncture in the 
response in that we had a very very good command relationship in the early stages of 
the incident. But after the early pieces we began to lose people that were critical to the 
command element, including Chris Combs, Chief Jester from the Defense Protective 
Service, who had been drawn away to do very important work without a whole lot of 
recognition about how important it was for them to be a part of that unified command 
effort. So we convened a meeting at six o’clock on the evening of September 11" and | 
had reconnected with John Jester, Chief Jester, and | said to him | need a room There 
are a lot of people here and | don’t have a handle on who they are or what they’re doing 
so | need to conduct a meeting to get all of these people and sort of explain to them that 
what we're doing. 

He said, “lIl take care of that for you,” and he came back to me a little bit later 
and he said, “I’ve got the Secretary of Defense’s press briefing room.” 

And so at six o’clock that night we convened this meeting. Chief Plaugher, the 
fire chief at the time who had fully vested in me the responsibility for commanding the 
incident. He made | think just a phenomenally big decision about | guess forty minutes 
into the incident when he arrived and | offered him command and he said, “No, you 


keep this. | have another way | can help you.” 
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He was off providing some of that help. | think there was probably an Emergency 
Center Operations meeting or the Emergency Management Team here in the County or 
something like that. So this six o’clock meeting was to quite honestly establish Arlington 
County’s firm commander presence and authority to run this incident. So | got up in front 
of this group of several hundred people all very intent on doing good things and | 
remember saying to them that we’ve been here about eight hours and we’ve done some 
great work but we’re going to be here another eight days and if we are to continue our 
success we’ve got to get organized in a way that everybody understands. And I’ve often 
said this, that | was beginning to give them a briefing or get them some understanding 
of that incident command system that was so understood by the fire service and it was 
largely a room of people that could not spell ICS. All well intentioned, but did not have 
the same frame of reference or same depth of knowledge that the fire departments that 
were present there did. But | explained to them what ICS was and how the system 
functioned and that the Arlington Fire Department was going to be the lead agency ina 
unified effort to run this incident. And everybody fell right in line. Chief Jester was there 
with me. He gave his confidence that they were going to be a part of that and that’s 
where we began to unify the effort again. The FBI rejoined then and told that they were 
going to begin to open the Joint Operations Center which is their federal coordinating 
center for an act of terrorism. 

And perhaps as importantly a man named James Jackson who | did not know 
until that moment, Major General James Jackson, stepped forward and said that he had 
been appointed by the Secretary of Defense to be the liaison to Arlington County for 


anything that DOD needed and that he had been authorized to provide whatever 
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support, whatever resources that he could make available for the response. So we now 
had the elements of DOD and the Pentagon and the FBI and Arlington County 
beginning to sort of reunify but more solidly unify in our command structure. 

General Jackson was just remarkable in the way that he provided support from 
DOD. | think there was a lot of wisdom on the part of the Secretary to appoint him 
because despite the fact that the Pentagon resides in a community, to that point there 
had not been a lot of interaction. We were then and continue today to be the fire and 
EM service for the Pentagon. But the senior policymakers in the Pentagon, the 
Secretary and the people that work in his office, were far more insulated from all of 
those activities. They wouldn’t know a whole lot of what was going on in day-to-day 
operations between the county and the Pentagon. General Jackson was at the time the 
head of the Military District of Washington and while the Pentagon reservation was not a 
part of MDW | think they recognized that in his capacity of overseeing a number of 
military installations all over the Washington area and in fact stretching up to New York, 
he dealt with locals on a regular basis. He interfaced with local government officials and 
even perhaps public safety officials like myself and understood a little bit more about 
local government. He in fact said to the Secretary of Defense at one point when the 
Secretary asked when he was going to get his building back, he said to the Secretary, 
“Mr. Secretary, this ground does not belong to you right now. This ground belongs to the 
Arlington County Fire Chief.” 

So that meeting was very important as we knew we were going to continue on 
that whole effort. And General Jackson played a very important role. | called hima 


senior adviser as did Chief Plaugher. They did not participate as regular members of the 
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Incident Command Team, they provided a linkage between the command post and the 
local Emergency Operation Center which of course was focused on the stability of the 
rest of the community and providing support to the response. They provided a linkage 
between the command post and the OEC and the Joint Operations Center that the 
federal government, the FBI had established. And so they were able on a regular basis 
to insure that the connections between those three very important elements were 
constant and that they weren't breaking apart or headed in a different direction or 
operating in a vacuum without information. 

That meeting was very important and from that moment on we always had a 
colonel that spoke for the general as a part of that Incident Command Team. And of 
course in our form of government a civilian other than in a civilian hierarchy of the 
Department of Defense, a military does not take orders from a civilian. So that linkage 
was important so that as the civilian incident commander needed something from the 
military those colonels could then provide the orders necessary to make those troops 
act on our behalf and in support of us. It ended up being a remarkable team. 

The other thing at that point in the evening that we had to start getting together 
was how we were going to maintain operations in the rest of the county, how we were 
going to get people that were on the incident scene the kind of rest that they needed. 
Our people work a twenty-four shift. They come to work at seven in the morning and 
they leave the following morning at seven. Well, clearly there was no way in a campaign 
style operation like we were mounting for this that people were going to be able to be 
sustained for twenty-four hour periods of time. So we had to alter our schedule. We had 


a Staffing center set up in one of our fire stations and some of our chiefs that were there 
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working on all of that so communicating with them was important. The JOC or the Joint 
Operations Center was being set up at Ft. Myer and | needed to attend some meetings 
there. Most interestingly, the idea of operating a Joint Operations Center prior to 9/11 
was that it would subsume or absorb the Incident Command functions. In other words, 
the command post, the Unified Command Post and the command structure would 
become a subset of this larger organization of the Joint Operations Center. That was 
the model that we had been briefed on actually in February of 2001 at a meeting that we 
were asked to attend over at the FBI. | remember at the time questioning how that was 
going to work. But the concept was kind of early and the reality was there was no more 
discussion about it between February and September of 2001. 

So when the FBI asked that we would relocate the command post and become a 
part of the JOC | was trying to be a good partner. | was trying to keep relationships up 
and | really didn’t have a lot of evidence that | could convey that this was a bad way to 
proceed so | agreed to do it. So as the JOC was being stood up they asked me to 
attend some meetings about some of the needs of the command post and so | left the 
location of the Pentagon to go over to Ft. Myer and become a part of that. And in fact 
we did that for the first day. 

What happened to me personally is that | went through that whole night, | had 
gone through the day, | went through that whole night, didn’t get any sleep, was part of 
a lot of meetings and a lot of preparations in the Joint Operations Center. | then stayed 
all the way through the next day and finally left at about seven o’clock on the night of the 
12" to go home and get some sleep. | don't live too far. So | went home with an 


enormous headache. My house was being renovated at the time and | remember 
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crawling into bed for the first time in | guess about thirty-six hours and looking up at the 
ceiling and my roof had been taken off on September 11". | don’t mean the roof 
shingles, | mean we were adding a third floor to our house and so the entire roof 
structure had been removed and although | still had the dry wall ceiling between me and 
the night sky the holes that had been produced by taking off the roof created the image 
for me as | laid down of looking up at the ceiling and seeing the blue tarp that had been 
put over in case rain would come and that’s what | fell asleep to. 

My wife who still works for the federal government, was working for the federal 
government on 9/11, because of her job could not leave work. We have two children 
who at the time were seven and four and they were in school, one in preschool, one in 
first grade and that’s very close to the Pentagon so we had friends who went and got 
them because everything was closing down. Schools were closing, families were 
recovering their children, that sort of thing. My wife was finally able to make her way 
home on the night of the 11 and took the kids down to her parents house in southern 
Maryland. You know the mix of the renovation and all the activities that were going on 
just made good sense to do that. 

So | got home that night and there was nobody there. | was by myself which was 
fine because all | needed was sleep. | fell asleep, slept until about three in morning, got 
up and then headed back to the Pentagon. | actually went back to the JOC at Ft. Myer. | 
decided at that point that based on my experience, early experience of putting the 
command post in the Joint Operations Center, | went into the JOC and | said, “This is 


not working. We're pulling the command post out of the JOC.” 
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The FBI guy who was in charge, not Chris Combs, tried to argue with me. He 
said, “You can’t do this.” 

| said, “We have to do this. The function that you’re performing is different than 
the function | need to perform. I’m going back to reestablish the command post at the 
Pentagon.” 

He was a little bit upset with me and was resistant to my request to bring an FBI 
representative with me to establish that linkage. | was very clear that | was going to 
leave very senior officials from my department in the JOC, in the Joint Operations 
Center, so that the linkages went both ways. He was resistant but about an hour after 
leaving and getting back down to the command post he called me and said, “We’re okay 
with this. This can work very well.” 

And interestingly enough despite the ideas that the bureau had pre 9/11, they not 
only accepted this way of doing it once we made the case but have since completely 
reestablished their entire idea of how they would function with the locals through 
Incident Command and see the model that literally was created on 9/11 as the one to be 
sustained literally in national policy and in FBI practice. So from that time on we 
operated in the command post right there on the ground in front of the Pentagon. 

There is so much else that happened, so many other things that went on. People 
showing up. | guess an element that | left out that was vital to us was we focused so 
much on that firefighting effort but the fire was out by the evening of 9/11, the interior | 
should say. And because we were so worried about the safety of the people we decided 
to pull everybody back and go to what we refer to in our business as defensive 


operations which means that we’re not fully engaged on the interior of the building, 
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we're using elevated streams from ladder trucks to rain water down and we decided that 
that was the approach that we would take for the night because we weren’t confident of 
the structural stability of the building. We didn’t want to put our people at any undue risk. 
And while we had high hopes for the people in the building, as the hours wore on it 
certainly looked like there was going to be less and less chance of finding additional 
survivors. 

The firefight on the building continued throughout the 11" but then we had this 
other dimension to the response that we had to address and that was the collapse 
rescue portion, the collapse created by the impact of the airplane and then of course the 
subsequent collapse of the building. We called initially on our own Technical Rescue 
Team as well as the one that we partner with on a regular basis, the Alexandria Fire 
Department. They really began that effort and we immediately called for Urban Search 
and Rescue Teams which are just a phenomenal resource that is made up of local 
responders, mostly out of fire and rescue departments. There are twenty-eight of these 
teams across the country. They are supported by the federal government. They are 
resourced and financially supported by the federal government but the teams are made 
up of local responders. We have one in Fairfax County and we have one in Montgomery 
County right here in the region, both of which have really international stature. The 
Fairfax team has responded overseas more times than | can count to truly catastrophic 
incidents. They have responded to the African Embassy bombings the summer before 
9/11. 

And again our regional partnerships are so strong that we called for them to 


assist. They were later federalized and of course other Urban Search and Rescue 
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Teams were brought in also. But that afternoon of the 11" | got the advance team from 
the Fairfax Urban Search and Rescue Team. They reported to the command post and 
of course the two guys that came | knew very well and they said, “Look, here’s what 
we've got. This is what we're here to do but we report to you. So you’ve got to task us. 
You've got to tell us what it is that you need.” 

So there was that whole dimension spinning up and the interior of the building 
fire was out by that evening which meant that we could begin to assess the building and 
its structural integrity that night and more substantially the next day so that the USR 
teams and the Technical Rescue Teams could begin to figure out how they were going 
to dismantle the building and again search for both survivors and obviously victims and 
their remains. 

We back to work the next morning, a new dawn if you will, and recognized that 
the fire though it had largely been put out on the interior of the building had extended 
into the roof structure of the building and the roof structure is kind of unique on the 
Pentagon because it’s actually a concrete deck, the entire building is a concrete deck. 
But at certain portions of the building they added back in the forties what I refer to as a 
rain roof. Some portions of the building have a pitched roof, not for structural integrity or 
structural significance, | would assume to keep the rain off from pulling on the deck. In 
any case, that roof was constructed of heavy timbers, had a slate deck on top of it and 
much to my surprise was insulated on the interior and all sides with horsehair insulation 
that at that point was sixty years old and rather flammable, if you will, at least 


combustible as the fire got in there and then ran the roof. 
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So the morning of September 12 was really concentrating on that roof fire. We 
finally gained control of that about mid day and then could really work in earnest on that 
whole urban search and rescue effort, pulling the building apart and searching for 
survivors or their remains. As | said we never found any survivors but the recovery of 
the remains was | think enormously important. From then on it was a coordinated effort 
of pushing through the building, dismantling it literally piece by piece. Every time that 
things that were suspected of being evidence and certainly the victims remains fell into 
that category the operation had to stop, the FBI had to come in, do all of the collection 
of evidence or at least the cataloging of the evidence. 

We had worked out an arrangement early on that when we found a victim we 
would notify the military. We didn’t make a distinction between civilian remains and 
military remains. It was virtually impossible to do. At that point we weren't able to say 
well that person was on the airplane or that person was a civilian employee of Defense. 
We decided that we would treat every bit of remains, every victim as if they had been 
military. So there was a lot of coordination and finding things, bringing the FBI in so they 
could do what they needed to do from an evidence standpoint, then collect the victims 
and call the military teams to come in and convey those remains out with the highest 
level of dignity and respect that we could and then convey them over to the Mortuary 
Affairs Center that was right there on the west lawn of the Pentagon and then go back 
to the work that needed to be done to continue pushing through the building. 

We did that in that lead role for ten days, about ten days. We established the 
structural stability of the building, the USR and Technical Rescue Teams had brought 


what was described by the woman who was the second in charge of the Pentagon 
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renovation effort, a woman who had a Ph.D. in blast physics. She described that the 
efforts of the USR and Technical Rescue Teams to stabilize the building had made the 
building stronger than before the airplane had hit it. 

So those efforts as well as the collection of evidence and the recovery of remains 
and a few days worth of hitting spot fires and that sort of thing went on for ten days. And 
at that point our work was largely over. The work to be done now was really that of the 
law enforcement component of the response and so we turned over the lead 
responsibility of command to the FBI. We didn’t disengage. We were still present but 
they were in the lead role in the evidence collection for which they operated about 
another ten days and then turned the building back over to DOD and we tried to get 


back to some sense of normalcy. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you very much for sharing all this. 


INTERVIEWER #2: You did learn from this though. You saw what worked and what 


did not work. 


NARRATOR: Enormous lessons learned. What | learned more than anything else is 
that if you don’t do the hard work of establishing relationships and understanding before 
the incident and | think we have enough evidence in this country, enough incidents that 
have gone bad because those relationships did not exist, if you don’t do that hard work 
up front you can’t count on the kind of success that we experienced in the Pentagon. 


That's something that | think everybody around here is very very proud of, that we were 
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able to leverage those relationships. I’ve often said when there is a catastrophe, when 


there is a crisis, and | have a whole new definition for crisis because | used to think that 


crisis is what | got called to do. Crisis now | believe is the kind of thing that even 
overwhelms professionals like myself, overwhelms to the extent that we have to find 
new ways to do things and we have to call on partnerships and relationships in ways 
that daily activities don’t require us to do. 

But it served as a real solid example of the value of the relationships being 
established beforehand because when you're faced with that kind of overwhelming 
demand that the crisis presents to you, you can’t do it all. You have to turn to other 
people and you have to put in their hands a trust. You give them a responsibility and 
you have to trust that they are going to carry out that responsibility, carry out your 
request, carry out the assignment, the effort in a way that benefits you the most, not 


them. Because they’re not the one that is being held ultimately accountable for the 


success of that assignment. They are being asked or being told to do something but you 


in asking them to do that are— 
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TAPE 2 OF 2, SIDE A 

When you’re asking somebody to do something like that because you can’t have your 
eyes on it or your hands on it, you have to have some confidence that they’re going to 
carry that out. Now those circumstance exist today in our fire department. I’ve got 
people out there serving our citizens that | have enormous trust in but those are folks 
that are a part of our organization and that I’ve grown up with or that we’ve had some 
influence on how they will perform. 

It's different when you get outside the bounds of your own agency, when you're 
looking at the fire officer and the police officer who are trying to reach an 
accommodation, if you will. When you look at the levels of government or the different 
dimensions of government, whether you cast that as federal, state and local 
partnerships or whether you cast it as different departments in one government that 
have to come together. 

lm enormously proud that so much of our success really did come about as the 
result of those regional relationships that we had established long before. The 
Automatic Aid Agreement that creates the sharing of resources among and the fire and 
EMS departments in Northern Virginia is an agreement that’s more than thirty years old. 
When | think back to the people that were in my position thirty years ago who had the 
foresight to understand the value of building that, it in no way is recognizable to what we 
have today. But it was the beginning thirty years ago and has enabled us to mature it, to 
evolve to where we are today. And that system of sharing resources and working 


together on a daily basis really is what created the set of circumstances for us to be 
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successful on 9/11 without trying to figure out not only who each other was but where 
you'd fit within the response. I’m proud that that kind of relationship, that kind of 
organization is something that we have here. I’m more proud when | look around the 
rest of the country and recognize that it exists in very few other places. 

I'm also constantly reminded that the fire chief back then, Ed Plaugher, had the 
foresight to recognize that terrorism was coming. We created here in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area under his leadership back in 1996 the nation’s very first civilian staff 
Terrorism Response Team. The only teams that existed like that at that time were the 
military. But that team is the result of our recognition, most particularly his recognition, 
that events like the Murrah Building bombing in Oklahoma City, the Saran gas attack in 
Tokyo which was also in 1995 and other events that were going around in the world 
only served as a reminder that it was not an if but a when that we would be visited by 
that kind of thing here. 

And under his leadership, we actually wrote a letter to the president of the United 
States that was written here in Arlington County but was ultimately signed by Jack 
Evans, Council member in D.C. who at the time was the chairman of COG, signed a 
letter to the president saying if the incident that occurred in Tokyo earlier this year were 
to occur here in the metropolitan area, and certainly our subway system is as vulnerable 
a target as Tokyo is, if that incident were to occur here we don't have the training, we 
don’t have the equipment, we don’t have the knowledge to deal with that kind of 
incident. And so the president tasked the U.S. Department of Health and Human 


Services and ultimately the U.S. Public Health Service to come work with Arlington 
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County, and effectively the entire Washington area , to develop just such a mechanism 
or a response capability. 

And what resulted from that was something called the Metropolitan Medical 
Strike Team, since retitled Metropolitan Medical Response System by way of the 
recognition that the response element is important but you have to build a system and 
the system has to include the various components of government and in some cases 
private entities that would work together in a more integrated way than the silos of our 
individual daily activities suggested we were capable of. That systems approach, 
Metropolitan Medical Response System, was then taken out to the rest of this country 
and replicated in 124 cities across the nation as a result of Ed Plaugher’s foresight, his 
prescient | guess you would say understanding of the future, what was to come. It 
began to look at response in a completely different model. You know day-to-day there is 
some interaction out here between fire and police but we largely work independent of 
each other. We cooperate obviously but the police job is different than the fire and EMS 
job. 

Well, the work that we did starting back in 1996 really was to look at this from a 
different perspective and not just resource or build a capability to deal with chemical 
nerve agents and biological agents and radiological agents but moreover was to look at 
the value of bringing the more nontraditional organizations into the public safety fold and 
really build a response capability that included hospitals, that included public health, that 
included emergency management. There never before had been any attempt to 
integrate all those different organizations, all those different professional disciplines. 


And not only did that spur that activity across the country but it did it here in the 
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Washington metropolitan area and just further advanced the cause that have been 
advanced by those fire chiefs thirty years ago and did it not just in the discipline of 
fire/EMS but then began to do it across other professional disciplines. 

So the result in 9/11 was people that were very very focused, very very 
coordinated, very well understood their responsibilities. Although the fire department 
was in the lead for the first ten days there weren't a handful of decisions that we or | had 
to make that would have been understood as orders to do something across a 
professional boundary. In other words, | didn’t have to tell the police department of the 
FBI things to do. They understood what their role was. It was more about the 
understanding that we had come to before the incident and were simply applying those 
relationships, leveraging those relationships and applying all those things that we had 
learned. 

It sounds like a lot but at the same time it almost sounds just so fundamental. 
Develop the relationships, bring those relationships into agreements and documentation 
that everybody can begin to understand and then as you go forward people that come 
after you can understand as the way of doing business. 

INTERVIEWER: If there is one image of that time for you or more than one image— 
NARRATOR: It’s impossible for me to identify one image. There are so many and most 
of them really create an emotion in me that is hard to contain. Certainly driving down 
Washington Boulevard that morning was one of them. 

One that really does stick in my mind is looking across that west lawn and seeing 
the devastation but at the same time just seeing so many people dedicated to helping 


others. 
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The grit and the grime and the dirt of the job of firefighting. 

Looking at the unbelievable fatigue on the faces of the people in the fire 
department was remarkable but it was remarkable because there was such an energy 
and a sense of dedication and commitment that came right through that fatigue. Those 
guys did things that were unbelievable. That is certainly an image and a memory that is 


ingrained in my mind. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you Chief Schwartz 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Thursday, August 10, 2006 and we are here at the Central 
Library with John Stanton. John is being interviewed as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral 
History Project in commemoration of the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. The 
interviewer is Judy Knudsen. John, would you just start by telling us where you were, 


what you were doing, what you remember about that day? 


NARRATOR: Regarding the day in general | do remember getting up in the morning 
and as | was going through the parking lot to get into my car to drive to work | was 
struck by what a beautiful day it was. | remember looking up at the sky right before | got 
into my car, noticing that there didn’t seem to be a cloud in the sky. The sky seemed to 
be a very rich and unusually vivid shade of blue and | said to myself, gee, this is a 


beautiful day. It’s a pity | have to go into work. | got in my car and | drove to work. 


INTERVIEWER: Where do you work? 


NARRATOR: | work in materials management at Arlington Central Library on Quincy 
Street. | work in a cubicle and | do data information and editing of records for the library 
and I’m required to use a computer to do most of this. | generally have a window open 
on my computer for Internet Explorer to check out the news of things during the course 
of the day. | think I had it set to CNN and | remember refreshing the screen and seeing 
information about a breaking news story that a plane had just hit one of the Twin 
Towers in New York and there was more information to follow. 

To be honest | don’t | really grasped the significance of what that meant at the 
time because | didn’t know what kind of plane it was, | didn’t know if it was a commercial 
passenger plane, whether it was a small private plane piloted by somebody or anything. 
And to be honest | could tell it was a good story but | wasn’t really sure why and | didn’t 
really realize the implications of it | suppose. | guess a terror attack or terrorism did not 
cross my mind initially. 

| mentioned to a co-worker of mine Merle Decker, | said, “I just saw on CNN a 
breaking news story,” and before | could even finish the sentence she goes “Yeah, 
yeah, | just a phone call from Carol,” a friend of hers about it. 

| said, “This doesn’t sound good.” 

It seems like everybody was in little bit of a holding pattern or in kind of a daze at 
that point, not really understanding what was going on. And | noticed when | tried to get 
a few other news sites, perhaps MSNBC or Washington Post or something like that | 


was having a lot of trouble on the computer, | couldn’t get through or too many visitors, 


the sites were crashing. So | just kept refreshing the screen over and over and over 
again and once in a while you would be able to get through if you were lucky enough. At 
that point there was a little bit more information but not really much. | was beginning to 
grasp the idea that this was something very serious, a potential for hundreds of people 
to die | guess was there. 

Then everybody seemed to be talking about it to some degree in the work area. 
And when the second plane hit it just seemed like you knew something was terribly 
wrong at that point. It dawned on me that this had to be done on purpose and | 
remember the initial attacks on the World Trade Center with the truck bombs and things 
like this and | said to myself, whoever is doing this must be really determined to knock 
these buildings down and make some kind of a statement. 

By this time everybody was in kind of a shock and a frenzy at the same time | 
suppose. People were stunned. They didn’t know really what to do but there was a lot of 
activity. People felt like they should be doing something. | just wanted to know more 
about what was happening so | really tried to go to as many news sites or access things 
as much as | could. But it was difficult to do because of the sites being overloaded and 
sometimes you just couldn’t get through. 

A short while later somebody who | cannot recall from my work section 
mentioned that a coworker that works with us back there Betsy Corbin had 
phoned in and said that she was on her way to work on 395 heading north towards 
Washington Boulevard and she apparently actually saw the plane that crashed into the 
Pentagon building. She saw it happen and she said she was so upset that she had to 


turn around and go home. 


Of course hearing that, the third plane to hit something in such a short period of 
time, | just felt that it was like Armageddon or something. | didn’t know what to think. 
Were we under attack by an army, by a nation, by a group of terrorists? | couldn’t say. It 
just seems unfathomable. Not that it would happen to the United States but just that 
something on that vast scale was happening here and with the Pentagon building being 
so close by it really brought the point home | guess you could say and it seemed very 
immediate and very personal at that point. You just didn’t know what to expect next. 

At this point people had radios on and things like this and there was a lot of 
conflicting stories, a lot of information that seemed to be uncertain. There were people 
saying that it was a bomb that crashed into the Pentagon instead of a plane. Then | 
heard a plane, then | heard a helicopter, all kind of various things. And then it seemed to 
be settled on the fact that it was a plane that did this. After that it just seemed to be 
everybody talking to each other, everybody was just talking to each other and 
wondering what was going on and what the next thing was going to be, where was it all 
going end and who and where and why and how. 

| Know that | received a few phone calls but that could have been immediately 
afterwards, it might have been an hour or two later, | can’t really say but | know that my 
mother called me and asked if | was okay and if | knew anything further about what was 
going on. | told her she probably knew as much as | did. Maybe she hadn't heard 
anything about the Pentagon, I’m not sure. And then | got phone calls from two or three 
friends of mine. They were wondering if | was okay because they knew the library was 


so close to the Pentagon building. | assured them | was okay as okay could be. There 


was no point in trying to carry on your work to the extent that everyone was in a state of 
shock. 

| heard that the second floor meeting room upstairs at the library that they were 
setting up a couple of televisions and some of the people could watch the news. | went 
up there and that had already been done and there was a sizeable group of people in 
there, patrons from the library and all going into the room and chairs were set up for 
people. It was pretty much a standing room only crowd. There must have been forty or 
fifty people in the room probably and everybody was just glued to the TV. Hardly 
anybody said anything to anybody. You'd hear little snatches of conversation, little 
remarks being made. People saying, “I’m not surprised,” or “I’m very surprised,” or 
whatever their thought were at the time but there was not a lot of conversation. 
Everybody just seemed to be wrapped up in that particular moment. Like | said they just 
had their eyes glued to the TV and everybody was listening and trying to figure out what 
was going on. 

| remember sitting and as the news reports and the reporters covered the story 
one of the towers collapsed at that point and there was just a gasp of shock that was in 
the room. It just seemed like the worst situation you could ever envision had gotten 
even worse at that point and you didn’t know how many people were in there, if the 
building was cleared, if there were people trapped. | had been hearing reports of people 
jumping off the building to their death which was probably the most disturbing thing to 
that point for me. It just seemed unimaginable. | couldn’t even guess what those people 


had to face or feel at that time. | actually had seen footage of it. You could see the 


people on the tower and you actually saw people jumping off. It was extremely difficult 
to watch. It made me sick to my stomach frankly and | didn’t know what to do. 

At that point | remember somebody who was sitting next to me who was a patron 
say something about “I bet chemical or biological attack is going to be next,” and of 
course a short time later we had the anthrax scare which nobody knows where that 
came from still to this day. But | remember when she said that thinking to myself she’s 
probably right, | wouldn’t be surprised. If this could happen what else could happen. 

Then a short time later the second tower collapsed. | guess you’re a little bit 
steeled for that happening because of the previous one but it was still another 
devastating moment really where you saw something happen that just seemed unreal. It 
just seemed unreal. You'd look at the site on TV where the buildings were and there just 
seemed to be absence of everything. There’s a space there where those people worked 
and where the building was. There seemed to be a space of unconsciousness that 
could not react and could not really take in all this information and everything that came 
along with it. It was almost like the feeling of dislocation. You were watching something 
but it was almost like you were outside your body watching it. | felt very emotional and 
very numb at the same time. It was a feeling that | hope | never feel again. It seemed 
like the rest of the day was just basically spent watching the news for countless days 
after that. 

One thing that | do remember also is thinking to myself, | was wondering how we 
would react as a country and as a nation. | didn’t know what the response of the people 
would be. It would be of anxiety and people would be upset and angry and a whole 


range of emotions to go through. | was wondering what our administration, what our 


government, how we would react to it. Would we figure out who did it and strike out 
immediately at them or was there going to be a long investigation before they found out 
or was somebody going to claim credit for this? | just remember thinking to myself | 
hope before we do anything we just think, just think a little bit and not just get caught up 
in a wave of emotion and lower ourselves to the same kind of behavior as the people 
that inflicted this upon us. 

| guess the rest of the day was just spent in shock and talking with family, friends 
and loved ones. | had heard that you could not make phone calls. That actually was not 
true because | was able to make phone calls from my work phone at my desk and get 
through. It was difficult. It was just like the Internet where the lines were overload and 
you'd get a recording saying too many people are trying to use it or the line is not 
available right now or something to that effect. But if you were persistent enough you 
could get through and | just touched base with friends and tried to share our feelings 
and our shock and disbelief and horror at what had happened. | think that’s pretty much 


what | can recall as far a vivid recollection. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you have trouble getting home that night? 


NARRATOR: | honestly don’t remember. | don’t think | had an extraordinary amount of 
trouble getting home. | have no idea. One thing | do remember—! don’t know if | saw 
any planes that day up there because | think most of the flights were probably grounded 
in the area but | have to pass very close to the Pentagon when I’m on my way to work 


and that is a point where planes that are landing at National Airport fly very low. And for 
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weeks afterwards every time | saw a plane coming in for a landing or taking off | hada 
sense of dread. All of a sudden the plane, this means of transportation that was neutral 
or benign or whatever you want to call it suddenly seemed like a threat. It was 
frightening to just see an airplane cross the skies, especially flying low because you just 
had to wonder to yourself if this is going to happen again, what’s going on. That lasted 


for weeks. 


INTERVIEWER: The library stayed open. It’s a public library and it stayed open 


throughout the day, is that correct? 


NARRATOR: That's correct. To be honest I’m not sure if it closed at six or nine or ten. 
We would be normally be open till ten o’clock. | honestly cannot remember whether it 
closed early or not. My work hours are 8:30 to 5:00 so | left shortly around that time | 


believe. 


INTERVIEWER: Did you continue to watch the coverage or did you get to a point 
where you just said | don’t want to see it again. | don’t mean the event but just the 


pictures of the towers over and over again? 


NARRATOR: | know | watched it, it seemed like hundreds of times, over and over and 
over again and there was part of me that said | don’t need to see this again and again 
and there was another part of me that said maybe | do need to see this. | didn’t want to 


turn away because | almost like | was betraying the memory of the people that lost their 
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lives and the families that were affected by this. | felt like this was something | was 
obligated to watch and share and to some degree just to live in the real world because 
that was reality at that time. It seemed like to avoid it was to live in a little bit of a fantasy 
world or whistle past the graveyard or whatever you want to call it so | felt obligated to 
try to pay attention to it and | pretty much was glued to the television and to the Internet 
for days and days afterwards. 

| remember other colleagues and friends of mine that were doing the same thing 
and we would e-mail or call each other with little bits of information or something 
interesting and articles that we would see and we thought maybe the other person 
would want to know about. In a sense you felt like you were a bit of a detective yourself 
trying to piece together things, to try to understand why this happened really. You 
thought about the nation coming together and you didn’t know what was going to 


happen. | just hoped that we would emerge from it as a better people in some way. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there any one moment that stands out in your mind? 


NARRATOR: Probably when | heard about the plane hitting the Pentagon because at 
that point even knowing that the two had gone into the Towers and you were sure it was 
terrorism, maybe there was a tiny tiny part of my mind, not even one percent, maybe 
one percent of one percent, that said well maybe this is just some dreadful error. You 
knew it wasn’t true but you thought to yourself maybe just something horrible happened, 


these planes’ instruments had malfunctioned and they’ve gotten off course or there was 


some kind of mechanical or aviation-related explanation for this. You knew it was not 
true at that point. 

So when the plane hit the Pentagon then it just seemed like that was the final nail 
in the coffin as far as any kind of hope for it goes. | was just thunderstruck at that point. 
Like | mentioned earlier partially because of the proximity but that was just that defined, 
it was like it was just a punctuation mark to the whole set of events and that seemed to 
open up the possibility that anything could follow after that. Was LA going to get hit, was 
Chicago going to go hit, were there going to be biological weapons or stuff like that? Did 
somebody have a suitcase, anything seemed possible. Nothing seemed out of the 


realm of possibility at that point and that was terrifying. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you John. Is there anything you want to add? 


NARRATOR: That pretty much sums it up. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you for participating. 
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How much has changed really? Will this simply be a moment in history 
where everyone remembers where they were? Or will it be a turning point, with a 
different world before and after the event? There's a jet overhead and | wonder if 
its civilian or military. Probably civilian, but the fact that | notice, and | wonder. . . 

3 hikers just walked by. A father and 2 boys around 9 years old. They will 
know what has happened, but they will not understand. Has the color of their 
world changed? The 2 boys were laughing and chattering. Their world today is 
still one of toys and forts and intricate stories of their imagination. . ."| put away 
childish things. . ." Is this the end of MY childhood? 

It's good to sit here on this hill and watch the sunlight sparkle on the water 
through the trees below me. A friend and | walked down to the Pentagon last 
night (September 14, 2001) to light candles. There was a crown gathered there. 
They stood and stared at the building with the gash in its side. There were 
"young Marines" in fatigues handing out plastic flags and asking for donations. A 


couple of times convoys of troops went by, leaving the Pentagon for the evening. 


People clapped and cheered. Some of the troops waved back, some didn't. 
People also clapped and cheered when the fire trucks went by. From time to 
time people sang "God Bless America" and the national anthem. One woman 
led a reciting of the Pledge of Allegiance. Another woman had the flag draped 
over her shoulders. 

This afternoon in the car, things seemed better. The sun was out, it was a 
beautiful early Fall day. They were playing all-American songs on the radio; Tom 
Petty, Supertramp, Springsteen, Battle Hymn of the Republic. People were out 
on the roads, flags were everywhere and | was on my way to buy my own flag 
(they were out). | felt good. | was reminded of the words of the Colin Powell book 
| was reading: "Things always look better in the morning." But the feeling was 
fleeting. I'm sad and worried. All the victims, the dead, their worries are over. 
But the rest of us are at a moment of terrible uncertainty. (Another plane 
overhead, flying low, my heart jumps into my throat). | am reminded in my soul 


that | am an American, and | feel a great compassion for my fellow Americans. 


[John Taggart (1972-2006) was a long time staff member and 


Assistant Webmaster for Arlington Libraries] 
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INTERVIEWER: Today is Monday, August 14, 2006 and we're at the Central Library 
with Captain Gary Tobias of the Arlington County Fire Department. We are interviewing 
Captain Tobias as part of the library’s 9/11 Oral History Project in commemoration of 
the fifth anniversary of September 11, 2001. The interviewer in Judy Knudsen. Gary, 


would you tell us where you were on the day and what happened, and what you recall? 


NARRATOR: Iwas on my days off, my four days off. | was assigned to the A Platoon 
at that time, and we were on our days off. It was a very beautiful day, one of the most 
spectacular September days | had ever seen. | was all excited because | had a lot of 
things | could do that day. | called a few friends to see about playing tennis because the 
weather was nice. And then everybody told me to turn on the television. | started getting 


calls, “Are you at work?” | turned on the television and then it went from there. 


INTERVIEWER: So then what happened? Were you called in? 


NARRATOR: No. Not at that time. Thats what came out later in the report that was 
done on 9/11 is that we didn’t have a recall system. Most everybody who was off and 
got word of it reported back in somehow, someway. We tried to call in, most of us, the 
ECC Call Center to see what they wanted us to do, but because of the situation they 
were swamped. So not getting a call, all they could say was just come in and we 
reported in. The traffic was so bad. It was actually gridlock trying to fight your way to get 
back into the County. So, after fighting my way to get in the County which took about 
forty minutes because of the traffic to get into the County and through the County, | then 
went to my station to get my gear and that was another fight to find out, to get where 
you wanted us to report. 

What they did was, with the people reporting in they tried to put them into two 
groups for reserves in case the situation got worse or it escalated. We were asked to 
report to Fire Station 1 and they would coordinate from there. That was one of the 
hardest things for most of our member to do because everyone wanted to go to the 
actual incident, and it was not good for everybody to do that. It was good to try to follow 
some semblance of order, but it’s hard to hold firefighters back because they want to 


help out. 


INTERVIEWER: Sure. As the day progressed what happened with you? 


NARRATOR: As the day progressed the fire situation at the Pentagon continued on. 
They got things under control pretty much as to who, what and where, where everybody 
was at, and then they broke us into groups and started assigning us to reserve 
apparatus as they were able to get it back. 

And once that took place they got some apparatus up and running and then took 
a load of us on a bus down to the Pentagon to start relieving the people on the scene 
there who had been pretty tired from all day. So we started relieving and then doing 


spot fires and other things around the Pentagon as far as the fire situation. 


INTERVIEWER: So describe that scene to us a little bit, since you were there. 


NARRATOR: It was surreal. It was really hard to take. For seven years of my career | 
was assigned to the Aurora Hills Pentagon City Station so | was very familiar with the 
Pentagon and always considered it such a formidable place. It was just so big and large 
and just seemed impenetrable because of the structure. So when we arrived on the 
scene to see that side of the building burned and the hole in it, and pieces of the 
airplane, the side we came in there were actual pieces of the aircraft there which 
dispelled any of the later urban legends about a missile coming in and doing that. | saw 
the landing gear, | saw the pieces, | saw where they clipped the light coming into the 
Pentagon so there was doubt this was an airplane, it was not a missile. 

It wasn’t chaos, things were pretty calm and orderly at that time and we just went 


about doing the tasks that we were assigned to do. 


INTERVIEWER: Which were what? Tell me what the tasks were. 


NARRATOR: You still had active fire in the roof lines. We still had fire on some of the 
rings where it was still burning in the walls and other things of that nature. And because 
the structure was kind of unsound, still worried about that, and getting the structural 
engineers in. We were held to different portions, to not get in the collapsed zones and 
things of that nature. So there was still active fire and there was a lot of hose and just 


really bad things, a few bodies here and there that you could see in some of the places. 


INTERVIEWER: Most of the people who were alive were out. Where were they at this 
point on this first day? Were they in stations of medics? 


Or people working on. . .? 


NARRATOR: Most of the injured were taken away within the first twenty to twenty-five 
minutes of the incident. The remaining people stayed around for a couple of hours and 
then they started trying to get them out of the way and evacuate them, to get them out 
of the scene. There was really no accountability for them. We had our accountability 
system in place to try to keep up with our people but those people were asked to go 
after a couple of hours, go ahead and go home and try to figure and out what happens 


the next day. 


INTERVIEWER: There was of course the military obviously. How was that? 


They were also people who are used to getting in there, doing and so forth. 


NARRATOR: That was one of the hardest things that | heard from some of the other 
members that day, as they were advancing hose lines and doing things, the military 
people didn’t want to hold back, they wanted to go right with them. “Those are our 
people in there” it was heard several times, “and we’re going with you whether you want 
to or not.” 

A lot of the good officers reined them in and said, “Hold it, the fire department is 
here and they’re going to help and do what they can, but we gotta be ready to do what 
we're supposed to do.” 

They were still around and helping and logistically doing security and everything. 
And that was one of the things for the scene, Seeing so many guns around. Being a 
firefighter every now and then you may see one gun, but at that time everyone looked 
liked they had an automatic weapon. There were tons of cops. 

There were just a lot of fire trucks that | didn't know, from places | didn’t know 
about, because what had taken place, as people heard about the incident they just 
jumped on their fire truck and drove to the Pentagon which was really bad for security. 
But | was puzzled as to how they got there and what took place. That puzzled me 
because | kept saying, “Where’s that truck from, how did they get here?” And a lot of 
self dispatching, as they call it, took place. And that came later in the report to try to 


make sure if you do have another incident that that doesn’t take place. 


INTERVIEWER: How much control did you have of the fire after that first day? It was 


still burning for a while. 


NARRATOR: Yeah, it was still burning for a couple of days. There were still a few hot 
spots. Because of the Pentagon’s renovations over the years in the first construction, | 
hate to call it horsehair but underneath the roof structure as insulation they had a type of 
insulation that almost resembles horsehair, fine and really intertwined and that really 
burned. It would burn down in almost like a synthetic polyester. 

So until you tore up the two roof structures which were slate and some had 
concrete in places, until you could actually tear that up and get it out that roof continued 
to burn underneath for a couple of days. So we had to deal with that and then the spot 


fires still within the building for a couple of days. 


INTERVIEWER: Now| head that people were allowed to come back to work shortly 


thereafter. Do you remember that? 


NARRATOR: No, they weren't allowed back in that wing at all. The wing that was 
affected was just getting ready to be occupied so they didn’t need to be back in there 
and they didn’t let them back in. The other thing was it was a crime scene by the FBI. 
So they weren't allowed to - Even once we turned it over then the FBI took control of it 


as an Official crime scene. 


INTERVIEWER: With all these other groups coming in at some point they’d get some 


coordination with all this. 


NARRATOR: Yes. We ended up with two as the call them Emergency Operations 
Centers. We had the JOCK as they call it, Joint Operation Center, which was the 
military, Arlington police, fire and all the other jurisdictions. And then we had an 
Emergency Operation Center which comprised of Arlington County’s senior leadership, 
the County Manager, department heads, people of that nature. And between those two 
we had enough control of the whole situation. One group would control the Pentagon 


area, the other dealt with all the other Arlington issues that were coming about. 


INTERVIEWER: So how long were you there actually working? 


NARRATOR: | was there for approximately gosh - twelve hours. | got released about 
two o’clock in the morning and that was kind of surreal too. They said, “Okay you can go 
home.” 

And we're like, “Aren’t we going back to the firehouses? What do we do from this 
point on?” 

As you try to go back to the firehouses and get your stuff and go all the 
firehouses were full. We had surrounding jurisdictions apparatus. Fairfax County was 
filling most of our stations because we were depleted. They had backfilled their stations 
with their reserve apparatus and it went so on from there. Typical in army’s form. As one 
group moves up the other moves in to reserve them. So once the stations were full we 
went home and then we went to twelve hour shifts after that. So | had to report back in 


the next day for twelve hours and the next day twelve hours. 


INTERVIEWER: And how long did that go on? 


NARRATOR: That went on for a solid six days they did that, and then they got it back 
to some sense of normalcy after a week. We kept a presence there the whole time until 


the FBI said we no longer had to be there at all. We kept a command post there. 


INTERVIEWER: What was the aftermath like? Obviously firefighters deal with crisis 


situations but usually not at this magnitude? 


NARRATOR: Right. 


INTERVIEWER: How were the firefighters afterwards? I'm sure there was help 


available if they wanted it. How would you describe that? 


NARRATOR: It was outstanding. We had been working a lot with the CSI — how do 
you Call it? Incident Stress Management Teams from our Employee Assistance and 
they had been really joined in with us. So they were on the scene almost immediately. 
They were at the reserve area immediately. They had the workers there providing relief. 
They were working on a whole bunch of different things for the stress debriefing 
sessions and did a lot of mandatory followup and help after that. We lost a number of 


firefighters to stress-related injuries due to the Pentagon. 


INTERVIEWER: Oh, really? 


NARRATOR: It was very surprising. And some of them | would have never thought 
that it would affect them but you learn from that situation that it affected different people 
in different ways. Like a couple of young healthy guys, | thought these guys would never 
do this. They’re not faking or anything but | was surprised they did it. But they had really 
been affected by it, they really had. They ended up - That was it. They said they couldn’t 


do it anymore. 


INTERVIEWER: So they actually left the fire department? 


NARRATOR: Yeah. We had approximately | would say, eleven that left over the 
incident, and it took a course of about a year and a half for that to happen. It wasn’t 
immediate, it was like a delayed, post traumatic. You could see what it meant by post 
traumatic, it wasn’t that moment, it wasn’t one month, but a year late, r people were still 
having problems and all. 

And a doubly whammy for us was the anthrax scare. We came off the Pentagon 
incident and went into the anthrax mode, where we had issues with all these calls, 
anthrax-related or whatever. One group thought they had been exposed, and that led to 
a lot of stress for them, and they had them taking Cipro, the prolaxis or whatever you 
Call it, to try to keep any affects away from you. So once we went into that mode it 


really produced a lot of stress on the organization. 


INTERVIEWER: So it’s one stress on top of another. 


NARRATOR: Yes. And we hadn't had that to deal with, and we hadn't had to deal with 
it in that mode. We have been preparing for a Chem Bio, and hearing all these things for 


years prior to the Pentagon but we thought we wouldn't be in that mode so soon so fast. 


INTERVIEWER: Lessons learned. Overall what do you think? What was learned from 


this? 


NARRATOR: We learned about recall systems, making sure all of us have on our ID 
card, blue, red, green team so that we can break the teams down immediately, into two 
teams actually, blue and red. The stress delay, make sure the CISM, the EAP people 
are on the scene to make sure we're ready to deal with any situations like that. 

Our gear was contaminated. We got two sets of gear now. That was one of the 
things that came out of it. You had to scrounge around and find gear because no one 
had gear that was contaminated by the jet fuel and all. 

So a lot was learned from it as far as organization, having reserve apparatus and 
the biggest thing is dealing with your people early, as soon as possible, to try to relieve 


them of the stress and all. 


INTERVIEWER: Images. If you carried with you one image of the day or two images 


what stands out in your mind about that? 
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NARRATOR: For me it was just surreal, to see the Pentagon like that. | just never that 
big monstrous building was so vulnerable. | never thought anything could hurt that 
place. That stood out and then the looks on some of the faces of the younger people 
who hadn't been around. | was here for Air Florida and some of the other disasters and 
they just had a look of “Oh, man, is this what | joined up for?” And, | think some of that. 
And the other thing is the fire department recruiter now for the last couple years 
after 9/11 we had a lot more applications then people said, “Well, they’ve been down 
because of pay,” but now | think we’re getting people who look at the fire service and 
say any given moment it’s a really dangerous job and now our applications are down. | 
think they’re down because the ones that really want to do it are coming and not the 
people that, “I just want to go and play and have fun. It sounds exiting.” | think those 


people are no longer applying for the fire department. 


INTERVIEWER: So right afterwards you had a bump up in applications, and now it’s 


sort of settled down. 


NARRATOR: Its settled down, right. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there anything else you'd like to add? 


NARRATOR: No. I’m just glad that the oral history is going to be captured and people 


will know one day that this did happen and what took place, and dispel the urban 


legends of the missile, and that it was an aircraft and it was a stupendous day. Arlington 
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stood tall in it. We had a lot of systems and things in place with our radios and our 


surrounding jurisdictions that made us shine compared to other places, because we had 


all those systems in place and it really looked good for us as an organization. 


INTERVIEWER: Great. Thank you. 


NARRATOR: Allright. 
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